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PREFACE 

Ιη writing οη Greek and Latin pronundation I have 
had two objects in view: to gather and evaluate the 
evidence which has been discovered since the appearance 
of the handbooks by Blass, Seelmaim, and Lindsay, and 
to put at the disposal of students and teadiers a clear 
statement of the basis of our knowledge of the pro- 
nunciation of the dassical languages. 

The former of these objects did not require the dis- 
cussion of theories inconsistent with those which the 
evidence, as I understand it, compelled me to adopt, 
and such a discussion would have interf ered with the 
second object. Most of the rejected theories have been 
refuted in print, and the references in the footnotes 
will guide the cnrious to the appropriate literature. In 
many cases the evidence upon which divergent theories 
have been based is given io. connection with the inter- 
pretation which seems to me to be correct. 

For siinilar reasons I have omitted much that has 
been advanced as e\ddence but which seems to me not 
to be dgnificant. Since the loss of Latin ν between 
like vowels is not a valid argmnent for the semivocalic 
character of the sound, the matter is nowbere mentioned, 
although it has been brought into the discussion by some. 

Evidence which is sigmficant both for Greek and 
for Latin has^ as far as possible, been given iu detail 
in the treatnixent of the Latin sounds, on the assumption 
that the Latin part of the book would be consulted more 
frequently than the Greek. In the chapter on the Greek 
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sonnds such evidence is stated summarily, and a cross 
reference to the f uller treatment is added. Consequently 
the chapter on the Latin sounds immediatdy foUows the 
introductory chapter, so that one who works through the 
book consecutively need not tum to later pages in order 
to understand what he is at the moment reading. The 
chapters on accent, however, are placed in proper 
chronological order; for it would be quite impossible 
to understand the evidence on the Latin accent without 
some acquaintance with the Greek accent. 

AU references to Greek and Latin inscriptions have 
been verified except two or three to collections to which 
I have no access. My authority for the latter is noted, 
thus, "Mai, Inscr. Ckr. 423 (according to Schuchardt, 
I, 26)." References to papyri have been verified as 
far as possible, but two or three references are given on 
Mayser's authority without note of that fact The 
process of verification has elimmated several fonns which 
have been current in grammatical literatiire, but which 
owe their existence to false readings. 

My effort has been to avoid technical terms and 
symbols as far as possible. Those who feel the need of 
further information about the phonetic terms employed 
can find all that is needed to understand this book in 
briefest compass in Niedermann, Outlines of Latin Pho- 
neticsy edited by Stxong and Stewart (London, 1910), 
pages 3-7, or in my Linguistic Change (Chicago, 1917), 
pages 14-23. For a brief but dear acconnt of phonetics 
the reader is referred to Paul Passy, Petite photiMique 
contparSe (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1912). The few phonetic 
transcriptions in the foUowing pages follow the system 
used by Passy. 
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I am indebted to all the authors mentioned in the 
bibliographical footnotes, but espedally to the three 
men named above. The translation of passages from 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, De compositiane Oerhorum, 
has been borrowed f rom the edition by W. Rhys Roberts, 
Cambridge, 1901. I have also taken several passages 
from the Bohn translation of Quintilian, but these have 
been considerably modified. The other translations are 
my own. 

Warmest thanks are due to several colleagues. Pro- 
f essors Raymond Weeks and Clarence E. Parmenter have 
discussed with me several phonetic problems. Professors 
John Gerig and Carl D. Buck have read and criticized 
most of the manuscript, and Professors Roland G. Kent 
and Charles Ejtiapp have read the proof . AU of them 
have made valuable suggestions. 

E. H. Sturtevant 
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CHAPTER Ι 
THE NATURE AND VALUE OF THE EVIDENCE 

« 

The original clue to the speech-sounds of Greek and 
Latin — the starting-point of our knowledge of the sub- 
ject — is tradition. Both languages have been in use 
constantly from andent times to the present, and each 
generation of scholars has passed on to the ne3rt:, without 
intentional change (except in modem times), the pro- 
nundation which it received from its predecessors. In 
spite of numerous divergences, the tradition of scholars 
in all parts of the world is harmonious in regard to a 
majority of the features of Greek and Latin pronunda- 
tion. For example, Latin s and Greek σ are traditionally 
pronounced as sibilants everywhere; and Greek κ and 
Latin c are voiceless sounds in the speech of all scholars. 
This tradition of the schools, then, forms the historical 
basis of our knowledge; but it reqiiires correction at 
num^rous points. 

Yet the very f act that the great Roman orator is called 
[sisf ow] in EngUsh Latin, [sisero] in French Latin, and 
[tjitjero] in Italian Latin proves that the tradition of the 
schools is fallible. Α momenfs reflection will show, 
moreover, that these three pronunciations differ from 
one another according to certain differences in the pro- 
nundation of the several vemaculars. English Latin 
has a fricative instead of a trilled r and a diphthong in 
place of 6, two striking features* of English as opposed 
to French and Italian articulation. Italian Latin differs 
f rom French Latin in the pronundatioa of c bef ore e 
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2 PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN 

y^ and i, predsely as Italian differs from French. In fact 
the pronundation of Latin has in each conntry tended to 
change along with changes in vemacular pronundatioiiy 
except as the f ormer has been held back by the influence 
of the unchangmg orthography; for in a dead language 
pronunciation according to speUing is the rule, not the 
exception. 

In order to correct the tradition of the schools we 
tum first to the independent tradition of the great 
public, which is f ound in the modem Greek dialects and 
the Romance languages. If we discover that scholarly 
tradition and all the Romance languages are in harmony 
on any particular point the case is very strong. This 
is true as to the quality of Latin 1, except f or the tradi- 
tion of English scholars, which makes the sound a diph- 
thong in such words as fms^ formerly pronounced 
[faenis]. The exception, however, is of no importance, 
since in many English wbrds the vowel-sound of fine 
[ae] demonstrably comes from earlier [i:]. 

Even if the popular tradition cannot be accepted at 
its face value, it is often instructive. Each of the 
Romance languages, except Sardinian, shows the same 
vowel f or Latin accented e as f or Latin accented i (p. 1 6) . 
There is abundant evidence that the two sounds were 
distinct in antiqiiity; but the popular tradition is evi- 
dence that e approached an i-sound and l approached an 
e-sound; that is, ζ was a dose β, and l was an open {. 

Loan-words and transcriptions with a foreign 
alphabet f requently make available f or our purposes the 
traditional pronundation of other languages than the 
one we are studying. Countless Graeco-Roman loan- 
words show the general eqnivalence of α and a; con- 
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sequently the Greek tradition is available for Latin α 
and the Latin tradition for Greek α. Similar reasoning 
puts at our disposal the traditional pronundation of 
Armenian, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Coptic, Welsh, English, 
and other languages. 

Usually, however, the sounds of two languages differ 
rather widely; and such a difference is likely to be 
reflected in the form of loan-words. ♦ Latin Ϊ was fre- 
quently — ^perhaps at first regularly— represented by 
Greek €, as in κομέτιον and EaticAtos, and Greek € 
appears in Latin as ii in pipefy cUrus, etc. (pp. 18, 120). 
We conclude that Latin i'^was rdatively near to an 
e-sound (open i), while Greek € was relatively near to an 
i-sonnd (close e). 

While it is tradition which enables us to translate 
into sound the written documents of antiquity, ancient 
orthography itself frequently corrects or supplements 
the tradition. The substitution of Greek φ for τ before 
a rough breathing (ίφ' φ, άφ' oS) is one of several proofs ^ i 
that Greek φ really denoted τ foUowed by a pnfli of 
breath (p. 175). 

Α change in the approved orthography indicates 
a change in pronnnciation, although the change in 
pronundation may have occurred long bef ore the change 
in orthography. The Latin diphthong ai began to be 
written ae about 200 B.c. (p. 48); early Latin quoius, 
quoiy quom became cuvusj cui, cum (p. 64). Such 
changes of spelling occur only when the old spelling 
has ceased to be phonetic. 

In case a change in pronunciation is not reflected in 
standard orthography, it is of ten betrayed by mistakes in 
speUing. The confusion of Latin ae and e in carelessly 
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4 PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN 

written inscriptions of the first centnry a.d. indicates 
that ae had ceased to be a diphthong in the poorer 
quarters of Rome and Pompeii (p. 53). 

The Greeks and Romans have lef t us a large body 

J of grammatical Kterature, in which pronunciation is a 
frequent topic, and there are besides many chance 
references to pronxindation in the andent Kteratures. 
Α very f ew of the andent descriptions of sotinds are quite 
dear and satisfactory. Marius Victorinus says: "Put- 
ting the lower Kp against the upper teeth, with the 
tongue bent back toward the top of the palate, we will 

y pronounce / with a smooth breath." Α modem phone- 
tidan coiild add little of real importance to this (p. 91). 
As an example of unsatisfactory phonetic descrip- 
1/ tion, from which, nevertheless, something may be 
leamed, we may take this from Varro: "One should 
know that the voice, like every body, has three dimen- 
sions, height, thickness, and length. We measure 
length by time and syllables; for it is important to 
distinguish how mudi time is taken in pronouncing 
words, and how many and what sort of syllables eadi 
word has. Accent marks the distinction of height, 
when a part of a word is lowered to the grave accent 
or raised to the acute. Thickness, however, depends 

\r upon the breath (whence the Greeks call breathings 
rough and smooth) ; f or we make all words either thicker 
by pronouncing them with aspiration or thinner by 
pronoundng them without aspiration." Absurd as the 
comparison is, we leam that Latin accent was, in part, 
a matter of pitch (p. 215), and that by "long syllables" 
the Romans meant syllables that require a relatively 
long time to pronounce them. 
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Sometimes a grammatical discussion wbich is not 
primarily devoted to pronundation yields valuable 
information. That Latin eu W2i& a true diphthong 
appears from Agroedus' semantic distinctions between 
eo, eho, heu, and eu; he evidently regards them as 
homonyms (p. 6i). 

CatuUus' famous epigram on Arrius proves that h 
initial and h after mutes were similar, and that in both 
positions the sound was used by the educated, neglected 
by the uneducated, and incorrectly used by the half- 
educated (p. 71). 

The direct testimony of the andent writers has two I ^ 
sOTous defects. There were no trained phonetidans 
in antiquity, and consequently there was no altogether 
trustworthy observation and scarcely any exact descrip- 
tion of speech-sounds. Only an untrained observer 
would have failed to detect, or an iinscientific writer 
to record, the element of stress in the Latin accent 
(pp. 206 ff.)• The difference in articulation between 
Latin d and /, which Terentianus Maurus and Marius 
Victorinus imply, must be illusory (p. 109). Further- 
more, the professional grammarians were so fond of 
constructing systems that the requirements of a theory 
were likely to blind them to the data of observation. 
Varro allowed theoretic considerations (combined with 
Greek tradition) to convince him that h did not represent 
a speech-sotind (pp. 5, 102). 

Andent, even more than modem, sdiolars were 
prone to repeat the statemeuts of their predecessors 
without sufl5dent critidsm. Thus many a description 
of sound was reproduced in the grammars and taught 
in the sdiools long af ter it had ceased to correspond with 
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6 PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN 

actual usage. The Greek grammarians continued to 
ascribe breath to the rough breathing af ter the total 
loss of the sound, much as contemporary French gram- 
marians speak of ^^h aspir6e." The same lault some- 
times led the Roman grammarians f alsely to ascribe to 
Latin . features wbich their Greek predecessors had 
observed in the pronundation of Greek. Thus Prisdan 
tells ns that Latin b, d, and g had more aspiration than 
p, ty and c (p. 93). 

It foUows that statements which are inconsisteQt 
with grammatical tradition are in general more reliable 
than those which may be purely imitative. We cannot 
doubt Sextus Empiricus' assertion that the sonnd of at 
was not diphthongal (p. 142); and the description by 
Roman grammarians of Latin J as a close gains in credi- 
bility from the fact that Greek ω was an open (p. 33). 

The testimony of the andents is usually of value 
in proportion as the phenomena reported are concrete 
and easy to observe. No scholar would doubt that w 
af ter long vowels and diphthongs was simplified, at least 
in speUing, between the time of Vergil and Quintilian, 
even if we had no evidence but the following: 

Quintilian i. 7 . 20: Quid quod Ciceronis temporibus paiilumque 
infra, f ere quotiens s littera media vocalium longarum vel subiecta 
longis esset, geminabatur, ut caussaey cassus, divissiones; quomodo 
et ipsum et Vergilium qtioque scripsisse manus eorum docent.' 

Of equal value is Cicero's testimony in regard to the 
aspiration of mutes in Latin (p. 72). On the other hand, 
the various attempts to give acoustic descriptions of 

' ''Beddes, in Cicero's time and a little later, when s stood between 
or after long vowels it was usually doubled, e.g.y caussae, cassus, divis•' 
siones; that Cicero himself and Vergil also wrote thh way , their autograph 
manusci^ts show." 
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speech-soimds can scarcely be understood, and they prob- 
ably meant very Kttle even to their authors; such terms as 
pinguis and tenuiSy as applied to Latin vowels, probably 
served ηό higher purpose than to conceal ignorance. 

Certain of the ancient writers are very much better 
witnesses than others. In general we should prefer 
those who had high ability, good educatioiiy and an 
interest in language, but no motive f or reducing language 
to a system. Probably Cicero, Quintilian, and Dionysius | 
of Halicamassus are our best witnesses, while in the 
second rank may be placed Aristotle, Dionysius of 
Thrace, and Varro. 

Ancient etymologies are sometimes instructive al- 
though aJmost always foolish. When Prisdan derived 
caelebs from caelestium vitam ducens, he must have 
pronounced b and υ alike (p. 43). Plato derives ήμερα 
from Ιμ€ρο5, and says that η was substituted fort because 
it was a more impressive sound; it follows tliat η and t 
differed in spund (p. 126). / 

Occasionally cries of animals are represented by 
speech-sounds. Menaechmus' wife repeats her charge 
of theft in these words: "Tu, tu istic, inquam." Then 
the slave breaks in: "Shall I bring you an owl to keq) 
right on saying 'tu, tu' for you?" Unless owls have 
changed their language, this fixes the sound of Latin 
long u within rather narrow limits (p. 33). The Greek 
comic poets spelled the cry of a sheep βη βη. This can- 
not be read in the modem Greek fashion [vi: vi:], nor 
yet with a close e-sound [be: be:] ; it might be read with 
the vowel either of EngKsh/ar or of English care (p. 1 23). 

Verse often fumishes evidence conceming pro- 
nundation, particularly in regard to syllabification 



ν 
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and quantity. Latin versification shows that in nuttr 
ciam consonantal i became a vowel, while in Ennius' 
insidiantes and VergU's fluviorum vocalic i became a 
consonant. These and similar forms are evidence that 
the two sounds were fairly close together; that is, con- 
sonantal i was a semivowel rather than a spirant (p. 44). 
Α final vowel before huic is elided in verse; therefore 
the digraph ui does not begin with a consonant; the 
Romans certainly did not say [hwiik] (p. 65). In 
Greek verse av and eu are scanned long even before 
vowels; therefore we cannot read them in the modem 
Greek fasbion as [αν, €v] (p. 148). 

Our scanty knowledge of Greek music lias contributed 
one or two scraps of evidence in regard to the nature of 
the Greek accent. In the Delphic hymns that have 
been recovered, an unaccented syllable is usually not 
snng on a note bigher than the accented syllable of the 
same word. We infer that Greek accent was a matter 
[ of pitch rather than of stress. Since the rule applies 
to the final syllable of oxytones within a phrase, we 
infer that the "grave" accent of such syllables repre- 
sented a pitch higher than that of the other syllables 
of the word (pp. 198, 201). 

There are several ways, aside from orthography, 
in which we may learn that two Greek or Latin words 
contained similar or identical sonnds, although none of 
them have contributed so much to our knowledge as 
have the rhymes of Chaucer and Shakespeare. In the 
case of English rhyme we know just where the correspond- 
ing sounds should appear, and we know approximately 
what degree of similarity is necessary. Ancient allitera- 
tions and puns were bound by no such rules; we are in 
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constant danger of finding alliteration where none was . 
intended, and of overlooking the genuine cas^s on account 
of onr f aulty pronmiciation, while no' man can say just 
how much similarity of sound is required for a pun. 
Under these circiunstances we should attach Kttle weight 
to an alliteration unless it occurs several times, or to an 
isolated pun. For example, voU and volHs are several 
times in the early poets joined with words like vos, 
voster, and voluptasy which certainly contained initial 
vo; this is evidence that voU had not yet become vidt 
(p. 36). On the other hand Plautus' ptin on ignem 
magnutn and inhumanumy since it stands alone, is at 
best a very weak argument that we should pronounce 
g before λ as a vdar nasal (p. 90). It sometimes hap- 
pens that a scrap of evidence of this kind is canceled by 
similar evidence on the other side of the question. 
Plautus' pun on socius and SosL• (Amph. 383), which 
has been thought to indicate the pronunciation sosius, is 
neutralized by the pun on arcem and arcam {Bacch. 943). 

Α misunderstanding indicates similarity between 
two words or sentences, as when Marcus Crassus under- 
stood a street vendor's cry Cauneas "(Figs) from 
Caunus" as cave ne eas. Cave, then, cannot have 
contained a spirant (p. 40), and the vowel of ne must 
have been elided. 

Occasionally we have other indications of identity 
or likeness of sound. Since the names of all other Greek 
letters contain the sonnd represented, it is saf e to argue yj 
that et and oC, the ancient names of 6 and 0, were monoph- 
thongs of the same quality as e and ο (pp. 128, 138). 

Every language shows a certain amount of harmony 
in its system of sounds, and if one sound in a language ' 
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is modified in a given way all similar sounds in that 
language are likely to be modified in the same way. 
i^ Thus all French vowels are articulated farther forward 
in the mouth than are the English vowels which most 
nearly resemble them. English t is formed with the 
tip of the tongue against the upper gum, and so are 
d, fiy l, s, and z. In French all the corresponding sounds 
are formed with the tip of the tongue against the teeth. 
In English both long vowels of medium openness 
[e: , o:] have become diphthongs [ej, ow], and the close 
long voweb [i: , u: ] have become diphthongs in the 
south of England [ij, uw]. 

Having discovered, therefore, that Latin i was closer 

than iy we expect to find δ closer than d (p. 30). Teren- 

tianus Maurus describes the position of d quite clearly 

as a dental; we therefore assume that t was a dental, 

although his description of that sound suggests rather 

an alveolar (p. 109). The fact that the Romans did not 

hrepresent Greek ψ by / shows that the two sounds 

differed. It is a probable inference that θ was not like 

\ English ih nor χ like German ch (pp. 176 ff.)• ^ Attic 

and lonic of the fifth centnry b.c. the original diphthong 

^ €t and the lengthened 6 (sometimes called in our gram- 

mars the improper diphthong) were identical in sound. 

Since the general tendency of the* Greek language is 

^^^ toward the simplification of diphthongs, it is more likely 

' that the diphthong had become a long close e than that 

the lengthened 6 had become a diphthong (p. 123). 

Of very great importance is the evidence furnished 

by phonetic change. Since only languages with a 

j strong stress accent show a tendency to lose unaccented 

vowels, the extensive s3mcope of prehistoric Latin is 
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proof of a stress accent resting upon the only syllable ^ 
of the word which never shows syncope, namely the 
first (pp. 207 f.). Upon the loss of a short vowel by 
syncope consooantal u became the second member of 
a diphthong in fatUor : faveOj lautus : lavo, naufragus : 
navisj etc. It follows that consonantal u was a semi- 
vowel rather than a spirant (p. 39). The product of tne 
contraction of two vowek must, if a monophthong, be 
identical in quality with one of the two, or else inter- 
mediate between them. Since, therefore, €+€=€i, u 
must have the same quality as e. The contraction of 
€+a to η presents a more complicated problem; η 
cannot be eqnivalent to ά, because these sounds are 
consistently distinguished in writing; it cannot be 
eqnivalent to long €, because, as we have just shown, 
long € is written ei, and et is not confused with η in early 
inscriptions. Therefore η must be intermediate between 
€ and α; it must be a relatively open e and € a relatively 
close e. It foUows also that €t is a relatively dose long 
e (pp. 121 f.). 

In combining and interpreting the several items of 
evidence as to any sound, two prindples must be con- 
stantly bome in mind. In the first place, most of the J 
available evidence falls short of definite proof; it is 
therefore important to gather every scrap of evidence 
upon each pomt. In other words the force of our evi- 
dence is cumulative; while it might be possible to doubt 
the validity of each item taken separately, the inference 
f rom all the items combined is in many cases practically 
"^ certain. 

In the second place, we must never neglect chro- 
nology. The prehistoric phonetic change of favitar to 
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fautor is valid evidence on the nature of consonantal 
u in prehistoric Latin. Crassus' misiinderstanding of 
Cauneas as cave ne eas throws light upon the pronun- 
dation of the Ciceronian period; Priscian's connection 
of caelibem with vUam shows that ν had become a spirant 
by the sixth century a.d. Even if we had no conflicting 
evidence from Plautus himself, it would be impossible 
to argue f rom the pun on socius and Sosia that c bef ore 
e and i was already a sibilant; for, aside from possible 
alliterations in Ps.-Qiiintilian and Ausonius/ and an 
isolated form in an inscription of 392 a.d. (see p. 107), 
there is no other evidence of a sibilant element in c 
nntil the sixth centnry. Even then we have to assume 
an affricate [ts] or [tj]; the pure i, which we are asked to 
read in Plautns' socius, did not exist in such words even 
in the earKest French, and it has not yet developed in 
the Italian of the twentieth century. 

The available evidence does not pennit us to do more 
than determine the approximate pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin. We can show that Latin e was closer than 
Sf and that Greek η was more open than e; but we cannot 
tell how great the interval between the two members 
of each pair was. We have no means of knowing whether 
0Γ "not Latin ί and Greek η were identical in quality, or 
whether Latin S was equivalent to English e in men or 
to French έ or whether it differed from them both. 

When, therefore, it is stated in the foUowing pages 
that a given andent sound was "simflar to" a given 
modem sound, that phrase must not be inteφreted as 
meaning "identical with." 

«See Hey, ALL, XIV, 112; Becker, ibid., XV, 146. 



CHAPTER II 

THE LATIN SOUNDS' 

Α 

Our knowledge of the pronunciatioii of Latin α is 
based chiefly upon tradition, but the tradition is for- 
txinately nearly unanimous. Ever3rwhere, except in 
EngUsh-speaking countries, Latin α is pronounced as a 
vowel of extreme openness (about as in English /a/Aer). 
The divergent English pronundation of α (α in Latin 
pater^a in English pate, α ίη Latin iam—a in Eng- 
lish can) resulted from changes in English pronun- 
dation; the Latin vowel was originally pronoimced in 
England in the same way as elsewhere, but when the 
native vowel was altered the Latin vowel was similarly 
modified. The tradition of the schools is confirmed by 
the popular tradition which is embodied in the Romance 

* Edon, 6crilure et pronondation du Latin savani et du Latin popu- 
lairCy Paris, 1 882 ; Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein nach physiologisch- 
fnstorischen GrundsHtzen, Heilbronn, 1885; Karsten, De Uitspraak van 
het Latijn, Amsterdam, 1893; Lindsay, The Latin Language (especiaUy 
pp. 13-147), Oxford, 1894; Sominer, Handbuch der kUeinischen LauP' 
und Formenlehre, second and third edition (espedally pp.' 55-83, 
i53''96)> Heidelberg, 1914; Bennett, The Latin Language (espedally 
pp. 4-31), Boston, 1907; Niedennann, OutUnes of Latin PhaneHcs, 
edited by Strong and Stewart, London, 1910; Grandgent, An ItUroduc- 
tion to Vulgar Latin (espedally pp. 82-141), Boston, 1907. 

Important collections of material are £ckinger, Die Orthograpkie 
laUinischer Worter in griechischen Inschriften, Mimich, 1893; Schuchardt, 
Der Vokalismus des Vidgdrlateins, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1866-^8; GrSber, 
Vulgarlateinische Substrateromanischer Worter, ALL, I-VII; Hammer, 
Die lokale Verbreitung friiheskr rofnamscher Lautwandlungen im aUen 
Italien, Halle, 1894; Claussen, Die griechischm Wdrter im Franzdsi- 
schen, Rom, Forsch., XV, 774-883. 
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languages; with few exceptions they retain Latin α in 

inherited words as a vowel of extreme openness. 

When Greek words were written in Latin letters, 

or vice versa, Greek α always corresponded to Latin α, 

as in ratos, PlcUo, comarchus. The equivalence of the 

two sounds is implied .by Ludlius ix. 352 ff. Marx: 

Aa primum longa, <a> brevis syllaba. Nos tamen unum 
hoc f aciemus, et uno eodemque ut didmtis pacto 
scribemus pacenfty placidCy lanum, aridum, acetum, 
*Ap€s, *Ap€s Graeci ut fadunt.' 

Hence the traditional pronundation of Greek α as an 
open vowel is evidence also for Latin α. Such loan- 
words as English Lancastery wall, (ierman Wall, Kalk, 
make available the traditioii of the pronimciation of 
early Germanic α, which, in spite of the recent diver- 
gence of English, must have been a vowel of extreme 
openness. 

Tradition is supported by the ancient descriptions 
of the sound. 
Terentianus Maurus vi. 328. iii ff• K.: 

Α prima locum littera sic ab ore sumit: 
immunia rictu patylo tenere labra, 
linguamque necesse est ita pendulam reduci, 
ut nisus in illam valeat subire vocis, 
nec partibiis iillis aliquos f erire dentes.' 

' ''To begin at the beginning, αα is a long and α a short syllable. 
Neverthdess we shall make them one; and in one and the same way, 
just as we speak, we shall write ^ocem, placide, lanum, andum, acetum, 
just as the Greeks write *Ap€s, "Apes." In the first line Ludlius dis- 
tinguishes between long and shoit α (αα=ά, α^ά); but since there was 
no difference between them, ezcept in quantity, he recommends that 
they be wiitten alike. 

***A, the first letter, takes its position in the mouth as follows: 
with the mouth wide open one must hold the lips motionlesSi and draw 
back the loosely hanging tongue in such a way that the ίπφιι1&6 of the 
voice can rise to it without striking the teeth anywhere." 
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Martianus Capella iii. 261 : 

Namque α sub hiatu oris congruo solo spiritu memoramtis.' 

Ter^itianus' phrase, linguam necesse est reduci, must 
refer to a bacL vowel similar to the vowd of English 
father or of French pasJ' 

All Latin vowels except α yield different resnlts in 
the Romance languages according to their quantity, 
thus indicating that corresponding long and short 
differed in quality. That no such difference is indicated 
in the case of α is in accord with Lucilius' statement that 
long and short α are pronounced '^n one and the same 
way." This soiind was similar to α in English /a/Aer. 

EandP 

Tradition is imanimous in making both e and i front 
vowels. Even the diphthongal pronunciation of i hi finis, 
etc, which was formerly current in England and America, 
is evidence for an earlier pronundation as a close front 
vowel; for since the sixteenth century English [i:] has 
become [ae]. 

The relative character of the several e- and i-sounds 
is most clearly shown by the Romance languages, 
where accented e and i develop dijGierently according to 
their original quantity . The examples given ία the table 
on page 16 are typical. 

* "For we pronoiince α with the mouth wide open in a way suitable 
only for this letter and aspiration." 

' Latin inscriptionsi however, conf use α and sovrcely more of ten 
than α and e. 

s MOller, De LUteris i et u LaUnis, Marburg, 1898, pp. 5 ff.; Parodi, 
SUdi ItaUani di Fihhgia Classka, I, 385 ff.; Meyer, KZ, XXX 

337 ff. 
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Latin 

Italian 

Sidlian 

French 

Spanish. . .. 
Portug^uese . 
Sardinian. . . 



mel 
miele 

• • • • • 

miel 

miel 

mel 

mele 



venim 

vero 

viru 

/voire ίνδΓδ) 
\plem (pl6nus) 

vero 

crer (credere) 

kreere (credere) 



pira 

pera 

pira 

poire 

sein(slniis) 

pera 

pera 

pira 



} 



vivere 
vivere 

vivre 

vivir 
viver 
raigma (radiiJiia) 



In every Romance language, except the dialect of 
Logudoro in Sardinia, e and ϊ have merged in a single 
sound (except for certain variations due to the influence 
of the surroimding sounds), whfle accented S andi have 
ever3rwhere been kept distinct. It f ollows that the quality 
of Latin e was nearer an i-sound than was that of Sy and 
that the quality of Ϊ was nearer an e-sonnd than was 
that of i. In other words e was a closer vowel than i, 
and i than ϊ. The conclusion is confinned by the fact 
that accented i is in all Romance languages retained as 
an i-soimd; it was so close a vowel as to avoid the tend- 
ency to develop into an e-sound. 

If this inference is correct we may expect to find in 
Latin inscriptions a tendency to use the symbol i f or δ 
and the symbol e for ϊ; and, since both the intermediate 
sounds have yielded e in most of the Romance languages, 
we may be inclined to expect more instances of the 
character e for ϊ than of the character i for e. As a 
matter of fact, the most common misuse of the front 
vowels is the substitution of e for i, as in the following: 



admenistrator, CIL xii. 674 
adsedua, xii. 2193 
anemai x. 3305; zii. 481 
aureficinam, vii. 365 



bassileca, iv. 1779 
baselica, vii. 965 
bes. xii. 481 
Bret(t)aimicus,iu. 711, 712,6979 
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Cap^tolino, iii. 771 
carmena, iii. 12854 
cast^ate, v. 1973 
condedit, v. 7570 
Corenthus, iz. 4569 
deposata, x. 1378 
fede, xii. 2089, 2153 
Felippus, xiv. 1946 
Helaritati, xiv. 615 
inemitabili, z. 7586 (bis) 
«nnocens, zii. 2701 
menus, viii. 9984, etc. 



nesi, zii. 2426 

offecina, ix. 6078. 3 

sates, xii. 2179 

Salenatoriae, xiv. 1571 

setu=situs, viii. 9639 

sebi, V. 1648 

trebibos, ix. 4204 

utel^as, xii. 2085 

virgenales, xii. 2384 

vertute, V. 6244 

dumver, -veratus, iii. 7484, etc. 

imivera, x. 7196 



The use of e f or ϊ is common in late inscriptions in 
the third person singular active {facet, vibet), in the 
nominative and genitive singular of the third declension 
(civikUes, ix. 1128), in the dative and ablative plural of 
the third dedension (victorebuSy ix. 5961), and in super- 
latives (karessemOy merentessemo, ii. 2997)/ 

There are also many instances of i for e in inscriptions: 



adoliscens, CIL xii. 1792, 2069 

agis, z. 1692 

Aimlius, iii. 2010, etc. 

dibuisti, xiv. 2841 

didicavi, iii. 3474 

duodinos, x. 7777 

eclisia,' xii. 2085, etc. 

Epictisis,' xiv. 1887 

fidt, ix. 3581, etc. 

iicerat, iz. 699 

fecirunt, iii. 10743 

Filix, iv. 451 1 

ffliciter, x. 6565 

havfte, V. 1636 

' For other examples see Schuchardt, Π, i ff.; Grandgent, op, cit., 
p. 85, and references. 

*Possibly these words reflect the identity in pronundation of 
Greek η and i (p. 127). 

> See other examples in Schuchardt, Π, 69 ff. 



innoas, x. 4510 

minsis, xiv. 2710, etc. 

Neclicta, xii. 955 

nive, i. 199 =v. 7749 {passim) 

posmnint, iii. 8729 

requiiscit, requiiscet, v. 6397, 

efc. 
nges^regis, xii. 2654 
ngna, xii. 975 
Rhmus, iv. 4905 
Smcam,* xiv. 2215 
bix.=vexillarius, x. 3502 
vix^nmt, x. 449 2^ 
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Most of the instances of the symbol i for i, except 
in hiatus (p. 21), and of the symbol e for i can be explained 
as due to other causes than phonetic resemblance. 
Such foims as benificium and benifacta are traces of an 
original distinction between benificium with regular 
weakening in the second syllable and benefacta, a phrase 
without weakening. Standard Latin generalized the 
vowel Cy but the uneducated tended rather to generalize 
the vowel i. To the regular process of weakening is to 
be ascribed such a fonn as peUigCy CIL i. 1007. Further- 
more the character 1 1 , often used f or E, was f requently 
confused with I by the stonecutters. 

Few of the inscriptions with e for Ϊ and i for e are 
earlier than the third centiiry A.D./ but that Ϊ and Β 
were relatively near each other in earlier tijnes as well 
is indicated by Greek transcriptions of Latin words and 
the orthography of the other Italic languages. There 
is abimdant evidence that in the time of the Roman 
republic and early empire Latin ϊ was f fequently, perhaps 
at first regularly, represented by Greek €. Among the 
early instances of this orthography are EeuicAt, CIG 
2322 h 30 (probably before 2cx> b.c); ΌφΛλΐ€, 2322 b 86 
(probably before 200 b.c); kiireios, SGDI 2581. 122 
(189--88 B.C.); κομέτίον, Dittenberger, SyUoge^, 300, 2 
(170 B.C.), IG ix. ii. 89 α lo (150-147 b.c), BCH, 
IX, 402, 3 (120-^5 B.C.); ΚαΐΓ€τώλιοϊ', Dittenberger, 
SyUoge^j 3cx>, 33 (170 b.c), IG xiv. 986 (first century b.c.) ; 
Εαμ€λλΙα, Gaertringen, Priene, 41, 3 (136 b.c.) ; Νβμβτώ- 
pvoSjBCH^ILj 130, 37 (120-95 b.c.) ; ΚομττιτάΚίασταΙ,ΒΟΠ, 
νΠ, 13, i8 (97-96 B.C.); Δομέτιοί, IG ix. L 483 (94 b.c), 

' Some scholars assume that i had become a dose e by the third 
centuiy; but the evidence scaicely wanants such a concliision. 
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iii. 581 (probably about 16 b.c); ΎφΙρω$, η, 483, iii. 
y 439, 440, 441 (these three before 4 a.d.); XeyeSws, CIG 

t 
in 
ar 
ie 
t 

Ά 




Sioi (33A.D.); Αομ€τίαν6ί, IGRRP i. 862, etc. (first 

century a.d.); Φλαμ€ί'ία, IG iii. 1296 (early empire).* 

Conversely Greek € is represented by Latin i in the loan- 

words piper (Trirepi), cUrus (κέδροι) y and incitega 

{ίτγγυθήκη)^ and in a niimber of epigraphical forms, such 

as PkUumina, CIL iii. 14192. 16 (a bilingual inscriptioQ 

with Φίλουμένη in the Greek version), v. 2265, ix. 1431, 

etc, PkUuminuSy xiv. 3817, Diaiuminus^ xiv. 3337, 

Susomine (Σωζόμενη), xii. 1509, chizecae (for Graeco- 

Latin chezice), iv. 1364, ArchUaus, x. 3699, ArHmisia, 

iii. 2343α/ X. S7S7, Artimiiora, xiv. 498.* From these 

facts we infer that Greek e and Latin ϊ were similar 

soimds; that is, Greek € was a close e, and Latin Ϊ was 

an open u 

In the minor Italic languages as well as in Latin e 

and ϊ tended to approach each other in quality. In 

Umbrian this is shown, as in Latin, by frequent use of 

the character e for ϊ and of the character i for L In 

the Oscan alphabet there is a special symbol Η , trans- 

cribed 1, to denote an open i which resulted from an 

earlier e or Ϊ. Hence we find regularly such correspond- 

ences with Latin as these: 

Latin est iSgatis qnis Imus 

Oscan est ligatuis pis imad-en 

It is not to be assmiKsd that the sevef al Italic languages 
had the same vowel-system; in fact it is clear that in 

< Other examples in Dittenberger, Hermes, VL, 130 ff., and Eckinger, 
op. cU,, pp. 29 E, 

■The worde CUarcuSf PafUhia, Thiagene, Tiod&rus, TiudosiuSf 
TkhdotoSf TMophaneSf TkiopkUeSf and Tharasia may belong here instead 
of in the list on p. 21. 
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the second century b.c. Oscan had gone farther than 
either Umbrian or Latin in assimilating e and Ϊ. But 
it would nevertheless be probable, even without the 
evidence just adduced from Greek transcriptionSy that 
so marked a tendency of Oscan and Umbrian was shared 
by republican Latin. 

That the quality of e dijGiered according to its quantity 
is stated by seyeral of the Roman grammarians: 

Marius Victorinus vi. 33. 3f. K.: O, ut e, gemmum vocis 
soniim pro condicione temporis promit, unde inter nostras vocales 
17 et ω graecorum ut supervacuae praetermissae sunt.' 

Pompeius v. 102. 4ff. K.: Ε aliter longa, aliter brevis 

sonat £rgp quomodo ezprimendae sunt istae litterae? 

Dicit ita Terentianus, ''Quotienscumque e longam volumus 
proferri, vicina sit ad i litteram."' Ipse sonus sic debet sonare, 
quomodo sonat i littera. Quando dicis evUaty vidna debet esse — 
sic pressa, sic apgusta ut vicina sit ad i litteram. Quando vis 
dicere brevem e, simpliciter sonat.^ 

Servius Ad poruUum iv. 431. 16 ff. K. : Vocales sirnt quinque, 
aeiou. £x his duae, e et 0, aliter sonant productae, aliter cor- 
reptae Ε quando producitiur vidnum est ad sonum i 

' "O, like e, pioduces two vowel soimds according to the quantity; 
wherefore η and ω of the Greeks have been omitted f rom the list of our 
vowels as supeifluous." 

* There is no such statement in the extant writings of Terentianua; 
but the passage just dted from Marius Victorinus, who usually para- 
phiases Terentianus, niay be based upon the remark which Pompeins 
quotes. 

***E aounds in one way when long, in another when short. . . . ^ 
ThereCore how are those letters to be pronoimced ? Terentianus sa3rs, 
'Whenever we want to produce long e, let it be near the letter f.' The 
aoiind itself should aound as the letter f sounds. When 3rou Sjay emkU, 
it should be a ndghboring sound — so compressed, so Danow as to be 
near to the letter i, When 3rou want to pronounce short e, it aounds 
simply." 
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litterae, ut meta; quando autem correptum, vidnum est ad sonum 
diphthongi, ttt equusJ^ 

Servius' spedfication of only e and ο as vowels whose 
quality dijGiered according to quantity is probably a 
reflection of the fact that e corresponded to Greek € 
and η, and ο to Greek ο and ω. Nevertheless the state- 
ments which we have cited are so definite and so diff erent 
from any extant passages in Greek that they have evi- 
dential value. Furthermore one fifth-century gram- 
marian testifies to the difference between i and Ϊ. 

Consentius v. 394. 19 ff. K.: Medium quendam sonum inter 
e et i habet (i littera), ubi in medio serxnone est, ut hominem, 
Mihi tamen videtur quando producta est plenior vel acutior essei 
quando autem brevis est, medium soniun exhibere debet.' 

The first sentence clearly describes an open i, whfle the 
second distinguishes loiig i from this. 

There is evidence that g was closer before a vowel 
than in other positions. Although there are in inscrip- 
tions relatively few instances of the character i for S 
final or before a consonant^ i f or i in hiatns is rather 
commoiL 

ar»a, CIL vi. 541, etc. calciamenta, ii. 5181. 32, 35, 36 

argentiam, xiv. 35 casium, iv. 5380; ii. 18 

balnia, xiv. 914 Cemlis, xii. 4371 

balin^^ xiv. 21 12; ii. 31 Cliarcus, xiv. 1880 

» "There are five vowels, α e i u. Two of these, e and α, sotind 

in one way when long, in another when short When e is long it 

is near to the aovaia of the letter i, as meta; but when it is short, it is 
near to tlie sound of the diphthong (i.e. ae), as equus" 

><<The letter f has a sound intennediate between e and i, when 
it is in the interior of a word, as hominem, To me, nevertheless, it seeins 
fuller or sharper when long, but when it is short it should show the 
intermediate sound." 
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commiantium, v. 1863 Panthia, xii. 421, etc. 

•amus, iv. 5092, etc. paxiat, i. 197, 10 

exiat, X. 6707 periat, iv. 11 73, etc. 

gallinado, xii. 4377 piliatum, zii. 4247 

glaria, viii. 2532 Bbg Putiolanxis, iv. 2152, etc. 

(h)al>ias, iv. 2083, etc. Thiagene, xiv. 2781 

(h)abfat, iv. 538 Tiodorus, v. 1683 

Hordionia, IG xiv. 1362 Tiudosius, x. 6936 

hornorum, CIL vi. 8680 Thiodotos, ii. 4970, 514 

L^bio, ii. 4970, 257, etc. Thiophanes, xiv. 420 

liciat, ix. 3437 Thiophiles, v. 4510 

lentia, ix. 1655 Thrasia, z. 1786, etc. 

nocias, x. 4053 baliat, iv. 4874 

oUariiis, ix. 5307 viniaruin, v. 5543 

The grammarians censure some of these and several 
similar foims (Appendix Probi iv. 198. 2 ff. K., Caper vii. 
106. II K.), and there are numerous such misspelHngs 
in manuscripts/ The same tendency appears in a few 
Greek transliterations. 

iptOi CIL viii. 12508. 15, 39, eic, 
icaXtKco$»calceiis, Ed. Diod. iz. sa 
KcpcoXts, IG xiv. 760. 5, 1027 ^ 

XcvTcaptoi, ziv. 2323 
•Op&oviov, CIG 3831 α ; 
ippuL•^ IG vii. 24. 11 
irciXiov, Ed. Diod. viii. 16 
IIorcoAavos, /Gziv. 1102. 8 

The Romance languages show that unaccented S in 
hiatus ultimately became a semivowel (consonantal t) 
in the same way as original t in hiatus (p. 45). It must 
therefore have become first a close i, then i, and finally 
consonantal i. Α niunber of Romance words show that 

'Other ezamples in SchuchaTdt, I, 424 ff. 
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even imder the accent S in hiatus finally became as 
close not only as Ϊ but even as I; namely Italian cria 
from creaty Italian dio, Spanish dios from deus, Italian 
and Spanish mio from tneus. With thesc^ forms should 
be ccHnpared Ποτίολο4, IG xiv. 737, 739, 830, 1102. 22, 
II 14; \€ίων—ΐ€ο, Audollent, Defix. Tab. 271. 34; dia^ 
dea^ CIL ix. 4178; 'Bovablqt^Bonae Deae, IG xiv. 1449; 
nUay CIL iv. 3494; and iam—eam, which is censured by 
Caper vii. 106. 11 K.* That the close quality of ^ in 
hiatus belonged to pre-classical Latin is made probable 
by the similar phenomena of Umbrian and Oscan (see 
Buck, Grammar of Oscan and ϋηώτίαη, ρ. 32). In the 
latter language the symbol Η (I) is regularly employed 
f 0Γ ori^nal i before a vowel as well as for original e 
andl 

It is probable that Ϊ also wae doser when followed by 
a vowel than when followed by a consonant; for the 
Romance foniis of Latin dies show the normal develop- 
ment of Latin iy Italian di, Old French di, Spanish dia, 
Rmnanian zi. The use of the tall form of i, usually a 
mark of long quantity, probably indicates the close 
quality of the vowel not only in DIES, CIL vi. 7527, DlE, 
10239. 8, and in the frequent PlVS,^ but also in COL- 
LEGlO vi. 2040, CLAVDlO vii. 12, etc. 

The Roman grammarians have much to say about a 
short abnormal vowel between i and u. 

' For the explanation of mieis, dii, diis, η, and iis, see Sturtevant, 
Coniraction in the Case Forms of the Latin io- and VBL-stems and of deus, 
is, and idem. 

*Pius originally had a long vowel, but since this was shortened 
as early as Plautus' time, its quality was undoubtedly the same as that 
of I in hiatus in other words. See other examples in Christianseiiy 
De Apicibus et i Longis, p. 50. 
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Quintilian i. 4. 8: Medios est quidam u et i litterae sonus; 
non enim sic optimum dicimus ut opitnufn^ 

Quintilian i. 7. 21: £tiam optimus, tnaximm ut mediam i 
litteram, quae veteribus u f uerat, acciperent, Gai primum Caesaris 
inscriptione traditum factum.' ^ 

We cannot translate the words eooUiSy pinguis, plenus^ 
etc, into modem phonetic terms, but otherwise the 
following passages offer little difficulty: 

Velius Longus vii. 49. 16 ff. K.: / vero littera interdum exilis 
est, interdum pinguis, ut in eo quod est prodit, vincU^ condU 
ezilius volo sonare, in eo vero quod significatur prodire, vincire, 
condire nsque pinguescit ut iam in ambiguitatem cadat utrum per i 
quaedam debeant dici an per u ut est optumus, maxutnus. In 
quibus adnotandum antiquum sermonem plenioris soni fuisse et, 
ut ait Cicero, rusticanum, atque illis fere placuisse per u talia 
scribere et enuntiare. £rravere autem grammatici qui putavenmt 
superlativa per u enuntiari. Ut enim concedamus illis in optimo, 
in maximOf iri pidcherrimOy in iustissifnoy quid f adent in his nomini- 
bns, in quibus aeque manet eadem qiiaestio superlatione sublata, 
manubiae an manibiae, libido an lubido? Nos vero, postquam 
exilitas sermonis delectare coepit, usque i littera castigavimns illam 
pinguitudinem, non tamen ut plene % litteram enimtiaremus. 
£t concedamus talia nomina per u scribere iis qui antiquorum 
voluntates sequuntur, ne tamen sic enuntient quomodo scribunt.^ 

m 

s "Tliere is a certam sound intermediate between u and i; ior we 
do not say opiimum in the same way as opmum" 

* '^That optimus and maxitnus should take i as their middle letter, 
which for the ancients had been u, is said to have been brought 
about by an inscription of Gaius Caesar" (i.e., Juliiis Caesar; cf. Velius 
Longus, dted on p. 25). 

* "But the letter i is sometimes thin and sometimes thick, as for 
example in prodit, vincit, condit I want it to have the thiimer sound, 
but in prodire, vincire, condire, (and other forms of these verbs?) it 
grows so thick tbat finally it becomes doubtful whether certain worda 
should be pronounced with i or with u, as optumus, maxumus. In these 
MEprds we must note that the andent language was of fuUer sound and, 
as Cicero says, nistic, and that men of thoee timei usually pieferred to 
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It is odd that Velius Longus has chosen as his first 

three examples third persons singular which may come 

f rom verbs either of the third or of the f ourth conjuga- 

tion. Furthermore it is unusnal to say in eo qtiod 

significatur for in eo quod esL Consequently Keil, 

Seelmann, and others assume an elUpsis after volo 

sanarCy which they supply : si dico db eo quod est prodere, 

vincere, condere. After condire they place a full stop. 

This would make Velius prescribe a different pronun- 

ciation of the third person singular according as the 

verb concemed is of the third or of the fourth conjuga- 

tion. Such a difference is highly improbable; it cer- 

tainly cannot be assumed on the sole basis of a doubtful 

emendation. 

Velius Longus vii. 67. 3 ff . K.: Varie etiam scriptitatum est 
mancupmmj aucupium, manubiae, siquidem C. Caesar per i 
scripsit, ut apparet ex titulis ipsius, at Augustus per u, ut testes 

sunt eins inscriptiones Relinquitiir igitiir electio, utrumne 

per antiquum sonum, qui est pinguissimus et u litteram occu- 
pabat, velit quis enimtiare, an per hunc, qui iam videtur elegantior, 
exilius, id est per * litteram, has proferat voces.' 



write and pronounce such woids witli u, But those grammaiians have 
been mistaken who have thought that superlatives are pronounced with 
u, For even though we yield to them in regard to optimus, tnaximus, 
ptdcherrimuSj iusUssimus, what will they do with these nouns, in which the 
same doubt as before remains, though they are not superlatives, namely 
manubiae or manibiae, Ubido or lubido ? As f or us, ever aince thinness 
of speech has begun to be agreeable, we have constantly corrected that 
thickness by the use of the letter i, not, however^ so as f ully to pronounce 
the letter i» And iet us concede the writing of such words with u to 
those who follow the preferences of the ancients, provided, however, 
they do not pronounce as they write." 

* ** Mancupium, aucupium, and manubiae have been variously 
written, since Gaius Caesar wrote them with i, as appeais froxn his 

inscriptions, but Augustus with tf , as his inscriptions testify Con- 

sequently the choice is left open whether one prefeis to pronounce with 



/ 
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Velius Longus vii. 68. 3 ff. K.: NonnuUi etiam varie modo 
per u modo per i scripsenmt artuhm et arttbus, ut, si cum sig- 
nificatione artus essent, ut arcus et parttiSy u littera in dativo et 
ablativo servaretur, si vero essent artes, ut arces et parteSj tunc 
idem illi casus per i scriberentiir. Mihi videtur nimis rusticana 
enuntiatio futura si per u extulerimiis. Ita tamen existimo 
enuntiandum, ut nec nimis i littera exilis sit, nec, u litteram si 
scripseris, enuntiationis sono nimis plena.' 

Velins Longus vii. 75. 12 ff. K.: Aurifex melius per i sonat 
quam per u. At aucupare et aucupium mihi rursus melius videtur 
sonare per u quam per i; et idem tamen aucipis malo quam 
aucupiSf quia scio sennonem et decori servire et aurium voluptati. 
Unde fit ut saepe aliud scnbami:is, aliud enuntiemus, sicut supra 
locutus sum de viro et virtute, ubi i scribitiir et paene u eniintiatiir. 
Unde Ti. Claudius novam quandam litteram excogitavit similem 
ei notae quam pro aspiratione Graeci poniint, per quam scribe- 
rentur eae voces, quae neque secundum exilitatem i litterae neque 



the andent sound which is very thick and used to require tlie letter u, or 
whether he will produce these words in thinner f ashion witli this soymd 
which now seems more elegant, that is with the letter V 

Velius Longus sometimes distinguishes carefully between spelling 
and pronundation, but sometimes he confuses the two. In the nezt 
to the last sentence of the first passage he is clearly speaking of orthog- 
raphy, but he uses the phonetic terms exilitas and pinguitudo. In the 
fourtli passage he seems to speak of sound alone, but the refer- 
ence to Gaudius' new letter idiows that he is really discussing the 

; Confusion 'between.two way^«ol|WTitixig a smgle souiid. /There is, then, 
Bttle doubt t^at this second ^ssage adso really discusses a div6rgence 

- ) ψ spieWngi rathj^r thai) in proxftmciatioii. Otherwise Miiller, De Liiteris 

, . \* ' ''Some hsiv^ also varied (Q"writing artt^ms ο,ήά arf^ms sometimes 
'■< witli fi, aiid':^metimes "with *, so that, if the word hadfhe meaning of 
arfu$,iit lettq^ u was relainfed in the dative ahd ablative, as in 
arcussiia partus, but that, il tkt meaning were thktoinrtes, those same 
case^ werct writteA with i, as in arces and pdHes, To me it seems 
that the pIΌn^mciation wonld be too rustic if we shoold speak the words 
wkh u, Neverthieless I thiok that one shoiild pronounce in such a way 
>. tMf the tetter Ϊ shall not be too thin, and that if yeu write u it shall not 
be tpo full m tiiQ sound of its pronundation." 



V i 
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rursus secundum latum litterae sonum enimtiaientur, ut in eo 

quod est legeref scrtbere £st autem ubi pinguitudo u 

litterae decentius servatiir, ut in eo quod est volutnuSf nolumus, 
possumtis. Μ in cofUitnaci melins puto i servari; venit enim a 
cotUemnendOf tametsi Nisus et contumacem per u putat posse dici 
a tumore^ 

Marius Victorinns vi. 19. 22 ff. K.: Sunt qui inter u tt i 
litteras supputant deesse nobis vocem .... sed pinguius quam 
i exilius quam u. Sed et pace eorum dixerim, non vident y lit- 
teram desiderari; sic enim gylam, myserum, Syllam, proocymum 
dicebant antiqui. Sed nnnc consuetudo paucorum hominum ita 
loquentimn evanuit, ideoque voces istas per u vel per i scribite.' 

We know of the abnormal vowel of wr, virgOy video, 
etc, only from the Roman grammarians and a few late 
spellings such as unibyriae, CIL xiv. 418, Byrginio, xiv. 

' **Aurifex sounds better with i than with u, But aucu.pare and 
aucupium on tlie other hand seem to me to sound better with u than 
with i; and nevertheless I prefer aucipis to aucupis, because I know that 
speech is obedient to beauty and the pleasure of the ears. Wherefore 
it often happens that we wiite one thing and speak another, as I said 
above in regard to vir and virtus, in which i is written and a sound 
similar to μ is pronounced. Consequently Tiberius Claudius invented 
a new letter like the mark which the Greeks write f or the rough breath- 
ing, that with this letter those words shonld be written which are not 
pronounced according to the thin sound of the letter i nor according to 
the wide sound 6f the letter, as in the f orms of Ugere and scribire, .... 
In some words, however, the thickness of the letter u is more agreeable, 
as in volumus, noiumus, possumus, But in contitnax I think it better 
to keep i; for it comes from €(mtemnOj although Nisus thinks tbat one 
may say contumax with u from tumor.'* 

It is remarkabie tbat in this paasage the i of legit seems to be called 
latus, although in the passage quoted on p. 24 the same sound is called 
exUis, whichever interpretation of that passage we adopt. 

' "Some writers reckon that we lack a vowel intermediate between 
u and « . . . . but thicker than i and thinner than u. But (with their 
pennission may I say itl) they do not see that what is wanted is the 
letter y; for in that way the ancients spoke gyla, mysefy Sylla, proxymus, 
But now the practice of the few who spoke thus has vanished; therefore 
write these words with u ότ with i" 
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1064, and in such words the Romance languages show 
only front vowels, as in Italian vergme from virgo. 
Apparently the cnange occurred only in a part of the 
lingnistic community and it was not permanent even 
there. There is no evidence for the abnormal vowel in 
these words in republican times, and so. we need not 
connect them with the words which tended t» be written 
with u in early texts. 

The variation between u and i is well attested in 
lumpa or limpa, lubet or libety clupeus or clipeus, liber 
"inner bark" from *luber, whose original ύ followed / and 
preceded a labial consonant; in incltUus or inclUus, 
lacruma or lacrima, obstupesco or obstipesco, whose 
original iinaccented ύ stood before a single consonant; 
and in numerous words such as recupero,ox recipero, 
maxumus or maximt^, Crassupes or Crassipes, whose 
original unaccented tf, S, or δ stood before a labial con- 
sonant. In republican times the tendency was to write 
such words with u, whereas i was pref erred in imperial 
times, and the Romance languages usually show front 
vowels, as in I talian orefice f rom aurufex, aurifex. In many 
words, however, i was firmly established at the beginning 
of onr records {sinciputy minimus, animay legimus). In 
other words, on the contxary, u remained the normal 
spelling in imperial times (occupo, contubemalis, pos- 
tumus, volumus, possumus). In a few cases the Romance 
languages show the regular development of ώ, as in 
Italian ricovero from recupero. The vowel of the pre- 
ceding syllable had something to do with fixing the 
u 0Γ the i, as one leams by contrasting volumus with 
legimtiSy posiumus with minimus, octiupo with recipio, 
cofUubemalis with sinciput, etc. 
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It is impossible to say predsely what the pronun- 
dation was. We may assume an abnormal vowel which 
gradually shifted f rom a sound near to the u-soviad to one 
near the i-sound, and assume f urther that in some words 
this sonnd was early assimilated into ordinary i^ by a 
preceding (volumus), or into ordinary ί by a preceding 
ay e, or i {legimus). But we may equally well assiune 
two abnormal vowels, one relatively near to u and the 
other relatively near to i, and suppose that in many 
words the first changed into the second. 

There were, then, two varieties of e-sound in Latin. 
The close e was similar in quaKty to French β or έ in nez 
Heviy or German e in Beet, sekne, or the vowel of Scotch 
and American English bake, etc. The open g was 
similar to French έ or to English e in men. Before 
vowels ί was closer than in other positions; it may 
have had the same quality as i, There were also two 
varieties of the normal i-sound in Latin. The close f 
was similar to the vowel of English queen or to French 
if and the open I to the i of English pin. Before 
vowels, however, Ϊ seems to have approached the sound 
of i. The abnormal vowel of opiimus, libetj etc, may 
have been siinilar to French u or German U. 

OandlP 

An almost unanimous tradition leads us to assign to 
the Latin characters and u the value of back vowels, 
and to place u at the extxeme of the vowel triangle 
opposite i, This tradition supplements and confinns 
tbe one which gives e and i the value o£ front vowels. 

> Muller, De Litteris i et u Latinisy Marburg, 1898, pp. 19 ff.; Ander- 
son, ΤΑΡΑ, XL, 99 ff.; Sturtevant. CP, XI. 302 ff. 
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In most languages a certain harmony exists between 
the soimds lying along the two legs of the vowel tris^gle 
(pp. gf.). We may therefore expect to find that in 
Latin u and δ were respectively closer than the cor- 
responding short sounds^ since i and e have been shown 
to be closer than Ϊ and ί respectively. 

The evidence is of the same general character as in 
the case of the front vowels, but less abundant. The 
following table illustrates the deyelopment of ο and u 
in the Romance languages. 



Latin 

Italian 

French 

Spanish. . . . 
Portuguese. 
Sardiman. . 
Rumanian. 



9 



TOtBL' 

ruota 

roue 

rueda 

roda 

roda 

roata 



dolor(?sus 
doloroso 
douloureux 
doloroso 



vox 

voce 

voix 

voz 

voz 

boge 

boace 



g«la 

gola 

gueule 

gola 

gola 

bula 

gura 



nux 

noce 

noix 

• • • • 

noz 

nuge 

nuc 



mwrus 

muro 

mur 

ιημτο 

muro 

muru 



Everywhere, except in Sardinian and Rumanian, 
δ and ύ have undergoiie parallel devdopment, although 
both sounds appear in various forms according to the 
nature of the surrounding sounds, as in French guetUe 
and noixy both of which contain Latin ύ, Consequently 
δ must have been relatively near the ti-sound and ύ 
relatively near the <7-souud; in other words, δ was closer 
than i, and ύ was more open than «. Furthermore, 
Λ, like i, remains a close vowel everywhere, even though 
in French it has become an abnormal vowel. 

As in the case o£ the front vowels, the misspellings 
of inscriptions confirm the evidence of the Romance 
languages. Here are a few of the many instances o£ 
f or ύ: 
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actoarius, CIL v. 1595 
Calag^vntCanus) ii. 4245 
caiu^nt, iv. 41 12 
col(7bar(ia), ii. 4592 
cobmnas, ix. 4875 
com, iv. 3935 
Cumulatis, z. 5349 
co(n)i(7gi, ii. 2997; iii. 14309 
Exoperius, xii. 492 
Febr<?arius, xii. 936 
fi>ndabet=fun(iavit, xii. 936 
maniat^ iii. 14190 



Patroinus, ix. 1278 
resorge, xu. 2120 
ridicola, iv. 5360 
soh, xii. 933 
S0=sum, z. 2070 
trebib(7s, iz. 4204 
obiqe, iv. 2288 
Verecondus, viii. 6070 
oma, xii. 972 
σχοτ iii. 9585 
oxsor, iii. 9605' 



The use of uiox d\s most conunon in Southem Italy 
and Gaul, where the native languages, Oscan and Gallic, 
lacked J. It is nevertheless significant that in both 
regions Latin δ was confused with u rather than with a,^ 
as would have been the case if Latin δ had been an 
open sound, that is, nearer to α than to u. There are 
besides a few instances of u for δ f rom other parts of the 
Roman world. In the foUowing list, forms dted frojn 
Volumes iv, ix, and χ of CIL are likely to reflect Oscan 
influence, and those from Volumes ν and xii Gallic 
influence. 



cemi#, CIL iv. 6698 

Ci^tanuha, ix. 4660 

doli^rem, ix. 648 

Flf^rinus, xu. 2086 

fl«s, iv. 5735 

lecti#r, xii. 2701 

maii^res, iz. 648 

Mausi^leum, viii. 9189 

meQSi^rum, ix. 648 

neptts, ix. 648; x. 4523; xii. 5336 

pronepKS, ix. 648 



nifinin[clator], xiv. 4010 
Oct^ris, ii. 2959. 13; iii. 14893 
orati^riu, xiv. 3898 
Panni^nia, xii. 15 
parenti^rum, ix. 648 
ptfnere, iii. 9585 
praeti^rianam, zii. 4355 
rect^r, xii. 338, 1499 
Victi*rina) ix. 1373 
uz»re, V. 5416 



> Other examples in Schuchardt, Π, 149 ff. 
* In GaUic Indo-European δ had become J. 
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We have, besides, accusatives plural of the second 
declension: annus (common in Gaul and Southem 
Italy), universuSf xiv. 2934, emerUus,m. 21 16, natus, 
2179; ablatives singular of the second declension: 
quartu, xii. 1504, quiniu, 2079, septimu, 488, tiiolu, 
1725, hucy 1724, etc, didu, factu^ xiv. 2846, meritUj 
2080, oraturiu^ 3898, specidu, 2772.' 

Just as Latin Ϊ was of ten represented by Gre^ €, so 
Latin ΰ was of ten represented by Greek 0, as in Μόμμιο$, 
noirXcoSy AeOKoXXos (later Μούμμιο$, Πούττλιοί, ΑοϋκούΚ- 
\os) ; but since Greek had no pure short u, we can inf er 
only that Greek was nearer to Latin ύ than was any other 
Greek short vowel. Of more significance is the repre- 
sentation of Greek by Latin u in such words as amurca 
(άμόί/γη), cummi gummi (ώμμι), cunila (κονΙΚη), purpura 
{^Γopφbpa)y fumpia (βομφαία), and the following: 

amptora, CIL iv. 6710, 67 11 Μβηίφίΐυβ, ix. 6082. 53 

Cletfnica, ii. 3451, 3505 TheMdosius, iz. 1365, 1946; 
βιηριιητιπι, ix. 10 xii. 5750 

LasMUce, ii. 147 Titfdosio, z. 6936' 

Since Greek 0, as we shall see (p. 138), was a close and 
Latin ύ was an open u, they were similar in quality as 
well as in quantity. Confusion between them was to 
be expected. 

Confirmatory evidence is afforded by Umbrian and 
Oscan. In Umbrian documents written in the Latin 
alphabet^ d is kept distinct from u, while original δ 

f ' Other ezamples in Schuchardt, Π, 91 ff. 

* Other ezamples in Schuchardt, Π, 144 ff.; Claussen, Rom. 
ForscK XV, 858. 

s The native alphabet had but a single character for and u, On 
this whole matter see Buck, GrammQf of Oscan and Umbrian, pp. 36 ff . 
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is written sometimes and sometimes u. In Oscan 6 
is in general retained, but original δ is regularly written u. 
Another indication of the close sound of ti is f umished 
by Plautus Men. 653 f . Menaechmus' wife is accusing 
him of having given her paila to his pretty ndghbor 
Erotium, and she repeatedly uses the pronoun of the 
second person. 

Menaechmus: £gon dedi? Matrona: Tu, tu istic, inquam. 
Penicidus: Vin adforri noctuam, 

qua6 "tu tu" usque dicat tibi? 

The grammarians speak of a difference in quality 
between δ and δ, but it is not easy to interpret all that 
they say. The earliest description is that o£ Terentianus 
Maurus (vi. 329. 121 ff. K.): 

Z2I Ο Graiugeniim longior altera est figura, 
alter sonus est et nota temporum minori; 
compendi nostri meliora credidenint, 
vocalibns ut non nisi quinque fungeremur; 

125 productio longis daret ut tempora bina, 
correptio plus tempore non valeret uno. 
Hinc ^ra minus scribimus, hinc et ω supremum; 
una quoniam f as habitum est notare fonna, 
pro temponbus q\iae geminmn ministret usiun. 

130 Igitxir sonitum reddere cum voles minori, 
retrorsus adactam modice teneto linguam, 
rictu neque magno sat erit patere labra. 
At longior alto tragicum sub oris antro 
molita rotundis acuit sonuin labellis.* 

' ''Long Greek has one letter, and there is another sound and 
another letter for the shorter vowel; onr fellow-countiymen thought 
economy better, so that we employ only five vowds; so long quantity 
has two morae and short quantity has the value of only one. Hence 
we do not write η and ω; for it has been hdd proper to write with 



\ 
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In view of the context one might suspect that in the last 
five lines Terentianus is repeating a Greek grammarian's 
description of ο and ω ; but Greek ω was an open o, and the 
phrase rotundis labris applies better to a close o. Marius 
Victorinus paraphrases the last sentence (vi. 33. 6 ff. K.) : 

Longum autem productis labris» rictu teretiy lingua antro 
oris pendula, sonum tragicum dabit.' 

With these passages we must compare the descrip- 
tions of the ^-sound. 
Terentianus Maurus vi. 329. 142 ff. K.: 

Hanc edere vocem quotiens paramus ore, 
nitamur ut u dicere, sic citetxir ortus: 
productius autem coeuntibus labellis 
natxira soni pressior altius meabit.' 

Marius Victorinus vi. 33. 8 f. K.: 

U litteram quotiens enuntiamus, productis et coeuntibus labris 
efferemus.3 

Obviously δ was similar to the u-soxmd, at least as regards 
the position of the lips. 

Although δ and ύ were thus separated from each 
other by a considerable interval, ί became ύ under cartain 

one letter, which shall render double service according to its qiiantity. 
Therefoie when you want to give sound to short 0, hold the tongue 
drawn back moderately, and it will be enough f or the lips to be moderately 
wide open. But long Oy formed in the deep cavern of the mouth, 
shaipens its tragic sound with rounded lips." 

* "Long 0, however, with lips drawn forward, the opening rounded, 
the tongue hanging loose in the cavem of the mouth, will give a tragic 
sound." 

» "Whenever we prepare with the mouth to pronounce this vowel, 
so as to tiy to say «, let its production start thus: if the lips are drawn 
forward and come together, the character of the sound will become 
doser and go deeper/' 

' " Whenever we pronounce u, we shall produce it with the lips drawn 
forward and coming together." 
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conditions in early Latin, as in uncus (&ykos), multa 
from molta, sedulo from *se dolod, and the inflectional 
endings us, um, unt (pp. 206 f.). These changes were 
completed by the end of the third century b.c, except 
in words with u ox ν before the δ; in which case was 
the usual spelling until about the begiiining of the 
Christian Era. It is certain, however, that the change 
oi δ \o ύ even after u and ν was complete before the 
latter date. The foUowing passage in Augustine's De 
Dialectica xxxii. 2^Principia Dialecticae 6 has some- 
times been ascribed to Varro (GS, p. 240) : 

Nemo abnuit syllabas in quibus ν littera locum obtinet con- 
sonantis, ut sunt in his verbis primae, vafefy velum, vinum, vomiSf 
vtdnuSf crassmn et quasi validum sonnm edere.' 

Since we have here consonantal u bef ore each of the five 
vowels, it follows that vuinus was prononnced with u 
and might be so written at the time the passage was 
composed. Unfortunately, however, there is no good 
reason for supposing that Vairo was really its author 
(see GS, p. 301). The epigraphical e\ddence, though 
scanty, is conclusive. CIL i. 206. 32, of 45 b.c, con- 
tains suum. CIL i. 34, of about 1503.0., has quom 
for the preposition cum, and this indicates that the con- 
junction qtwm had already come to be pronounced cum.^ 

' "No one denies that those syllables produce a thick, I might say a 
poweriul) souiul in which tlie letter ν takes the place of a consonant, as 
the initials in these words, vafer, vdum, vimum, vomis, vtdnus" 

'It is less probable that the confusion was between cum and *ωΜ^ 
which must have resulted from quom at the time when parvom became 
parum (pp^ 39 f•)• Our manuscripts of Plautus and Terence show 
^*om so frequently that we milst assnme that the u was restored in this 
word, as ν was in parvotn, etc. It is not likely that two pronunciations 
oi so common a word persisted. 
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That the change had not occurred in the time of 
Ennius, Plautus, and Caecilius is indicated by the 
assonance in the loUowing passages: 
Ennius Ann. 464 V. : 

Aversabuntur semper vos vostraque volta. 

Plautus Amph, 1 : ' 

Ut v6s in vostris voltis m6rcim6iius. 

VhMtus Amph. 114: 

Diun cum flla qu&cum v61t voluptatom capit. 

CaedKus Aeihrio 5 R.: 

Actuttim voltis, 6mpta est; noltis, n6n empta €st. 

Long Oy then, like e, was a close sound, similar in 
qnality to the vowel of French peau or German Sohn. 
Latin δ was an open sound similar to the in English 
not according to the pronunciation which is approved 
in England and in Boston. Latin ύ was similar to 
the vowel of English moon, and ύ to that of English 
book. In Plautus and Terence the writing o£ atter u 
and Ό is phonetic; but in the later republic u was pro- 
nounced precisely as in imperial times, when it finally 
came to be written af ter u and v. 



The Romans borrowed their alphabet from the 
Italian Greeks, some of whom^ceΓtainly employed υ in 
its original value as a normal u. Tarentum and Heraclea 
were Laconian colonies. Ciimae, which was very prob- 
ably the immediate source of the Roman alphabet, was 
a Chalcidian colony (p. 132). It is probable, therefore, 

' QausseQi Rom. Forsch,, XV, 860 ff. 
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that the Romans borrowed the letter V from Greeks 
in whose speech it represented a normal back vowel. 
Suchearly loan-words as tus^ehos^ gubernare= κυββρν&ρ, 
and purpura—TOfxt>hpa retained the vowel which the 
Romans heard their Greek ndghbors pronounce. ^ 

Even the Attic and Hellenistic υ, which was similar 
to French u (pp. 132 ff.)> was usually replaced by i* in 
loan-words which got into vulgar Latin in later times. 
Consequently the ROmance languages show the same 
development as from ori^nal Latin u; for example, 
Italian lonze from Χίτγξ, grotta from κρύπτη. Italian 
mirto, lira (μϋρτο$, λ6ρα), and the like are learned words. 

Educated Romans of the late republic and the empire, 
on the other hand, pronounced Greek words in Latin 
as they would when speaking Greek, and to represent 
the sound of Hellenistic i; they borrowed the Greek 
letter in the form which was current among the cos- 
mopolitan Greeks of their day (Y).' 

The Romans always regarded y as a Greek letter, 
appropriate only in loan-words. The matter is discussed 
by several ancient authors : 

Cicero Orator 160: Burrum semper Ennius, numquam Pyr- 
rhum; "Vi patefecenint Bruges" non Phryges, ipsius antiqui 
declarant libri. Nec enim Graecam litteram adhibebanti nunc 
autem etiam duas, et ciim Phrygum et Phrygiiyus dicendum esset, 
absurdum erat aut etiam in barbaris casibus Graecam litteram 
adhibere aut recto casu solvim Graece loqui; tamen et Pkryges 
et Pyrrkum aurium cansa dicimus.' 

' Many early loan-words, such as those mentioned above, had become 
so firmly established that they retained their u even in standard Latin. 

' " Ennius always wrote Burrus, never Pyrrhus; ' By f orce the Bruges 
gained passage/ not the PhrygeSj declare ancient editions of the poet. 
For they did not use the Greek letter, but now we use even two Greek 
letters. And when one had to say Phrygum and Fkrygtbus, it was 
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Terentius Scaurus vii. 25. 13 ff. K.: Υ litteragi supervacuam 
Latino sermom putaverunt, quoniam pro illa u cederet. Sed 
cum quaedam in nostrum sermonein Graeca nomina admissa 
sint, in quibus evidenter sonus huius litterae exprimitur, ut 
hyperbatonf et kymnus, et kyacinikus, et similia^ in eisdem hac 
litteia necessario utimur.* 

Caper vii. 105. 17 f. K. : Υ litteram nulla vox nostfa adsciscit. 
Ideo insultabis gylam dicentibus.' 

The value of y in standard Latin is indicated both 
by its value in Greek and by the statement of Marius 
Victorinus, vi. 19. 22 ff. K. (quoted on p. 27), that y 
was equivalent to the sound intermediate between u 
and i. Latin y was similar to French u and Gemian U. 

Consooantal V^ 

The Romans have left us much testimony to the 

frequent consonantal value o£ i and u. The earliest 

passage of the sort is Quintilian i. 4. 10: 

Atque etiam in ipsis vocalibus grammatici est videre, an 
aliquas pro consonantibus usus acceperit, quia iam sicut etiam 
scribitxir et vos ut tuos,^ « 



absnrd either to use a Oreek letter even in non-Greek cases (i.e., along 
with Latin case*endings) or to speak Greek in the nominative case only; 
still we say Phryges and Pyrrhus for our ears* sake." 

' " F they considered superfluous for the Latin language, since u 
was employed for it. But since certain Greek words have been admitted 
into our speech, in which the sound of this letter is evident, as hyperbaton, 
hymnus, hyacifUhuSf and the like, we necessarily employ this letter in 
them." 

« "No Latin word admits the letter y, Therefore you will scoff 
at those who say gyla" 

3 Gnindy, TPhSy 1907, pp. i ff.; Parodi, Rotnania, XXVII, 177 ff.; 
Jones, CR, VII, 5 f.; Muller, De LiUeris i e/ u LcUinis, pp. 42 ff. 

<"And even in regard to the vowels themselves the grammarian 
must consider whether usage has taken some of them for consonants, 
because iam is written as etiam, and vos as tuos" The examples are 
corrupt in the manuscripts, but the general sense of the passage is not 
in doubt. 
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Latin poetry from Plautus down abundantly confinns 
this statement; volo, for example, frequently forms an 
iambic close, where there is no room for an additional 
syllable. 

The Greek F was adopted by the Etruscans, and 
from them by the Umbrians and Oscans (in the form D), 
as a symbol for the sound w. Probably it was at first 
used by the Romans also in this value as well as in 
combination with Η (Praenestine FHE FHAKED=: 
fefaced) to indiqate the sound /; but af ter the digraph 
FH had been simplified by the loss of its second member, 
F ceased to be used in any other value, and the character 
V was henceforth employed both as a vowel and as a 
consonant. It is obvious that at first u consonant must 
have been similar to u vowel; that is, it must have been 
more like English w than like English v. 

That the sound remained semivocalic* for sbme 
centuries is shown by a number of early Latin phonetic 
changes. Consonantal u became a vowel after the loss 
of a foUowing short vowel ia fautarifaveo, lautusilavo, 
naufragtisinavisy and in many other words. Con- 
sonantal u was regularly lost by dissimilation before δ 
in syllables unaccented according to the prehistoric 
initial accent (see pp. 207 S.)y Bsia parum from parvom, 
deorsum from devarsomy secundos from *secondos from 
^sequondos, In the numerous words in which con- 
sonantal u was later restored by analogy, it operated 
in the same way as vocalic u to prevent the change of 
the following (? to i^, as in quomj servoSy parvolus. 

*I use the terms "semivowel" and "semivocalic" of such sounds 
as [w] and [j] (English war, yet\ and the term "spirant" of such sounds 
as [v] and [z]. 
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Unaccented ru and lu, if f oUowed by a vowel, changed 
vocalic to consonantal u; for example, volvo from *velua 
(Greek [fJeX&tf), solvo from *se-hio (Greek λύω). The 
change was complete after short vowels at the beginning 
of the literature {volvOy Ennius Ann, 174 V., solvo, Lucilius 
48 M.); but after long vowels the comic poets have 
larita (Plautus Ampk 777), mUiios (Plautus Aul. 316, 
Terence Phar. 330), and peliiim (Laberius 94 R.). When 
u in these words finally became consonantal, at some 
time later than Terence, it inust at first haye been semi- 
vocalic. 

Upon the change oidtou af ter u consonant, probably 
sl)ortly before 150 b.c. (p. 35), consonantal u was lost 
bef ore unaccented H; as a result of the two changes quom 
became cumy quoius became cuius, eqiws became ecuSy 
bovom became bouniy vivos became viuSj etc. Evidently 
consonantal and vocalic u were still so similar that^the 
latter could induce the dissimilative loss of the former. 

That consonantal u was still a semivowel in the first 
century b.c. is shown by Cicero's story of the omen 
which wamed Marcus Crassus not to set out on his 
fatal expedition against the Parthians (p. 9). 

Div, u. 84: Cnm M. Crassus exercitum Brundisii imponeret, 
quidam in portu caricas Cauno advectas vendens €auneas clami- 
tabat. Dicamus, si placet, momtiim ab eo Crassiun, caveret ne 
iret, non f uisse periturum si omini paruisset.' 

Horace's use of silvae as a trisyllable {Carm. i. 23. 4, 
Epod. 13. 2) may have been an imitation of early Latin 

' ''When Marcus Crassxis was embarking his anny at Brundiaium, 
some one at the harbor who was selling figs imported from Caunus was 
ciying, 'Cauneas,* We may say, if we please, that Crassus was wamed 
by him, *Cave ne eas,* and that he would not have perished if he had 
obeyed the omen/' 
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miUios, etc. ; but it would scarcely have been possible if 
V had been a spirant. 

Α semivocalic pronnndation is indicated but perhaps 
not quite proved for the first century a.d. by Phaedrus 
12611.= App. 21 M. 

Quidam per agros deviuin carpens iter 
"Ave" exaudivit et moratus paululum, 

adesse ut vidit neminem, cepit gradiim. 

Iterum salutat idem ex occulto sonus. 

Voce hospitali confirmatus restitit, 

ut quisquis esset par officium redperet. 

Ciim drcumspectans aequor haesisset diu 

et perdidisset tempus aliquot milium, 

ostendit sese corvus et supervolans 
' "Ave" iisque ingessit. Tiiin se lusum intellegens, 

"At tibi pro hoc male sit, ales/* inquit, "pessime, 

qui festinantis sic detinuisti pedes."' 

QuintiKan refers to the distinction between vocalic 
and consonantal ^ as a fine point requiring a '^trained 
ear." 

i. 4. 6-8: Ne quis igitur tamquam parva fastidiat grammatices 
elementa, non quia magnae sit operae consonantes a vocalibus 
discemere ipsasque eas in semivocalium numerum mutarumque 
partiri, sed quia interiora vdut sacri huius adeuntibus apparebit 
multa rerum subtilitas, quae non modo acuere ingenia puerilia sed 
exercere altissimam quoque eruditionem ac sdentiam possit. An 
cniuslibet atiris est exigere litterarum sonos ? Non hercule magis 

'"A man who was following a lonesome path across the fidds 
heard the cry ave, paused a moment, but, since he saw no one, started 
on. Again the same sound from a hidden source greeted him. At the 
friendly call he stopped, determined that whoever it was should receive 
like courtesy. When he had waited long in looking over the plain and 
had lost time enough for several miles, there appeared a raven and 
fl3dng above him it poured out ave after ave. Then, recognizing that 
he had been fooled, the traveler said, Ά plague tak^ you, miserable 
bird, for ddaying me when in haste t ' '' 
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quam nervorum. At grammatid saltem omnes in hanc descendent 
rerum tenuitatem, desintne aliquae nobis necessariae litterarum, 
non cum Graeca scribimus (tvim enim ab iisdem duas mutuamur) 
sed propriae in Latinis, ut in his servus et vulgus Aeolicum digam- 
mon desideratur.' 

Some of the earliest Latin loan-words in the Germanic 
languages were probably borrowed in the first or second 
centuryA.D. Latin vinum was no doubt borrowed by 
the Germans along with the earliest importations of the 
commodity, and we leam from Caesar B.G. i. i that wine 
was a commodity which foUowed the Roman arms very 
closely. Hence Gothic wein and Anglo-Saxon win are evi- 
dence f or Latin of an early date. Similarly vallum (Anglo- 
Saxon weall) W2is probably adopted at the time,when 
the Gennans leamed their first lesson in f ortif ying camps. 
There is no doubt that Gemianic w was a semivowel 
during the first two centuries, as it had been from the 
beginning and as it is still in English; and it is ahnost 
certain that the Indo-European aspirates had become 
spirants by the first century a.d., for that change is 
known to have preceded the loss o£ the Indo-European 
system of accent. Since, then, the early Germans had 

' ''Let no man, therefore, look down on the elements of grammar 
as small matters; not because it reqxiires great labor to distinginsh 
consonants from vowds, and to divide them into the proper number 
of semivowels and mutes, but because, to those entering the recesses, 
as it were, of this temple, there will appear much subdety on^ points, 
which may not only sharpen the wits of boys, but may exerdse even the 
deepest enidition and knowledge. L• it in the power of every ear to 
distinguish accurately the sounds of ktters ? No more» assuredly, than 
to distinguish the sounds of musical strings. But all at least who are 
grammaiians will descend to the discussion of such foie points as these; 
whether any necessary letters be wanting to iis, not indeed when we 
write Greek, for then we borrow two letters from the Greeks, but letters 
that are proper to Latin words, as for example, in servus and Oulgtis the 
Aeolic digamma is needed." 
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a bilabial spirant, it is significant that they preferred 
the semivowel/ Gothic Silbanus is certainly a later 
loan-word. 

The confusion of b and ν in inscriptions begins in the 
first century a.d.;^ for example, baliai, CIL iv. 4874, 
beniy 5125, Bertis, 4380, Bibius, 3145 6, lebarey iii. 7251 
(49 or 50 A.D.), iuvente^iubentCy ad. 137 (i a.d. ?), vene = 
bene, vi. 7582 (187 a.d.). By the third century the 
confusion had become so common that one is inclined 
to think that ν was then a spirant in standard Latin. 
That such was the case in the fifth century is proved 
by the fact that Germanic words in French and Italian, 
which date from the German invasions in that century, 
have gu for Germanic w, as in Italian guarire f rom Gothic 
warjan, the related guerray and French guerre, and in 
Italian guisay French guisCy from cognates of Anglo- 
Saxon wtse. 

The spirant pronundation of ν must lie at the basis 

of Priscian^s etymology of caelebs. 

ii. 18. gf. K.: Apud nos quoque est invenire quod pro ν 
consonante b ponitur, ut caelebSy "caelestium vitam ducens," 
per b scribitur, quod υ consonans ante consonantem poni non 
potest.3 

' Since the Greeks of the Ciceronian and Augustan ages had neither 
semivowel nor spirant it was impossible for them to represent Latin ν 
even approzimately. Their various attempts to do the impossible can 
scarcdy teach us anything about the Roman pronunciation of this letter. 

* Triumphamt for iHumphabU in the Lex lulia Municipalis, CIL 
i. 106. 63, is one of the numerous graver^s errors of this document, and 
probably has no phonetic significance. 

3 "In Latin also it. is possible to find instances of ( for ν conso- 
nant; for example, caelebs from cadesHum vUa is spelled with b, because ν 
consonant cannot stand before a consonant." Since the nominative, 
caelebs, was pronounced witb ^pSy Prisdan must have had the oblique 
cases in mind. 
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The Romance languages show spirants, as in Italian 
vinoy Spanish vino, French vin. 

Consonantal u aiter q must have differed in some 
respect f rom consonantal u in other surroundings, since it 
does not make position in verse, and since in some of 
the Romance languages it has remained a semivowel 
until our own day, as in Italian quale, Spanish cual, 
Portuguese qual. Both peculiarities indicate that the 
syllable division occurred before rather than in the mid- 
dle of the group qu. Possibly the rounding of the lips 
was synchronous with the articulation of q (p. 103). 
That the sound was nearly the same as in other positions 
appears from the fact that it shared^in most of the 
phonetic processes which we have discnssed above. 

Consonantal I' 

Since the Greek alphabet had no symbol for con- 
sonantal i, the Romans were compelled to employ the 
character I both as vowel and as consonant. It follows 
that at first the two sounds were similar. Consonantal 
i must still have been a semivowel at the time (before 
Plautus) when et-ianty nunc-tam, and quom-iam became 
etiatny ηηηοϊαιη, and quaniam, and when adiiciOy etc, 
changed to adicio, etc. (for example, ddicerety Plautus 
Poen. II 74). There always continued to be some 
interchange between consonantal and vocalic i in the 
position after a consonant. Poets of all periods show 
such forms as insidiantes, Ennius Ann. 436 Y.yfluviorum, 
Vergil Georg. i. 482, omniay Vergil A&n, vi. 33; since i 
makes position in some of these passages it was certainly 
a full consonant, and there is no reason to doubt that 

'Kent, ΤΑΡΑ, XLIII, 35 ff.; Camoy, ΤΑΡΑ, XLVII, 145 ff. 
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it was identical with consonantal i of other words. The 
Romance languages show that in colloquial Latin 
imaccented Ϊ (an<J also g) in hiatus regularly became 
consonantal; for the resulting y-sound has combined 
with certain preceding consonants; for example, gratia: 
Italian grazia, French grace; diurnus: Italian giorno, 
French jaur, Some references to this process in the 
graminarians and some traces of it in inscriptions will 
be noticed below, pp. iiof. The earliest consonantal 
development of these vowels must have been a semi- 
vowel. The date of the change is uncertain. 

Greek had no accurate means of transcribing con- 
sonantal i, and consequently that language cannot 
fumish conclusive evidence of its proniinciation. It is 
significant, however, that while consonantal u is repre- 
sented sometimes by vowels (o, ou, υ) and sometimes 
by the consonant /9, consonantal i is almost always 
represented by t or, in a very f ew cases, by €t or η (Eloj^oy, 
IG xii. 143, Elovkias, xiv. 1323, μαηοϋρο$, IGRRPi. 1220). 
Instances of f are rare (Ζούλιαι, IG xiv. 1349, κ6ζου$ 698, 
1516, 1910α, 2192, etc). n^ then, consonantal u was 
a semivowel, so much the more was consonantal i a 
semivowel. 

Cicero and Caesar are cited by the grammarians as 
authority for writing consonantal i double when it 
stands between vowek. 

Quintilian i. 4. 11: Sdat etiam Ciceroni placuisse aiio 
Maiiamque geminata i scribere; quod si est, etiam iungetur ut 
consonans.' 

Veliiis Longus vii. 54. 16 ff. K.: Et in plerisque Cicero videtur 
auditu emensus scriptionem, qui et Aiiacem et Maiiam per duo i 

X "Let the gramtr an also know that Cicero was indined to write 
aiio and Maiia with a double i; if this be done the one f will be joined 
to the other as a consonant." 
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scribenda existimavit (quidam unum esse animadvertunt, siquidem 
potest et per unum i enuntiari, ut scriptum est). Unde illud 
quod pressius et plenius sonet per duo i scribi oportere existimat, 
sic et Troiiam et siqua talia sunt. Inde crescit ista geminatioy 
et indpit per tria i scribi coiiicU^ ut prima syllaba sit coi, seqnentes 
duae ikU. Nam si est aliud iacU^ pro i α substituitur ut vim 
vocalis obtineat, manente priore i quae consonantis vicem im- 
plebat. At qui Troiam et Maiam per unum i scribunt, negant 
onerandam pluribus litteris scriptionem, cum sonus ipse suffidat.' 
Priscian ii. 14. 5 ff. K.: . . • . antiqui solebant geminare 
eandem i litteram et fnaiiuSy peiius, eiius scribere, quod non aliter 
pronuntiari posset quam si cum superiore syllaba prior i, cum 
sequente altera proferretur, ut pei4us, ei-ius, mai-ius; nam 
quamvis sit consonans, in eadem syllaba geminata iungi non 
posset; ergo non aliter quam /e^i^, manntt^ prof erri debuit. Unde 
Pompeiii quoque genetivum per tria i scribebant, quonim duo 
superiora loco consonantium accipiebant, ut si dicas PompeUi; 
nam tribus i iunctis qiialis possit syllaba pronuntiari ? Quod 
Caesari doctissimo artis grammaticae pladtum a Victore quoque 
in Arte Grammatica de SyUabis comprobatur.' 

> ''And in many particulars Cicero seems to have referred spelling 
to the standard of hearing; for he thought that Aiiax and Maiia should 
be written with double i (certain writers observe that there is one i, since 
the words can be actually pronounced with one i as they are written). 
Wheref ore he thinks that that which has a tighter and fuller (?) sound 
^hould be written with double i, so also Troiia, and all such words. Then 
this doubling increases, and in coiiicU we begin to write with three f 's, 
so that the first ^llable shall be cop- and the followin£ two -^icU, 
For, if iacU is another word (i.e., if we compare iacU), α is substituted 
f or i to carry the f orce of the vowel, while the first % remains which has 
the force of a consonant. But they who wiite Troia and Maia say ' 
that speUing ought not to be burdened with too many letters, since the 
sound itself is enough." 

I do not know what Velius means by pressius et plenius in the 
second sentence. Plena is lised of the vowel u in the passage quoted on 
p. 26. 

* "The ancients used to double the same letter f and write maiiuSf 
peiius, eUus, which could not be pronounced unless the first f were 
spoken with the fonner syllable and the second with the foUowing 
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There are very many instances of this orthography 
in inscriptions (for example, CIL ii. 1964. i. 41, 60, 
u. 10, II, 28, 43> 45, ίϋ• 3, iv. 26, 33, v. 6, 13, 17, 22, 
24, 43) and in manuscripts. Velius Longus' testimony 
that the spelling was phonetic is corroborated by the 
f act that the preceding syllable is long even though it 
contains a short vowel {fndior : mdgis, cuius f rom qtmus, 
although it is only short that becomes u in iinaccented 
syllables, Trdia from Greek ΊροΙα). There are two 
reasons for believing that the double consonant in these 
words was a semivowel rather than a spirant: (i) In 
Troiay Maia, Aiax the second member of the diphthong 
in the original language was a semivowel; therefore 
if Latin consonantal i had been a spirant we should 
certainly have had Troeay Maea, Aeax. The argument 
holds primarily for the time when these words were 
borrowed, but it is likely that if the semivowel had 
become a spirant by classical times the orthography 
would hiive been altered, just as Ennius' Burrtis became 
Pyrrhi4s. (2) There is an obvious parallelism between 
the genitives cuius (from quoius), kuius (from hoius), 
and the datives cui (from quoi), huic (from hoic) — o, 
parallelism which still persisted in the time of Teren- 
tianus Maurus, as one sees from his discussion in 
vi. 348. 772 ff. K. (cited below, p. 66). Since therefofe 



syllable, as pei4us, ei4us, mai4us; for, although a consonant, it could 
not be doubled in the same syllable; therefore it had to be pronounced 
in the same way as tMas and manims, Whence they also wrote the 
genitive Pompeiii with three i\ the first two of which they understood 
as consonants, as if one should say PompeUi; for what kind of a syllable 
could be pronounced witb three Vs together ? This opinion of Caesar^s, 
who was leamed in grammatical sdence, was approved by Victor also 
in the chapter on syllables in his Ars GrammaticaJ* 
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we cannot pronounce cui and huic with a spirant 
(pp. 64 S.), we must pronounce cuius and huius with a 
semivowel; that is, these words contain the diphthong 
ui followed by consonantal i as the initial of the second 
syllable. 

There is no reason to suppose that consonantal i 
between vowels differed from consonantal i initial; 
consequently the demonstration that the f onn^r was 
a semivowel holds for the latter also. 

It appears from the Romance languages and from 
the misspeDings of late inscriptions and of manuscripts 
that consonantal i came to be identical in soimd with g 
before e or i, with gy and dy (from ge, gi, de, di in hiatus), 
and with z. It is probable that the sound common to 
all of these was a semivowel. It is quite likely that 
Sardinian yungere (from Latin iungere) may have had 
an initial semivowel throughout its entire history, and 
Old French batoyer (f rom bapHzare) a medial semivowel 
since the third or fonrth century. 



In our earliest documents we find ai instead of 
classical ae, as in aide for aedemy CIL i. 32, The spelling 
was no doubt adopted from the Greeks of Southern 
Italy, and at first it certainly had approximately the 
same value as in Greek — ^an a-sound followed in the 
same syllable by an i-sound. The spelling ae began to 
appear about 2cx>b.c. (Saeturniy CIL i. 48, aedem^ 
196-186 B.C., quaerety etc, 198. 12, etc, 122 b.c.) and 

» Sihler, PAPAj XXK, xl-xKv; Oertel, ap. Lane, Latin Grammar^ 
second editiony p. 7; Lmdsay, Skoii Historical Latin Grammor, seoond 
editioQ, pp. 13 !.; Sturtevant, ΤΑΡΑ, XLVn, 107 ff. 
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became usual before icx> b.c. We can scarcdy escape 
the conclusion that the change in spelling reflected a 
change in proniindation, since no other motive for it 
can be conceived. Neither can there be doubt about 
the general nature of the change of soiind. If the diph- 
thong had become a monophthong by 2cx> B.c. the new 
spelling would have been e. The orthography ae must 
reflect merely a more open pronundation of the second 
member of the diphthong; the earlier ai denoted a 
diphthong ending in a close i, as in Italian ntai, while 
the later ae denoted a diphthong ending in a more 
open sound approaching a close e, as in English aisle, 
my, etc. * 

In case diphthongal ai was f oUowed by consonantal i, 
as in aio and maior (pronounced αί-%ο^ mai-ior, pp. 45 f.), 
the secoμd element of the diphthong remained iin- 
changed, as the orthography proves. English {umishes 
a parallel in such phrases as my use [mai ju:s] as con- 
trasted with my [mae] in most other phrases. Latin ais 
and ain (from aisne) retained the original diphthong 
under the influence of aio, etc, supported perhaps by 
uncontracted ats. 

The diphthong ai had a very similar history in 
Oscan. The symbol -| (transcribed i) , which represented 
tlie open ^-sound from original e or Ϊ, and also from S 
before another vowel (pp. 19, 23), was employed to 
denote the second member of the original diphthong 
ai as in aidilis» kvaistur» via!, svai» etc. Oscan ai must 
haye been similar to Latin ae. In case, however, the 
diphthong was followed by consonantal i, its second 
member is shown by the orthography to have been 
a close i (e.g., Pumpaiianaii Maraiiels» Mefitaiiais), 
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precisely as Latin ai retained its close i in similar 
circumstances. 

Even more significant is the representation of the 
Oscan diphthong aihy ae ia dociunents written in the 
Latin alphabet (suae, deteis, Bansae). When the Oscans 
began to use the Latin alphabet, certainly after 200 B.c, 
Latin ae must have represented a true diphthong; for, 
if it had represented a monophthong or a diphthong 
scarcely distinguishable from a monophthong, the 
Oscans would have transcribed their diphthong ai by 
aiy as they actually transcribed ύί by oi (felhuis "muris" : 
eizois "eis'0, although the digraph ai was foreign to 
Latin orthography. 

The orthography aei (Caeici,' CIL i. 1478, Caei- 
cian(u$), 378, Caeicilius, 1487, conquaeisivi, 551) in the 
second half of the second century b.c, when ei was a 
common variant for f, must indicate a diphthong. To 
the same period belongs Lucilius' jest (1130 M.): 

Cecilius pretor ne nisticus fiat. 

If the monophthongization of ae was a mark of rusticity, 
ae must have been a diphthong in urban Latin. 

Our knowledge of this rustic e for ae is derived 
largely from the passage in Varro's De Lingua Latina 
vii. 96, in which is preserved the Lucilian fragment just 
cited: 

Apud Matium: "obsceni interpres funestique ominis auctor." 
Obscenum dictum ab scena; eam ut Graeci aut Accius scribit 
scena, (In pluribus verbis α ante e alii ponunt, alii non, ut quod 
partim dicunt {scaeptrum, partim) sceptrum, Plauti Faener<Uricemy 
alii Feneratricem; sic faenisicia ac fenisicia, ac rustid pappum 
meHutn, non maesium; a quo Luciliiis scribit, "Cecilius (pretor) 
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ne rusticus fiat.") Quare turpe ideo obscaenum quod nisi in scaena 
palam dici non debet.' 

In V. 97 of the same treatise Varro ref ers briefly to the 
rustic monophthong instead of the diphthong ae: 

Ircus, quod Sabirafirctis; quod iWicfedus, in Latio rure edus, 
qni in urbe (ut in multis) α addito {h)aedus,' 

In the time of Varro, then, as well as in the time of 
LuciKus, e was a familiar rustic variant for the urban 
diphthong ae. As we see from the passage last quoted, 
the Sabine dialect was here in harmony with rustic 
Latin; epigraphical evidence shows that Faliscan, 
Volscian, and Umbrian also had simplified ai to e, and 
that the same group of dialects had simplified other 
diphthongs as weU in a way foreign to urban Latin. 
In this respect several of the old dialects of Latium 
agreed with the four Italic idioms just mentioned as 
against Roman usage, e.g., Praenestine losna^luna 
from Houksndf CIL i. 55, Plotina = Plautinay xiv. 3369, 
Ces{ida) ^Caesida (?), xiv. 3193. We have therefore a 
dialectic peculiarity which antedates the establishment 
of the Roman dialect as the standard language of 
Latium. 

« "In Matius (we read) 'Obsceni interpres funesiique ominis aticiorJ 
Obscenum is derived from scena; he writes it scena as the Greeks and 
Accius do. (In a considerable number of words some persons put α 
before e, and others do not; as, for example, some say scaeptrumt others 
scepirum, some the FaenercUrix of Plautus, others the Feneratrix; just 
so (we hear) faenisicia and fenisicia, and the country people call an old 
fellow mesiuSf not maesius; wherefore Lucilius writes 'Let's not make the 
boor Cedlius pretor!') Hence what is foul is obscaenus for the reason 
that it should not be mentioned in public except on the scaena" 

' "Ircus, which the Sabines csJlfircus; what among the Sabines is 
fedus and in rural Latium is edus, the dty people call haedus with the 
addition of α, as in many words." 
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The passages cited from Lucilius and Varro prove 
that, even after the urban dialect had become the norm, 
country people continued to use e where they should 
have used ae. In fact, a few coimtry (i.e., dialectic) 
words with e for ae penetrated the city and gained a 
f oothold in standard Latin. Α clear case is levir = Skt• 
devd, Gk. δάι^ρ (from *5at^i7p), whose second vowel is 
due to the analogical influence of wr, "husband," and 
whose initial / for d shows that the word is of Sabine 
origm. The tradition in favor of e is not quite so clear 
in sipeSj praesSpes, praesepia, but, as we shall see, the 
monophthong is supported by the Romance languages. 
Walde, s,o., thinks that fenum contains an original 
monophthong, but Varro^s evidence in f avor of fuenisicia 
is supported by Itahajifieno, whose vowel must represent 
Latin ae or ^/ 

Varro's preference of scaena to scena is supported by 
the superior manuscript authority (see Sommer, p. 72, 
and references) and by scaena, CIL i. 206. 77, 1009. 
13, scaenarium, i. 1341, scaenicis, ii. 1663, and pro- 
scaeniunty ii. 183. That it contained a real diphthong 
is shown by scaina, ibid. i. 1280. This word and also 
scaeptrum for Greek σκήττρορ owe their diphthong to an 
"over-correction*'; persons who took pains to say 
praetor instead of pretor "corrected '' scena into scaena.^ 

The rustic e from ae was no doubt at first an open e, 
as in Umbrian; but in such words as sepes and fenum 

'Other ezamples in Meyer-Ltibke, Grammaire des langues ramanes, 

I,aSS. 

* So Walde, IF, XXX, 139; Sommer, p. 72. It is impossible to 
8uppose(withLmdsay,p. 42; Claussen, /Som. For^cA., XV, 854; Camoy, 
LaUn d^Espagne, p. 79, and others) that the ae of scaena and scaeptrum 
was a peculiarly ezact method of transcribing Greek if. There seezns 
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it ultimately became identical with ordinary e in most 
of the Roman world; for the two yield the same resxlit 
in most of the Romance languages. Only in ItiiKaii do 
these words show forms which indicate Latin open e. 
The following table presents the facts: 



Latin. . 
Italian. 
French. 
Spanish 



Open e 



miele 

miel 

miel 



Rustic e for ae 



sepes fenum 

siepe fieno 

soif foin 

seto (sSptum) heno 



Closee 



v^rum 
vero 

voire (νδΓδ) 
vero 



Α similarly incotisistent development has been observed 
in three or four other words (see Meyer-Lubke, loc, ciL), 
and we must assnme that they too spread over the 
Roman world in a form which originally belonged to 
the niral districts of Central and Northem Italy. The 
inconsistency between Italian and the other Romance 
languages indicates that the open e-sound was per- 
manently retained in the region where it originated, 
whereas open e (from ai) became close e in the city of 
Rome and in the provinces. 

When ae became a monophthong elsewhere than in 
the old Praenestine-Sabine-Umbrian district, it showed 
affinities with open if rather than witli close e. Pompeian 
graffiti of the first century a.d. show an extensive con- 
fusion of S and αβ, e.g., eiati, maeae, haberae, CIL iv. 1684.' 

to be no reason why these two words should be transliterated more 
scrupulously than other Greek loan-words containing 17. That the 
speUing ae in these words was not regarded as an approximation to the 
Greek form is made perfectly clear by Varro's citation of the spelling 
with e, not only from Accius, but from the Greeks themselves. 

' Other examples in Hammer, Roman. Lautwandlungen, pp. 11 ff. 
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Α f ew plebeian inscriptions of the city of RomQ show that 
a similar confusion was beginnmg there also in the first 
century A.i)., e.g., Clarie (dat.), CIL vi. 5180, saenatus, 
vi. 2066.' In the second century the confusion became 
much more extensive in Rome and appeared in the 
provinces. Since open S and close e were customarily 
written in the same way, the phonetic confusion be- 
tween S and ae led to an occasional graphic confusion 
between e and ae, e.g., aegissCy CIL iv. 2413 f., caeteriy 
vi. 1585*. 

That mistakes in orthography of this latter sort did 
not reflect a confusion between close e and ae is proved 
by the fact that the Romance languages keep the two 
sounds distinct. Latin open ^, however, everywhere 
yields the same result as ae. The following forms are 
typical: 





Opene 


ae 


Closee 


Latin 


miele 

miel 

miel 


caehim 
delo 
del 
delo 


ν^νχτϊϊ 


Italian 


vero 


French 


voire (νδιδ) 
vero 


Srwinis^ ,..,.,..... 







Th^ confusion of ae with open ί first appears^as we have 
seen, in Rome and in Pompeii (whose original language 
was Oscan), both of them in regions which did not share 
the earlier monophthongization of ai. It now appears 
that while the earUer monophthongization led to a 
confusion between ae and close e, the later monoph- 
thongization led to a confusion between ae and open S. 

'Other ezamples in Hammer, Roman, Lauiwandlungcn, pp. xi ff. 
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It is therefore unlikely that the two processes had any 
connection with each other. 

It remains to fix the date when the monophthongal 
pronundation of ae made its way into standard Latin.* 
Terentius Scaurus, a contemporary of Hadrian's, is 
unusually explidt in his remarks on ae (vii. i6. 
6 ff . K.) : 

Α igitur littera praeposita est μ et e litteris £t apud 

antiquos i littera pro ea (i.e., e littera) scribebatur, ut testantur 
μεταπλασμοί^ in quibus est eius modi syllabarum diductio, ut 
pictai vestis et aidai tnedio pro pictae et aulae. Sed magis in illis e 
novissima sonat." 

If his ear told Terentius that the second member of the 
diphthong is e rather than i, we may be assured that he 
heard a diphthong. 

Various passages m grammarians of the fourth 
century show clearly that ae was a monophthong in 
standard Latin at that time. We need cite only the 
following: 

Marius Victorinus vi. 66. 29 ff . : Consimili ratione quaeritur 
Orpheus in metro, ut 

Non me carmimbus vincat nec Thradus Orpheus, 

utrum trisyUabum an disyllabum sit, an idem nomen duplid 
enuntiatione promatur, aut sine α littera, ut Peletis, Pentheus^ 
aut cum a, ut ita dedinetnr Orphaeus ut Aristaeus. Visum est 

' I attach little importance to the evidence of Welsh praidd and 
Gothic kaisar. 

* ''Therefore the letter α is prefixed to u and e. . . . . And among 
the ancients i was written for e, as is shown by alterations of sound, 
among others by such distractions of syllables as pidai vestis and aiUai 
medio for pictae and atdae, But in those words the final sound is more 
nearly that of e" 
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tamen hoc posse discemi, ut illa sine α littera Graeca sit enuntiatio, 
haec Latina quae per diphthongon effertnr.' 

The frequeiicy of the confusion between ae and e in 
inscriptions of the second century inclines one to suppose 
that the newer pronunciation became a part of approved 
speech shortly after the time of Terentius Scaurus — 
perhaps toward the end of the second century. 

The orthographical change of ai to ae in the first 
half of the second century b.c. reflected a change of the 
second member of the diphthong from a close i (as in 
Italian mai) to a more open sound approaching an e 
(as in English aisle). In many parts of Latium ai 
became e in prehistoric times, and this rustic e made its 
way into urban Latin in a few country words such as 
sepes ajid fenunty and there became a dose e, like original 
Latin e. The monophthongization of genuine Latin ae, on 
the other hand, led to a conf usion between ae and open S. 
It began in Southern Italy and Rome in the first century 
A,D., and made its way into the standard speech prob- 
ably in the latter part of the second century, certainly 
before the fourth century. 

AU 

The diphthong au was from the earliest times written 
in the same way as in Greek, and no doubt the Romans 
borrowed this orthography, with the alphabet, from the 

' ''There is a similar question about Orpheus in such a line as: 

Non me carminibus vincat nec Thracius Orpheus; 

is it a trisyllable or a dissyllable, or is the same noun pronounced in two 
ways, either without a, as Peleus, PmthetiSy or with α so that Orphaeus 
is dedined like Aristaeus ? It has seemed nevertheless that this problem 
can be solved, so that pronunciation without α shall be Greek, and that 
which is expressed by the diphthong shall be Latin." 
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Greeks of Southem Italy. Au was therefore originally 
similar to Greek αυ, and the similarity continued so 
close that au and αυ represented each other in loan- 
words in classical times; for example, ΑΙ;δα{ ΠαΟλλο;, 
nauclerusy Pausanias. There can be no doubt that the 
digraphs au and av were originally phonetic spellings; 
they represented an a-sound followed by a w-sound. 
That diphthong, if accented in Latin, is retained in some 
of the modem Romance languages, and must have been 
retained far into the separate history of certain others, 
as is indicated by the following typical examples: 



Latin 

Rumanian. . . . 

Veglian 

West Raetian. . 

Provenpal 

Portuguese 

French 

Italian 

Spanish 



auTum 


nattsea 


caussL 


gatfdere 


ktfrus 


aur 








laur 


ytLUi 




kausa 


gaudar 






naiischa 








aur 


nausa 


kauza 


gauzir 


laur 


ouro 




cousa 


gouvir 


louro 


or 


noise 


chose 


jouir 




oro 




cosa 


godere 




oro 




cosa 




loro 



paMsare 



pauzar 

pousar 

poser 

posare 

posar 



The au of Rumanian, VegKan, West Raetian, and 
Provensal requires no comment except that in Veglian 
Latin δ has become au, Portuguese still shows a diph- 
thong, but has changed the character of it. French 
normally has ο for Latin au, but the alteration of the 
initial consonants of chose and jouir shows that they 
were f oUowed by the vowel α at the time of the palataliza- 
tion of c and g before α (compare charbon f rom carbo with 
comte from cofnes). The change of autooin Italian and 
Spanish therefore took place independently after the 
separation of the various Romance languages from one 
another. It is particularly noteworthy that Spanish 
and Portuguese, ordinarily very close to each other, 
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show different developments of a«, and that there is 
also a divergence of the ndghboring aud similar Italian 
and Provenfal. 

The change of au to J, like the change ae to e, was 
a featureof Umbrian ((?^=Latin aut, toru — tauros) , and 
no doubt of some of the early dialects of Latimn as 
well, although epigraphic evidence of this is lacking. 
The Romans ascribed to the country people a tend- 
ency to say ο for au. 

Festus 196. 26 Lindsay: Orata, genus piscis, appellatiir a 
colore auri quod rustici orum dicebant, ut auruulas orL•1das. 
Itaque Sergium quoque quendam praedivitem, quod et duobu^ 
anulis aureis et grandibus uteretur, Oraiain dicunt esse appel- 
latum.» 

How strong a tendency there was among the unedu- 
cated to change au to 0, and also how the reaction against 
the change led to occasional changes in the reverse 
direction, appears from an anecdote which Suetonius 
tells of Vespasian. 

Vespasian 22: £t tamen nonnulla eius facetissima extant, in 
quibus et haec. Mestrium Florum consularem, admonitus ab 
eo plaustra potius quam plostra dicenda, postero die Flaurum 
salutavit." 

Other words whose original δ was changed to au 
in the effort to speak correctJy are scauria for Greeb 

' '*Oratay a kind of fish, is named from the color of gold, which the 
mstics call orum, just as they call auriculae oriculae; and so they say 
that a certain millioiiaire Sergius was called Orata because he wore two 
large gold rings." 

' " And yet some excellent jests of his are still told, these among 
others. When he had been admonished by the consular Mestrius 
Florus that he should say plaustra rather than plostraf the nezt day he 
greeted the latter as Fhurus" 
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σκωρία in the Lex Metalli Vipascensis (CIL ii. 5181. 
i. 47, etc.) of the middle of the first century a.d., and 
austia for ostia, CIL i. 1463. 

Α considerable number of words with for au have 
been recorded in one way or another. Every scHoolboy 
has heard that the democratic P. Claudius Pulcher 
preferred to call himself Clodius, Cicero, in his letters, 
uses the forms loreolam, Att, v. 20. 4, poUiUum, Fam. xii• 
12. 2, etc. Catullus uses the form oricUla in one of his 
most coUoquial poems (xxv. 2). Inscriptions record 
loreto^ CIL i. i^, p. 240, 1. 13, copOy iv. 241, 1048, etc, 
OluSy 1375, etc., Plostralibus, v. 7862, Polla, IG xiv. 
598, 2146.' Greek inscriptions of imperial times show 
such forms as 'Ογούστω, CIL iv. 2993 y, *QXos, IG iii. 
1091. i. 52, etc, Ώρούγκω, 2i, Κωτζ,ώρίο$^, ιιοι,Πωλίττα, 
6iA iii. 27, Πώλλΐ7$, 731, Σωφήϊο$, 796. 

In some cases the form with became firmly estab- 
lished in the language. The compound of plaudo with 
ex appears only in the form explodo, and complodo is 
very much more common than complaudo. The usual 
word meaning "washed'* is lotus, while the genuine 
Roman form lautus is used in a derived sense, "neat, 
elegant." 

It is often difficult to decide whether the original 
form of a word had au or J. It appears from Festus, 
p. 274. 9 ff. Lindsay, and Paulus' epitome, p. 275. i ff., 
that the comic poet Maccius bore an Umbrian nickname 
Plotus, "flat-footed," which was afterward changed 
intp Latin as Plautus; but we are not sure whether 
Plautus is a genuine Latin word with original au or a 
false "correction" of dialectic Pldtus with original δ. 

' Other examples in Hammer, Rotnan. Laiiiwandlungen, pp. 17 f. 
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OE 

The diphthong oe is usually the representative of 
Greek ot, as in Oedipus. In a f ew Latin words it results 
from the contraction of ο with e or i, as in coetus f rom 
C0'itus, coepere coepi from *co-ipere co-epi, In a few 
others it comes from an earlier oi which was retained 
when oi regularly changed to ΰ; for example, poetia 
from Greek ττοΐνη (but punio), Poenus related to Greek 
Φοΐριξ (but Punicus), foedus, Our earliest docmnents 
show ai {OinomavoSy CIL i. 60, foiderateiy 196. 2); the 
change tx) oe coincided with that of ai to αβ, and doubtless 
represented a parallel change in pronunciation. Both 
spellings, then, were probably phonetic, and the first 
element of the diphthong should be given the sound of 
Latin if or possibly ΰ; the classical diphthong was similar 
to that of English oU. That oe was still a diphthong in 
Lucretius' time is made probable by his use of coepit as 
a trisyllable (iv. 619): 

Siquis forte manu premere ac siccare coepit. 

In the Romance languages oe has the same develop- 
ment as e, thus differing from g and ae. 



Latin. . 
Italian. 
French. 
Spanish 



poena 


venis 


pl^nus 


m^ 


pena 


vero 




miele 


peine 




plein 


miel 


pena 


vero 




miel 



caehua 
cielo 
ciel 
cielo 



We must conclude, therefore, that oe became close e 
whereas ae became open e, The confusion between oe 
and e appears in inscriptions of the first century a.d.; 
for example, PhebuSy CIL iv. 1890, ceperint; ii. 1964. 4. 
27 (81-84 A.D.). Grammarians of the seventh century 
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give rules for the distinctioii between cepU and coepU, 
etc. We do not know at what date between the first 
and seventh centuries the monophthongal pronunciation 
was adopted by the standard speech.' 

Aside f rom its use to represent Greek €u, as in Europay 
eugCf the diphthong eu occurs in the interjections heu 
and heus and as the product of contraction in neutery 
neutiquam, ceUy neUy and seu. 

That the interjection heu was similar in sound to 
dissyllabic eo in the fifth century a.d. appears from a 
paragraph in a work on homonyms and syfionyins by 
Agroecius (vii. 122. 11 ff. K.): 

Eo verbiun primae personae facit, eo, is, it, Eho adverbium 
interrogantis est, ut "£A<7, Parmenonem nosti?" Eo item 
adverbium loci, ut si dicas "e<? redactus sum." Heu interiectio 
dolentis est, eu laudantis; Terentius, "£«, Phormio,'* Heus 
adverbiiim vocantis, heu respondentis. Eho est interiectio 
iubentis vel hortantis; Terentius, "£/«?, puer, curre ad Bac- 
chidem."3 

The conjxinctions ceu, neuy and seu come from ceive, 
neive, and seive; af ter ei had become an unusually close e 

'It is possible that an intennediate stage betwfeen oe and e was 
Se 0Γ the like; but we do not know when this stage was passed or how 
long it lasted, or even that such a pronunciatipn ever existed in the 
standard language. The use of oe for Greek ν in Moesia for Μιισ£α, 
lagoena for \&ywot, coloephia for κωλΟφια, etc, is not valuable evidence; 
we are not quitQ certain of the pronundation of υ, and it is unlikely that 
these exceptional transcriptions were exact. 

« See Birt, RhJi,, XXXIV, i ff. 

^"Eo znakes a verb of the first person Eho is an adverb of 

interrogation Eo \s also an adverb of place Heu is an 

interjection of grief , and e« of praise £Γ«μ^ is an adverb of caUing, 

heu of repl3dng. Eho is an interjection of ordering or urging." .... 
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(which in ntve and stve has regularly changed to i), the 
short final vowel was lost under certain conditions, 
whereupon u consonant became the final member of a 
diphthong and e was shortened. It is clear that at first 
the diphthong consisted of an e-sound foUowed by a 
i*-sound, and the similarity of the orthography of these 
words with that of heu indicates that the diphthong 
remained xinchanged. That neutery when dissyllabic, 
contained a similar diphthong appears from its variation 
between the dissyllabic and the trisyllabic pronund- 
ation. Consentius says (v. 389. 28 f . K.) : 

Item si aliquis dicat neutrum disyllabum, quod trisyllabum 
enuntiamus, barbarismum faciet.' 

Nevertheless it has to be scanned as a dissyllable in 
Vergil Ciris 68 : 

Sive est neutra parens, atque hoc in carmine toto. 

In Greek loan-words also eu is shown to have been 
a diphthong similar to dissyllabic eu by resolutions of 
final eus such as the following: 
Accius 668 R. (trimeter) : 

lam hanc urbem ίέπο yistam f&det P61eus. 

Anthologia Lat. 234. 20 Riese (pentameter) : 

Optavit mortem Theseus Hippolyto. 

Phaedrus v. i. i M. (trimeter): 

Dem6trius qui dictus 6st Phal6reus. 

In fact the dactylic poets seem to have been at some 
pains to place vowels af ter words ending in eus^ so that 

* ''Likewise if any one should speak neuier as a dis^Uable, which we 
pronoimce as a trisyllable, it will be a soledsm." 
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they might be read with resolution, as in Vergil Ecl 

viii. 56: 

Oφheus in silvis, inter delphinas Orion. 

Still there are many places where final eiis has to forin 
a single syllable, as in Vergil EcL viii. 55: 

Certent et cycnis ululae, sit Tit3rrus Oφheus, 

and in Horace Carm. i. 16. 13 (Alcaic) : 

Fertur Frometheus, addere prindpi. 

The frequent resolution of eu in these words explains the 
occasional late spelling aeus, which is mentioned by 
Marius Victorinus vi. 67. 2 K. (cited on p. 55). 

In Greek loan-words other than those ending in eus 
the combination eu always represented a single syllable. 
Before a vowel eu seems ultimately to have developed 
a consonantal glide which is indicated by epigraphical 
fonns such as Euvagrius, CIL v. 1198, Euvanti, ix. 6083. 
167, Euvarist{i), v. 81 10. 80, EuvelpistOy xiv. 582, 
Euvenus, ii. 4534, ix. 2903, Euvodius, v. 2310, add., 
viii. 1566, Euvodia, x. 3525, xiv. 887, Eubodius, xiv. 231. 
(Compare Troiia, etc, pp. 45 ff.) Ecclesiastic and scho- 
lastic tradition preserves a record of tliis pronunciation 
in English evangel, Evadne, Evander, and similar forms 
in other modem languages. 

• 

The diphthong ui occurs in the genitives cuius and 
huius, the datives cui and huic, the interjection hui, 
and in contractions such as flutto in Lucretius iii. 189 
and iv. 77. The last-mentioned form certainly combined 

«Husband, ΤΑΡΑ, XLI, 19 ff.; Sturtevant, ibid,, XLm, 57 ff. 
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vocalic u and vocalic ί in a single syllable.* The inter- 
jection kui is undoubtedly to be treated in the same way 
as cui and huL•, 

There is great probability that cui and huic were 
pronounced in a manner similar to that of the similarly 
spelled genitives, espedally since the two cases are alike 
inhistx)ryaswellasinspelling; early Latin had genitives 
quoius and hoius (also quois and hais) beside the datives 
qiwi and hoic. Since, therefore, we cannot propounce 
cuius piwiius] and hmus [hwi:us] without separating 
these fonns from their historical predecessors and from 
the parallel genitive eius, we must pronounce cui and 
huic with a diphthong.* 

On the other hand, the difference in spelling between 
nominative qui and dative cui must indicate a difference 
of pronunciation. Furthermore, if we prononnce cui 
[kwi:], this is the only word in the language in which 
approved spelling employed the letters cu in the value 
of qu, 

The altemation with a dissyllabic pronunciation, 
which led us to regard ui in flmto as a diphfhong, is 
paralleled in tlie case of cui and kuiCy in view of such 
lines as Seneca Troad. 852 (Sapphic) : 

Mittat et donet cuicumque terrae, 

and Statius Silvae i. i. 107: 

Laetus huic dono videas dare tura nepotes. 

'This is not intended as an ezpression of opinion on the moot 
question whether the second member of a falling diphthong is a vowel 
or a consonant. It is certainly true that i in flmto is as much like • 
of fluUo as is possible under the drcumstances. For our purposes this 
may be called a vowel. 

* Compare the converse aigument above, p. 48. 
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If u may f unction as a vowel in these passages it is doubt* 
less a vowel also where the words are monosyllabic. 

That huL• begins with an aspirated vowel rather than 
with a consonant is clearly shown by the f act that elision 
occnrs before it, as in Vergil Aen. v. 849: 

Ignorare iubes ? Mene huic confidere monstro ? 

We have besides an explicit statement by Terentianus 
Maurus that u in^ huius and huic is not a consonant 
(vi. 348. 789 ff. K.) : 

(H) sola nec vocalis usum nec tuetur consonae, 
790 tempus aut ministrat ulliun brevibus usquam syllabis; 

et tamen vim consonantis adimit, una in syllaba 

praedita est quotiens duabus u et i vocalibus. 

Huius aut huic solemus nam frequenter dicere; 

u digammon esse nunc iam non sinit nec consonam, 
795 esse quam semper necesse est cum carens spiramine 

ante vocalem locatur, ut vigor, valens, vetus,^ 

The other passages in which the Romans discuss the 
value of ui in cui and huic are extremely difiSicuIt. It 
will be worth while to cite only four of them. 

Quintilian i. 7. 26, 27: Nostri praeceptores senmm cervumque 
ueto litteris scripsenmt, quia subiecta sibi vocalis in unum soniun 
coalescere et confundi nequiret; nunc u gemina scribuntur ea 
ratione quam reddidi. Neutro sane modo vox quam sentimtis 
efficitur. Nec inutiliter Claudius Aeolicam illam ad hos usus 
litteram adiecerat. Illud nunc melius, quod cui tribus quas 

*"H alone has the use neither of a vowel nor of a consonant, and 
does not add any quantity to short syllables anywhere; and yet it takes 
away the consonantal force whenever it is prefixed to the two vowels u 
and i in one syllable. For we o£ten say huius or huic; but aow h no 
longer permits u to be digamma, which it alway^ must be when without 
aspiration it is placed before a vowel, as vigor, valens, vetus,'* Line 791 
must be interpreted according to lines 795 f.; initial u before a vowel 
is regularly a consonant, but not in the initial group hui. 
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praeposui litteris enotamus, in quo pueris nobis ad pinguem sane 
sonum q et u et et i utebantuTi tantum ut ab illo qui dis- 
tingueretur.' 

The reason why the spelling cui is better than the 
spelling seruus seems to be that in the latter word the 
first u stands for a consonant, while in cui « is a vowel. 
Terentianus Maurus vi. 347. 760 ff. K.: 

760 Nec potest et hoc liquere, an * putemus consonam, 
longa cui super paretur ceu duabus consonis; 
alteram quia consequendo semper i vocalis est, 
tertiam et casus sequentes esse vocalem docent; 
imo si nunc u putamus esse vocalis soni, 

765 i magis vocalis esse iudicanda est subsequens. 

Numquid hanc diphthongon ergo exueti sic dicimus, 
non ut u nunc sit Latina, sed magis Graecum sit vi, 
γνΐα cum dicunt et vtasy tale quid cui ut sonet 
temponun et per se duorum non requirat consonam, 

770 cui super sed tale fiat quale dudum trans mare, 

longa cum reddit vacantes quae simul sunt consonae ? 

An magis cuii nos oportet per duas i scribere, 

quia sequens casus videtur hoc sonare, qui facit 

cuius (ed. pr. ^ii^) ut Troia atque Maia de tribus vocalibiis, 

775 cui super nil ut iuvetur a propinqua consona, 

quando cuiiis longa prior est f acta, cum sit consonans ? 
Haec putavi colligenda; tu sequere quod voles." 

' "Our teachers wrot^ servus and cervus with the letters u and 0, 
because a vowel following itself cannot combine and iuse into one sound; 
now double u is written on the principle which I have stated. In neither 
way to be sure is the word which we hear exactly represented. Nor 
was it without advantage that Claudius introduced the Aeolic letter f or 
such tises. The following iimovation is much better, that we ^>ell cui 
with the three letters which I have set down, in which, when we were 
boyS) in order to represent what is, I grant you, a full sound they spelled 
guai merely that it might be distinguished from quV 

* "And we cannot settle this question either, whether we should 
think that « is a consonant and the long syUable cui in cui super is 
produced as if by two consonants; for i following another vowel is always 
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/ 



With these words Terentianus closes his discussion of 
ui in cui. He has not been able to reach a certain con- 
clusion in the more than one hundred lines devoted to 
th€ topic, but he leaves us these altematives; either 
ui is a diphthong or i^ is a vowel and i is a consonant. 
These two solutions of the problem are really one; for 
consonantal i before an initial consonant of the next 
word would be indistinguishable from the second mem- 
ber of a diphthong; and, conversely, a diphthongal ui 
before an initial vowel of the next word would, if not 
eUded, develop after it a consonantal glide beginning 
with the i-position, or else the second member of the 
diphthong would become consonantal (cui-ialteri or 
€Ή-ίαΙί6τ{) . 

Audax vii. 329. 4 f. K.: . . . . Concurrentibus inter se vocaK- 
bus duae syllabae in unam quasi per diphthongon contrahuntur, 
ut "cui non dictus Hylas puer."* 

Priscian ii. 303. 11 ff. K.: Ergo si Pompeius et Vidteius 
trisyllaba sunt in nominativo, necessario in vocativo disyllaba 

a vowel, and the case-fonns which follow show that the third letter 
of the word is a vowel; in fact, if we think now that u has the vowel 
sound, the following i must all the more be considered a vowel. Shall 
we then perhaps say that this is a diphthong consisting of u and i, not ^ 
in such a way that u is a Latin letter but rather the diphthong is Greek 
vt when they say yvta and vXas ? Then cui would have a similar sound 
and, having two morae in itself , would not need a consonant, while cui 
super would become such a phrase as irans tnarey in that a long vowel 
renders otiose the accompanying consonants. Or should we rather 
write cuii with double i, because this seems to be the sound of the next 
case, which forms cuius like Troia and Maia with three vowels ? Then 
cui super would not be helped at all by the neighboring consonant, 
becaiise the first syllable of cuius has been made long by having a con- 
sonant of its own. I thought I ought to mention these considerations; 
follow whichever theory you choose." 

» "When two vowels come together, two syllables are contracted 
into one as if by a diphthong, for ezample, cui non dictus Hylas puer.*' 
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esse debent) quod non potest fieri nisi i loco consonantis accipiatur. 
Unde illud quoque possiimus scire quod bene cui pro monosyllabo 
acdpiunt metrici et huic^ 

Audax seizes the first hom of Terentianus' dilemma, and 
Priscian the second. 

The notices which the Romans have left as to the 
pronunciation of cui and huic accord with the indications 
fumished by orthography and prosody. The words 
xmdoubtedly contained the soxuid of vocalic u foUowed 
in the same syllable by the sound of i. 

OI, EI, etc. 

The diphthongs oi and ei occur in classical Latin 
only as the result of contraction in such words as proindey 
proin, deinde, dein, That these contaiaed real diph- 
thongs appears from the occasional use of proin and 
dein as dissyllables. Similarly we learn that mono- 
syllabic dehinc had a diphthong f rom its use as a dissyl- 
lable in Vergil Gearg. iii. 167: 

Cervici subnecte; dehinc, ubi libera colla. 

Early Latin e? and quoiy ets and qims (dativ^ and genitive 
of is and quis), are shown to contain diphthongs by their 
parallelism with eius and quoius. Rei, the monosyllabic 
genitive of reSj was a similar contraction and no doubt 
had a diphthong. Of the same general character are 
instances of synizesis, as such contractions are often 
called; for example, aureiy aureis, reice, dehiscaSy alvebj 
eodem, aurea, Orpheciy Sin. 

» "Therefore if Pompeius and Vulteius are trisyllabic in the nomina- 
tive, they must necessarily be dissyllabic in the vocative, which is impos- 
sible unless i be taken as a consonant. Wherefore we can understand 
this too, that the students of metric do well in taking cui and kuic as 
monosyllables." 
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• Η' 

The approxiinate character of Latin h is fixed by 
its frequent description as aspiratio (citations below), 
and by its correspondence with the Greek rough breath- 
ing in loan-words {Homerus^ hydropicus). That k was a 
weak sound is shown by its total lack of effect upon 
prosody. Plautus, to be sure, admits hiatus before 
initial h, but so he does also before initial vowels without 
aspiration. 

From the time of our earliest records Latin h was an 
unstable sound. Some Latin words which must once 
have possessed it show no trace of the sound in our 
docmnents; for example, aw5er* rSanskrit hamsas, Eng- 
lish goosCy /iewiSanskrit plihd, wei(7:Sanskrit mehati, 
Other words have an h which did not originally belong 
to them, as Ηηιη6τη5:ωμο$^ ahenus from ^aies-nosiaeSy 
Sanskrit ayas, Gtothic aiz, In the majority of words, 
however, a correct tradition as to the use of h was pre- 
served in classical literature except medially after con- 
sonants (diribeo f rom *diS'habeo) and between like vowels 
(btmus from *bi'hifnuSy nemo iTOTa*ne-heino) , Appar- 
ently the sound had been completely lost by some 
speakers, perhaps the rustics and the lower classes in 
the city, but it was retained by the upper classes; lien 
and meio are from the language of the streets and anser 
is a country word. 

In classical times the proper use of h was a mark of 
culture, and correctness in this matter was carefully 

' Birt, Der Hiat bei Plautus und die lateinische Aspiration his zum 
zehfUen Jahrkundert, Marburg, 1901; Lindsay, The CapHve of Plautus 
(London, 1900), p. 45. 

'There is a bare possibility that the word lost its h by the analogy 
of anas. 
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taught in the schools. By this means the sound was 

retained in standard Latin so persistently that the char- 

acter has been reintroduced into sorde modern Romance 

words (French herbe, homme^ Spanish habery hombre). 

In vulgar Latin h seems to have been lost completely 

in Pompeii in the first century A.D., and not much later 

everywhere in the empire. The Romance languages 

contain no trace of it except in the scholastic orthography 

just mentioned. 

The Greek aspirates were originally represented by 

Latin pj ty and c, as in puniceus, tus, calx; but during 

the latter part of the second century b.c. it became 

fashionable to represent the sound more accurately by 

ph, th, and ch, and educated people were now careful to- 

pronounce Greek loan-words correctly. Consequently 

the proper use of the Greek aspirates came to be a f urther 

mark of culture, which uneducated persons tried with 

indifferent success to master. As we shall see (p. 170), 

the Greek aspirates were voiceless mutes followed by 

a puff of breath.' Even in standard Latin the aspirates 

seem to have been similar enough to the non-aspirate 

mutes so that alliteration with the latter was worth 

while. Horace Carm. i. 7. 3 f.: 

Moenia vel Baccho Thebas vel A^oUine Oelphos 
insignis aut T^sala remple. 

YexfflAen. i. 714: 

Phoemssa, et ^ariter ^ero doaiisque movetur.* 

' English k, t, and p are aspirates, wlule the corresponding French 
sounds are not. The Greek and Latin aspirates probably had a stranger 
pufi of breath than any English sounds. 

> Dr. AUce F. BraunUch, who has studied this matter for me, finds 
in Vergil, Aeneid, Horace, Carm., and Propertius about twice as many 
cases of apparent alliteration between ph and p as between ph and /. 
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Many, in their anxiety to employ the fashionable 
sound, introduced aspirated consonants {ph, th^ ch) into 
genuine Latin words, and in a few cases these new forms 
became usual. The aspiration, however, was ultimately 
lost; the Romance languages do not preserve it.' Vari- 
ous difficulties of these Roman cockneys are illustrated 
by the following passages: 
C^tuUus Ixxxiv: 

Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 

dicere, et insidias Amus hinsidiaSy 
et tum mirifice sperabat se esse locutum, 

cum quantum poterat dixerat hinsidias, 
Credo, sic mater, sic liber avonculus eius, 

sic matemus avos dixerat atque avia. 
Hoc misso in Syriam requierant omnibus aures; 

audibant eadem haec leniter et leviter, 
nec sibi postilla metuebant talia verba, 

cum subito adfertur nuntius horribilis, 
lonios fluctus, postquam illuc Arrius isset, 

iam non lonios esse, sed Hionios,^ 

' Sommer, pp. ' 192 f ., thinks that h between vowels ceased to be 
pronoimced by the beginning of the second century b.c; but this seems 
unlikely in view of the persistent spellings mihi, nihil, traho, etc. S<»mner 
admits that it was probably regarded as correct to pronounce medial h, 

It is possible that other factors than Greek influence contributed 
to the aspiration of genuine Latin p, t, and c (cf. Sommer, pp. 199 S,); 
hvLt Greek influeiice alone could easily start the aspiration of Latin^ 
mutes, and the new fashion might soon spread so far that tven a Cicero 
would think best to yield to it. For the psychological process see 
Sturtevant, Linguistic Change, pp. 79 ff. Seelmann's suggestion (p. 253) 
that neighboring liquids contributed to the aspiration takes no account 
of Cicero's Cethegus, OthOy Matho, and CaephiOf and that such an influ- 
ence could cause the aspiration of choronay chenturio^ etc, is most unlikely. 

' " Arrius said chommoda whenever he meant commodaf and hinsidiae 
f or insidiae, and he hoped he had spoken unusually well when he had said 
kinsidiae with all his might. I dare say that is the way his mother and 
that free-bom uncle of his and his mother^s father and mother used to 
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Cicero Or. i6o: Quin ego ipse, cum scirem ita maiores locutos 
esse, ut nusquam nisi in vocali aspiratione uterentur, loquebar 
sic ut pidcrosy Cetegos, triumposj Cartaginem dicerem; aliquando 
idque sero, convicio aurium cum extorta mihi veritas esset, usum 
loquendi popiilo concessi, scientiam mihi reservavi. Orcivios 
tamen et MatoneSy OUmes, Caepiones, sepulcra, coronas, Uwrimas 
didmus, quia per aurium iudicium licet.' 

Quintilian i. 5. 19-21 : Illa vero non nisi aure exiguntur quae 
fiunt per sonos; quamquam per aspirationem, sive adiidtur 
vitiose sive detrahitur, apud nos potest quaen an in scripto sit 
vitium, si h littera est, non nota. Cuius quidem ratio mutata 
cum temporibus est saepius. Parcissime veteres usi etiam in 
vocaKbus, cum aedos ircosque dicebant; diu deinde servatum ne 
consonantibus aspirarent, ut in Graccis et in triumpis, Erupit 
brevi tempore nimius usus, ut choronae, chenturiones, praechones 
adhuc quibusdam inscriptionibus maneant, qua de re Catnlli 
nobile epigranuna est. Inde durat ad nos usque vehementer et 
comprehendere et mihi; nam mehe quoque pro me apud antiquos 
tragoediarum praedpue scriptores in veteribus libris invenimus.' 

Quintilian implies that the words cited in the final 
sentence were not pronounced with aspiration. In 



talk• After he had been sent to Syria everybody*s ears had a rest; they 
heard those same mistakes in mild and gentle form, and they were 
not afraid of such words thereafter, when suddenly comes frightful news: 
the lonian waves, since Amus amved there, are no longer lonian, but 
Hionian." 

' "Since I knew that our ancestors spoke so as to aspirate no soimd 
but a vowel, I used to speak so as to say pidcer, Cetegi, triumpif Cartago; 
finally after a long time, when the truth had been wrested from me by 
the clamor in my ears, I surrendered to the public in my habit of speech, 
and kept my knowledge for myself . Nevprtheless I say Orcivii, Matones, 
OtoneSf CaepioneSy sepulcra, coronae, lacrintae, because the criterion of 
hearing permits it." 

'"Those laults which are comimtted in pronunciation are judged 
only by the ear; though as to the aspiration, whether it be added or 
retrenched, in variation from common practice, it may be a question 
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all of them except mikij h stood between like vowels from 
the beginning of our records, and in mihi also from about 
150 B.C. 

Geliins ii. 3. 1-4: Η litteram sive illam spiritum magis quam 
litteram did oportet, inserebant eam veteres nostri plerisque 
vocibus verborum fLrmandis roborandisque, ut sonus earum esset 
viridior vegetiorque; atque id videntur fecisse studio et exemplo 
linguae Atticae. Satis notum est Atticos ίχθνν et Γτπτον et multa 
itidem alia contra morem gentium Graeciae ceterarum inspirantis 
primae litterae dixisse. Sic lachrumaSy sic septdchrum, sic akenum, 
sic vehetnenSy sic incohare, sic heUuari, sic halucinariy sic honera, 
sic honusium dixerunt. In his erdm verbis omnibus litterae seu 
spiritns istius nulla ratio visa est, nisi ut nrmitas et vigor vocis 
quasi quibusdam nervis additis intenderetur.' 



with us whether it be a fault in writing; if h indeed be a letter, and not 
merely a mark. The txeatment of this sound has often changed with 
time. The ancients used it very sparingly even before vowels, as they 
said aedi and irci; and it was long af terwards withheld f rom conjunction 
with consonants, as in Gracci and triumpi. But suddenly an excessive 
use of it became prevalent, so that choronaey chenturiones, praechones 
are still to be seen in certain inscriptions; on which practice there is a 
well-known epigram of CatuUus. Hence there remain even to our 
times vehetnenter, comprehenderey and mihi, indeed among the ancient 
writers, especially those of tragedy, we find also in old copies mehe 
for me," 

' " Whether h should be called a letter, or a breathing rather than 
a letter, the ancient Romans inserted it in many words to establish and 
strengthen them, so that their sound should be fresher and more vigorous; 
and they seem to have done this from study of the Attic dialect and 
according to this precedent. It is well known that the Attic Greeks 
pronounced ΙχΘύ$, tirros, and likewise many other words with aspiration 
of the first letter contrary to the practice of the other nations of Greece. 
Thus the ancients said lackrumaey sepulchrum, ahentis, vehemenSy incoharey 
heUuari, halucinari, honera, honustus. In all these words, in fact, there 
seems to have been no reason f or that letter or breathing, except that the 
firmness and strength of the sound should be increased as by the addition 
of wbat may be called sinews." 
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Augustine Confessiones i, i8: Si contra disciplinam gram- 
maticam sine adspiratione primae syllabae ominem dixerit, dis- 
pliceat magis hominibus quam si contra tua praecepta hominem 
oderit, quum sit homo,^ 



The most important ancient descriptions of s are the 
following: 
Terentianus Maunis vi. 332. 239 ff. K.: 

Mox duae supremae (5 and x) 
vidna quidem sibila dentibus repressis 
miscere videntur; tamen ictns ut priori 
et promptus in ore est agiturque pone dentes, 
sic levis et unum ciet auribus siisurrum.3 

Marins Victorinns vi. 34. 16 ff. K.: Dehinc duae supremae, 
s et Xf iure iungentur. Nam vidno inter se sonore attracto 
sibilant rictu, ita tamen si prioris ictus pone dentes excitatus ad 
medium lenis agitetur.^ 

Martianus Capella iii. 261: S ^bilum facit dentibus verbe- 
ratis.s 

Cledonins v. 28. i ff. K.: «S . . . . sibilus magis est quam 
consonans.^ 

' "If contrary to grammar he shoidd say omo without asplration 
of the first syllable, he woidd displease men more than if contraty to 
Thy precepts he shoidd hate man in spite of his being man." 

« Jones, CR, ΥΠ, 6 f. 

' "Then the final letters in the list, s and x, seem to cause a sunilar 
whistlmg against the teeth; still, just as the impulse of s begins at once 
in the mouth and takes place behind the teeth, so it is smooth and brings 
to the ears an unchangmg whisper." 

* "Then the final letters in the list, s and x, will properly be joined. 
For with similar sounds they whistle through a contracted opening; 
provided, nevertheless, that the impulse of the former begins behind 
the teeth and is gently driven toward the middle." 

i**S makes a whistlmg by lashing the teeth." 

^ "5 is a whistle rather than a consonant." 
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The words iiWio, exsibilOy and sibUus properly indicate 
a whistle, and the speech-sound nearest tx> a whistle 
is the hissing sound of a voiceless s, The sound inay be 
produced with the tip of the tongue against the lower 
teeth, as in French, or with the tip of the tongue against 
the upper gum, as in English. The phrases dentibus 
repressis and denHbus verberatis in the ancient descrip• 
tions of the sound indicate the former articulation. 

That the sound was really voiceless, as the word 
sibilus implies, is indicated by several linguistic phe- 
nomena. In early Latin the voiced sibilant between 
vowels became r (Latin er(?:Oscan ezum, dir-imoidis- 
tineo)y and the voiced sibilant before a consonant was 
lost (di-numerOy di-ripiOy di-mdo) ; the s wbich remained 
was at that time undoubtedly voiceless. Α voiced 
consonant which came to stand before 5 became voiceless 
in nupsiinubOy maximusimagiSy rexiiregOy while the bs 
of pkbsy urbSy absuniy obsequoTy abs, etc, was prononnced 
ps (p. 113). The labial consonant wbich was sometimes 
developed between m and ^ was the voiceless py as in 
sumpsi and hiempSy in spite of the fact that m was a 
voiced sound/ During the Roman period Greek had 
both a voiced and a voiceless sibilant {ζ and σ), and σ 
was regularly used to represent Latin 5, as in Σύλλα$> 
Σοϋλπίκιο$, Καϊσαρ. Gothic of the fourth centuryA.D. 
also possessed both ^ and Zy and consistently employed 
s to represent Latin 5, as in kubitus, Kaisar, sakkuSy 
sigljo {sigUluin)y and sidjo (soka). Intervocalic s is 
generally voiceless in Spanish, southem Italian, and 

' The argument assmnes the voiced character of the liquids, nasals, 
and the mutes b, d, and g, and the voiceless character of ^, /, and c, On 
the validity of this assumption, see below, pp. 91 fi.)• 
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Rumanian; the voicing of intervocalic s in French and 
other Romance languages miist therefore have begun 
in the separate history of those idioms. 

Latin s was, then, a voiceless sibilant, probably o£ 
about the same character as French s, 

In early Latin final ^ after a short vowel was fre- 
quently omitted in writing, and it often failed to make 
position before an initial consonant in the early poets. 
The matter is mentioned several times by the Romans. 

Cicero Or. i6i : Quin etiam, quod iam subrusticnm videtur, 

olim autem politins, eonim verbonim, quorum eaedem erant 

postremae duae litterae quae simt in optumus, postremam litteram 

detrahebant, nisi vocalis insequebatur. Ita non erat ea offensio 

in versibns quam nunc fugiimt poetae novi. Sic enim loque> 

bamur: 

^ "Qui est omnibu* princeps" 

non omnihus princepsy et: 

"Vita illa dignu' locoque" 
non dignus,^ 

Quintilian ix. 4. 38: Quae fuit causa et Servio, ut dix^ sub- 
trahendae s litterae quotiens ultima esset aliaque consonante 
susciperetur; quod reprehendit Luranius, Messala defendit. Nam 
neque Lucilium putant uti eadem ultima, cum dicit "Aeseminu' 
fuit" et "dignu* locoque"; et Cicero in Oratore plnres antiquorum 
tradit sic locutos.' 

* "In fact, from those words whose last two letters were the same 
as in optimus they used to take away the last letter unless a vowel 
followed/a pronunciation which now seems rather boorish but was 
once the more fashionable. And so that stumbling block in versification 
which our modem poets try to avoid did not exist. For we said, Qui est 
omnibu' princeps, not omnibus princeps, and VUa illa dignu* locoque, not 
dignus." 

» " And this, as I have said, was Servius* reason for taking away 
s whenever it was final and followed by another consonant; which 
practice Luranius blames and Messala defends. For they tliink that 
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ι 

Final 5 was retained, therefore, after long vowels, 
and after short vowels too, if the next word began with 
a vowel. During Cicero's lifetime the fuller antevocalic 
forms came to be used before consonants also. In 
early inscriptions s is rarely omitted except in the 
nominative of the second declension. In the Pompeian 
inscriptions, fuU as they are of mistakes, final s is usually 
retained. Only in the later imperial inscriptions do we 
find every final s tending to fall, and even at that time 
the tendency was confined to parts of the empire; Gaul 
and Spain did not share in it. Under these circum- 
stances it is unlikely that the early weakness of final s 
af ter a short vowel has any connection with the loss of 
final 5 in most of the Romance languages. 

Liquids and Nasals 

The ancients frequently grouped /, w, n, and r 
together as liquidae (Marius Victorinus vi. 6. 18 ff. K., 
etc), while modern grammarians usually confine the 
term to / and r. All four sounds are in most languages 
voiced, except before and after voiceless sounds. The 
very probable assumption that this was the case in Latin 
also is confirmed by the tradition of the schools and by 
the Romance languages. Furthermore many of the 
phonetic processes in which /, m, n, and r played a part 
were those of voiced sounds. Before verbs beginning 
with these sounds the prefixes ab and ad took the form 
which was usual before voiced sounds, as in ablatus, 



Ludlius does not retain final s when he says 'Aeserninu* JuiV and 
'dignu' locoque'; and Cicero in his Orator records that the majority of the 
andents spoke thus." 
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abnuo, abruptus^ admiUo. Before n, c became g previous 
to the change into the velar nasal, as in dignusy a deriva- 
tive of decet (p. 89). Still more significant is the loss of 
s (which had become z) before these sounds, as in diligOy 
dimUto, dinumero, diripio. On the question of voiced 
consonants in general, see below, pp. 91 ff. 



Α consistent tradition assigns tx> Latin / the value 
of a lateral consonant, that is, of a sound formed with 
the oral passage closed at the center by the tongue but 
open at the sides. This tradition is confirmed, for 
example, by the dissiioilative change of the suffix alis 
to aris af ter words containing /, exemplariSy famUiaris; 
f 0Γ such interchange of / and r is to be observed in many 
languages. 

An alveolar /, similar to £nglish /, rather than a 
dental /, such as French and German possess, is indicated 
by the following ancient testimony: 
Terentianus Maurus vi. 332. 230 ff. K.: 

230 Adversa palati supera premendo parte 

obstansque sono quem det ipsa lingua nitehs 
validum penitns nesdo quid sonare cogit, 
quo littera ad aures veniat secunda nostras, 
ex ordine fiilgens cui dat locum S3rnopsis.' 

«Osthoff, ΤΛΡΛ, XXIV, 50 ff.; Vendiyes, pp. 152 ff.; Meillet, 
MSL, Xm, 238 fif. 

* "By pressing the opposite parts of the palate with its upper sui- 
face and vigorously opposing the sound of which it is itseli the cause, the 
tongue produces a powerfid sound far back in the mouth, wherefore 
comes to our ears the brilliant letter, second in order, to which our list 
assigns that place." 
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Marius Victorinns vi. 34. 10 f. K.: Sequetur / quae validnm 
nescio quid, partem palati qna primordium dentibus superis est 
lingua trudente, diducto ore personabit.' 

Martianiis Capella iii. 261 : L liogua palatoque diilcesdt.' 

There are several proofs that Latin had also a back 
(vdar or guttural) /. This^was the value, in early Latin 
at least, of / which was final or which stood before 
another consonant (except a second /) or before any 
vowel except f. For before / in these positions i and 
also unaccented Λ became δ; and then δ, whether of this 
origin or of any other, became ύ unless u οτν preceded^ 
{Jacid facultas but facUiSy Sicidus but Sicilia from 
ZueXos and ΣικβΚία, spatida from σχατάλτ/, multa from 
moUa; but voUy volgus, parvoluSy etc). At some time 
later than Terence the latter change extended to δ 
after u and ν {vtdty vidguSy parvulus, etc), and this is 
evidence for the existence of velar / as late as 150 b.c. 

Sevetal of the Romance languages show u for / before 
any consonant exc^t a second / (French autre, Portu- 
guese ouirOy Spanish otro — earKer *autro — ^from alter), 
and there are traces of this change in late Latin (καυκου- 
XAropt for cakidaiori, Ed, Diocl. vii. 6. 7, catu:ulus for 
caktdus in manuscripts). It is only a velar / that would 
be likely to betome u. 

The Roman grammarians record a difference in the 
sound of / according to its surroundings. 

* "Next will come /, which, with tongue pressing the part of the 
palate where the roots of the upper teeth are, will send a powerf ul sound 
through the open mouth." 

» "Z. with tongue and palate grows sweet." 

* The change last mentioned did not afitect δ of the initial syllable 
in case / was followed by a back vowel (solutus, columnay sciUm) ; and this ^ 
inay indicate that l immediately foUowing the early initial accent and 
bef ore a back vowel had abeady begun to approach normal /. 
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Priscian u. 29. 8 ff. K.: L triplicem, ut Plinio videtur, sonum 
habet: exilem quando geminatur secundo loco posita, iUey MekUus; 
plenum quando nnit nomina vel syllabas et quando aliquam habet 
ante se in eadem syllaba consonantem, ut sol^ sUva, flavuSy clarus; 
medium in aliis, ut lectum, lectus^ 

Consentius v. 394. 30 ff. K.: Romana lingua emendationem 
habet in hoc quoque distinctione. Nam alicubi pinguius, alicubi 
debet exilius proferri; pinguius cum vel b seqmtur, ut in albo, 
vel Cy ut in pulckro, vel /, ut in adelfis, vel g, ut in alga, vel m, ut 
in pidmone, vel p, ut in scalpro; exilius autem proferenda est 
ubicumque ab ea verbum incipit, ut in Upore^ lana, lupo, vel ubi 
in eodem verbo et prior syllaba in hac nnitur et sequens ab ea 
incipit, ut iUe et ΑΙΙία,* 

The tefms exUiSy pknuSy and pinguis are, as usual, 
impossible to interpret; but it is significant that / before 
a consonant is in both accounts separated from //, and 
that according to Pliny it is associated with final /. If 
we accept both classifications as correct we must assuine 
that velar / became gradually less common. Between 
150 B.c. and Plmy's time / before back vowels ceased 
to be a back sound, and between Pliny and Consentius 
velar / came to be restricted to the position before con- 
sonants other than /— -the one position in which the 
Romance languages offer clear e\ddence of the sound. 
We cannot now determine what difference there was, 

* *^L has a triple soundi as Pliny thinks: thin when double in second 
place, as UUj MeMus; fuU at the end of a word or a syllable and when 
it has a consonant before it in the same syllable, as sol, sUva, flavus, 
darus; intennediate in other words, as lectum^ lectus" 

' ''The Roman tongue bas a correction to make in this also by way 
of distinction. For in some places the sound should be thicker, in others 
thinner; thicker when b follows, as in albuSf or c, as in pidchety orf, as in 
addfi, or g, as in algay or m, as in pulmo, or p^ as in scalprum; but it should 
have a thinner pronundation wherever a word begins with it, as in lepus, 
lana, lupus, or where in the same word the preceding syllable ends with 
this letter and the following begins with it, as iUe and AUia." 
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if indeed there was any, between Pliny's eoidlis and medius 
sonus. 

Classical Latin had, then, an alveolar l similar to 
English /, and this sound probably belonged to / when 
initial or between vowels or double. Velar /, similar 
to Russian Ij^ occurred probably when / was final or 
followed by any consonant except / or preceded by a 
consonant which belonged to the same syllable. 



In most of the Romance languages r is trilled with the 
tip of the tongue against the upper teeth or gum or the 
front part of the palate. This is the sound described 
quite clearly by the Romans. 
Ludlius ix. 377 f. M.: 

R non multum abest hoc cacos3aitlieton atque canlna 
si liugua dico "nihil ad me."* 

Persius i. 109: Sonat hic de nare canina littera.^ 

Augustine De Dialectica xxxii 2=Principia Dialecticae 6 
(reprinted by GS, p. 239) : Sed quia sunt res quae non sonant, in his 
perspicis similitudmem tactus valere, ut si leniter vel aspere sensum 
tangunt lenitas vel asperitas litterarum ut tangit auditum sic 
eis noinina pepererit, ut ipsum lene cnm dicimus leniter sonat; 
qnis item asperitatem non in ipso nomine asperam iudicet ? Lene 
est anribus oun dicimus voluptas, asperum cum dicimus crux. 
Ita res ipsae afficiunt ut verba sentiuntur; mel, quam suaviter 

'It is formed with the back of the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth and with openings at the sides. Α similar sound is commonly 
given to English / in milk, sUky etc. 

' "This cacophonous r isn't much different from saying in dog's 
language, lt's nothing to me.'" 

* 'Oereupon the dog's letter sounds through the nose." This is 
Persiiis' way of saying, 'Ά sound is heard like a dog's snarl." 
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gustum res ipsa, tam leniter nomine tangit auditum; acre in 
utroque asperum est; lana et vepres, ut audinntur verba, sic illa 
tanguntur.' 

Terentianus Maurus vi. 332. 238 f. K.: 

Vibrat tremulis ictibus aridum sonorem 
has quae sequitur littera.' 

Marius Victorinns vi. 34. 15 f. K.: Sequetnr r quae vibrato 
fvocis palatum lioguae fastigio fragorem tremulis ictibus reddit.^ 

Martianus Capella iii. 261: R spiritum lingua crispaiite 
corraditur.^ 

The ancient descriptions leave no doubt that m was 
a bilabial nasal similar to English tn. 
Terentianus Maunis vi. 332. 235 K.: 

At tertia clauso quasi mugit intus ore.^ 

' ''But because there are things which havesno sound, in these the 
likeness of the sense of touch prevails, so that if they strike the senses 
smoothly or roughly the letters, according as these are smooth or rongh 
to the hearing, have given them names; for example, when we say this 
very word leniSf it has a smooth sound; and likewise, who would not 
judge that there is roughness in the very word aspera, It is smooth 
to the ears when we say voluptas, rough when we say crux, Things 
themselves have the same effect as the sounds of their names; the noun 
tnd is as smooth to the hearing as honey is sweet to the taste; acer is 
rough in both ways; wool and briers are to the touch as the words lana 
and vepres are to the hearing." Hence r was rough and / smooth; which 
wovld be true only if r was trilled or rolled. 

' "The next letter shakes out a dry sound with lapid blows." 

s '^Next will come r, which by vibrating the tip of the tongue .... 
gives a thunderous noise with lapid blows." 

^**Ri3 scraped forth while the tongue puts the breath into tremulous 
motion." 

s Sturtevant and Kent, ΤΛΡΛ, XLVI» 129 ff. 

6 <<Butthe thiid letter may be said to low within the dosed mouth.'' 
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Marius Victorinus vi. 34. 12 f. K.: Μ impressis invicem labiis 
mugitum quendam intra oris specum attractis naribus dabit.' 
Martianus Capella iii. 261 : Μ labris imprimitur.' 

Final w is frequently omitted in early inscriptions 
(e.g., duonoro optimo fuise virOy CIL i. 32), and again in 
late plebeian inscriptions. The weakness of the sound 
before an initial vowel of the next word is frequently 
discussed by the grammarians. / 

Quintilian ix. 4. 40: Atqui eadem illa littera, quotiens ultima 
est et vocalem verbi sequends ita contingit ut in eam transire 
possit, etiamsi scribitur, tamen panim exprimitur, ut midtum Ule 
et qttantum erat; adeo ut paene cuiusdam novae litterae sonum 
reddat. Neque enim eximitur sed obscuratur et tantum aliqua 
inter duas vocales velut nota est ne ipsae cqeant.3 

The same phenomenon, no doubt, is described by 
Vdius Longus and Priscian, although they do not spedfy 
the position beforean initial vowel. 

Velius Longus vii. 54. 13 ff. K.: Nam quibiisdam litteris 
deficimus, quas tamen sonns enuntiatioDis arcessit, ut cum dicimus 
virttUem et virum, Jortem^ constdem, Scipianem pervenisse fere ad 
aures peregrinam litteram invemes.^ 

* "With the lips pressed together m will sound like the lowing of 
cattle within the cavem of the mouth, to which the nostrils will be 
joined." 

* "M is imprinted by the lips." 

3''But th^ same letter m, when it terminates a word and is in 
contact with an initial vowel of the f ollowing word so that it may coalesce 
with it, is, though it is written, hardly expressed, as midtum Ule and 
quantum ercU; so that it gives the sound almost of a new letter. For 
it is not extinguished but obscured, and is, as it were, a mere mark 
of distinction between the two vowels to prevent them from combining." 

Professor Knapp suggests that we read exprimitur for exmitur 
in tlie last sentence, which would improve the sense. 

4"For we lack certain letters, which pronundation nevertheless 
demands; for example, when we say virtutem, virum, Jortem, consulem, 
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Priscian ii. 29. 15 f. K.: Μ obscurum in extremitate dictionum 
sonat, ut iemplumy apertum in principio, ut magnus, mediocre 
in mediis, ut umbra,^ 

, There is also a curious discussion of the syllabifica- 
tion of final m before an initial vowel. 

Pompeins v. 287. 7 ff. K. : Myotidsmus est quotiens inter 
duas vocales m positum exprimitur, ut si dicas hominem amicumj 
oratorem opHmum. Non enim videris dicere hominem amicum 

sed homine mamicum Bonam rationem dixit Melissvis 

quomodo vitandum est hoc vitium, ne incuiramiis in aliud vitium. 
Plerumque enim aut suspensione pronuntiatur aut exclusione; 
suspensione pronuntiatur si dicas hominem Itmicumy oratorem 
opHtnum; aut, certe si velis excludere, homine amicum, oraiore 
optimum, Nos quid sequi debemus ? Quid ? Per suspensionem 
tantum modol Quaratione? Quia si dixeris per suspensionem 
hominem amicum, et hoc vitium vitabis, myotidsmum, et non cades 
in aliud vitium, id est in hiatum. Nam si volueris dicere homine 
amicum, vitas quidem myoticismum, non tamen vitas hiatiun.^ 



Scipionem, you will find that what is virtually a foreign letter has come 
to the ears." 

This passage has convinced me that final m bef ore an initial vowel 
was somehow pronounced in case elision did not occur. The contraty 
opinion was expressed in ΤΛΡΑ, XLVI, 145 ff. 

*"M has a dull sound at the end of words, as in templum, a clear 
sound at the beginimig, as in magnus^ an intermediate sound in the 
interior, as in unibra" 

■ "There is myoticism when m between two vowels is pronounced, 
as if you shoidd say hominem amicum, oratorem opUmum, Fqr you 

do not seem to say hominem amicum but homine mamicum 

Melissus has stated a good method of avoiding this fault without falling 
into another. For it is common to pronounce either with a pause or 
with omission, with a pause if you should say hominem afPticum, oratorem 
optimum, or, if you shoidd wish definitely to omit the sound, homine 
amicumy oraiore optimum, Which shoidd we do? Why! Pronounce 
with a pause ezclusivelyi For what reason? Because if you say 
hominem atnicutn with a pause, you will escape this fault of myoticism 
and you will not fall into another faidt, that is hiatus. For if you wi^ 
to say homine αίΜΟΗΐη, you will to be sure escape myoticism, but not 
hiatus.*' 
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It is incredible that standard pronunciation actually 
favored such a treatment of final consonantal m as 
Pompeius recommends; for the universal practice was 
to pronounce a single consonant with the f ollowing 
vowel, except at the end of a phrase. If, howevear, we 
suppose that final m before an initial vowel was lost and 
the preceding vowel nasalized, the syllable division 
would fall as he directs. The same hypothesis satisfies 
the other passages cited. 

It also accords with the fact that syllables ending 
in final m were -treated, both in ordinary speech and in 
verse, in precisely the same way as final vowels. The 
stereotyped phrases animadverto, circitar^ curagOy and 
veneo prove that final syllables in m might be entirely 
lost. The loss of the m in case of elision is clearly 
prescribed by the grammarians. 

Quintilian xi. 3. 34: Nam et vocales frequentissime coeunt, 
et consonantium quaedam insequente vocali (Ussimulatur. Utri- 
usque^exempliim posuimus: Multum ille et terrisJ 

Velius Longus vii. 54. 4ff. K.: Cum dicitur illum ego et 
otnnium opHmumy illum et omnmm aeque m terminat, nec tamen 
in enuntiatione apparet.' 

Velius Longus vii. 80. 17 fii. K.: Non nulli circa S3aialiphas 
quoque observandiim talem scriptionem existimaverunt, sicut 
Verrius Flaccus, ut ubicumque prima vox m littera finiretur, 
sequens a vocali inciperet, m non tota, sed pars illius prior tantum 
scriberetur, ut appareret exprimi non debere.^ 

* "For vowels very frequently coalesce, and one o£ the consonants 
is disguised when a vowel foUows. I have already given an example of 
both in MuUum Ule et terris" 

* " When one says illum ego and omnium opHmum, m is final in both 
tUum and omnium; but still it does not appear in pronunciation." 

* "Some, e.g., Verrius Flaccus, havjs thought that a similar method 
of writing shoidd be f ollowed in case of synalepha also, so that in case 
the first word ended in m and the second began with a vowel, not the 
entire letter m should be written, but only the first part of it, to make 
it dear that the letter should not be pronounced." 
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Caesellius Vmdez ap. Cassiodorus vii. 206. 16 f. K.: Μ 
litteram, ad vocales primo loco in verbis positas si accesserit, non 
pronuntiabimus.' ^ 

Pronundation without elision is evidenced by the 
stereotyped phrases circuirej CIL ii. 3420, etc, cura ago, 
vi. 6144 α (first century), etc.,^ queadmodum, u. 5439, 
iv. (2). 14, 18, etc, and the late future infinitives passive 
such as datmri; the omission of m indicates that the 
spelling is phonetic, and yet the final vowel of the first 
word is written. Phrases whose first word ended in a 
vowel were sometimes treated in the same way, e.g., 
neitter (p. 62), proUtj qiwiisque. Such pronundations fnr- 
nished the basis for the occasional hiatus of Latin verse. 

It is impossible to assiime that final m was lost 
with nasalization of the preceding vowel before initial 
consonants as well as before initial vowels. Since such 
syllables were regularly scanned long, in Plautus as 
well as in the later poets, it wonld be necessary to assume 
that the nasal vowel was long from the beginning of 
the literature. But after Plautus' time the syllable 
'Otn in such words as quoniy smnn, servom, and equom 
suffered a change to which only short was subject 
(pp. 34 ff.).^ 

Before certain initial consonants final m was assimi- 
lated. 

Velius Longus vii. 78. 16 ff. K.: Nec non et ipsa η littera in 
locum m litterae succedit, ut cum dldmus clandestinum, cum ab 
eo trahatur quod est dam, item sinciptU quod est scmicaput. Sed 
non ubique obtinendum. Nam et non numquam plenius per η 

> "We shall not pronounce m if it comes to stand before initial 
vowds." 

> See Diehl, Neue Jahrbiicher, Suppl. XXV, 208 ff . 

s Otherwise Niedennaim, OuUines oj LaUn Pkonetics, pp. 54 £[. 
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quam per m emmtiatur, ut cum dico etiam nunc, quamvis per m 
scribam nesdo quo modo tamen exprimere non possum.< 

The assimilation was probably regular within a phrase 
before /, d, n, c, k, q, g, and possibly some other sounds. 
It is probable, then, that at an early date final tn 
within a phrase was lost before an initial vowel, and the 
preceding vowel was nasalized. Such nasalized vowels 
might be elided in the same way as other final vowels. 
Final m became η or the velar nasal before an initial 
consonant which favored such a change. 

The andent descriptions of η leave no doubt of its 
character. 
Terentianus Maurus vi. 332. 236 f. K.: 

Quartae sonitus figitur usque sub palato, 
quo spiritus anceps coeat naris et oris.^ 

Marins Victorinus vi. 34. 13 f. K.: Ν vero sub convexo palati 
lingua inhaerente gemino naris et oris spiritu ezplicabitur.^ 

Martianus Capella iii. 261: Ν liDgua dentibus appulsa 
conlidit.' 

> '^ And sometimes this very letter η takes the place of m, as when we 
say dandestinuSf although it is derived from dam, and likewise sinciput 
from semicaptU, But we must not in every case spell thiis. For some- 
times the pronunciation is rather that of η than of m, as when I say 
etiam nunc, although I write m I somehow caxmot pronounce it." 

' Brugmann, Curtius Studien, IV, 103 f.; Havet, MSLy IV, 276; 
Lindsay, CR, XVm, 402. 

* ''The sound of the fourtli is fonned jast beneath the palate, where 
the two streams of breath, from nose and mouth, come together." 

* " With the tongue resting in the hollow of the palate η will be 
formed by the double breatli of nose and mouth." 

i ''The tongue resting against the teeth makes tlie contact for n" 
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The alveolar η of English is formed with the tip of the 
tongue against the upper gum, while the dental η of 
French is produced with the tip of the tongue against 
the teeth and the surface of the tongue resting upon the 
gum. The first two of the foregoing passages would 
apply to either position, but Martianus Capella defines 
the latter. We shall see that the dental articulation is 
still more clearly prescribed f or d; and in most languages 
d and η are similarly articulated. Furthennore most of 
the other Romance languages, as well as French, have a 
dental n. 

Before s, η was about to disappear at the beginning 
of our records. The early inscriptions especially show 
such forms as cosol and cesofj and that the proniin- 
ciation cosul was current in classical Latin is shown by 
Quintilian i. 7. 29: 

Columnam et consules exempta η littera legimus.' 

In orthography, and probably also in the pronundation 
of most words, the schools kept the moribund sound 
aKve for some centuries, but it has vanished without 
leaving a trace in the Romance languages.^ 

The Romans recognized the existence of a velar η 
(i.e., the η of English ink) in such words as anguis, 

Gellius xix. 14. 7: Item ex eodem libro (Nigidi Figuli) verba 
haec simt: "Inter litteram nttg est alia vis, ut in nomine anguis 
et angari et ancorae et increpat et incurrit et ingenuus. In 
omnibus his non verum η sed adulterinum ponitur. Nam η non 

» "Columna and consules we read without the letter »." 

* There is no evidence for the nasalization of a vowel before »j, and 
we have no light to assume it, even though such a development would 
be quite natural. The group nf does not even show a tendency to lose 
η in classical times. 
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esse lingua indido est; nam si ea littera esset, lingaa palatum 
tangeret."* 

Varro ap. Priscian ii. 30. 15 ff. K.=p. 201 GS: Ut lon 
scribit, quinta vicesima est littera quam vocant agma, cuius f orma 
nulla est et vox communis est Graecis et Latinis, ut his verbis: 
aggtdus, aggens, agguUla, iggerunt, In eius modi Graeci et Acdus 
noster bina g scribunt, alii η et g quod in hoc veritatem videre 
fadle non est. Similiter agceps, agcora,^ 

There are several reasons for beKeving that in the 
combination gfiy g was pronounced as a velar nasal: 
(i) Pn and bn became mn (somnusiSsinsint svapnaSy 
Old Icelandic swefn, amnuU, for abnuit, CGL iv. 308), and 
dn became nn {anniw for adnuo). Α parallel develop- 
ment of cn and gn would yield velar n+dental n, whereas 
we find gn written, as in ilignt^iilex, dignusidecety and 
cognosco:yLypώσκω. (2) Before velar », g became Ϊ 
(quinqtie:TivT€, Hngiw.T^yw), and the same change 
appears in dignusidecet, lignumilego, UignusiileXy sig- 
numiinsece, and in tignum, whether this is related to 
tego or to texo. (3) The nasal pronunciation of g is 
indicated by such epigraphical forms as congnatus, 
CIL vi. 1493 1, X• 1220, 2758, 3408, dingnissime, xiv. 
1386, ingnes, iv. 3 121, ingnominiae, i. 206, 120, 121, 
singnifer, vi. 3637, sinnu^signumy ix. 2893, mana^ 
magna,wi. 14672. 12; aprunae, Ed. DiocLiv, 4$, Pelinaniy 

'''In the same book Nigidius Figulus says: 'Between η and g 
there is another sound, as in anguis, angariy ancoraef increpaty incurrU, 
ingenuus, In all these is written not a genuine but a false n. For the 
tongue gives evidence that it is not n; for if it were that letter the tongue 
would touch the pajate.' " 

» " As lon writes, there is a twenty-fifth letter which they call agmay 
for which there is no character, but whose sound is common to the 
Greeks and the Latins, as in aggulus, aggens, agguiUa, iggerunt. In 
such words the Greeks and Accius wnte double g^ others η and g, because 
in this matter it is not easy to see the truth. Similarly agceps, agcoraJ* 
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CIL ix. 3314 (217 A.D.). Greek inscriptions sometimes 
show Natos for Gnaeus, e.g., IG iii. 1436. (4) The nasal 
pronunciation of g explains the loss ol η ia ignaruSy 
ignavus, ignobilis, ignominia, ignosco, cogncUus, cognoscOy 
etc. (5) Less importance is to be attached to the 
supposed pun (p. 9) in Plautus Riid. 767: 

LA. Igiiem m&gnum hic fidam. DAE. Quin inhumanum 
dzuris tibi? 

or to Cicero's {Rep. iv. 6) derivation of ignaminia from 
in fiomine. The grammarians' failure to mention this 
use of g, though strange, is perhaps explained by the 
fact that the Greek grammarians say nothing of the 
similar phenomenon in Greek (pp. 168 ff.)•' 

Latin η was in most positions a dental nasal similar 
to French η between vowels. Before s it tended to be 
lost from early times, but there is no reason to suppose 
that in standard Latin its pronunciation differed from 
that which prevailed in other positions. Before c, g, 
and q, η was a velar nasal, as it is in English ink, anguishy 
etc, and in the group gn this same sound was expressed 

byg. 

F 

The later grammarians describe / quite clearly as a 
labio-dental spirant, that is, as equivalent to English /. 
Terentianus Maurus vi. 332. 227 ff. K.: 

Imum superis dentibus adprimens labellum, 
spixamine leni, velut hirta Graia vites, 
hanc ore sonabis.' 

'Professor Buck suggests that the silence of ihe grammarians 
may indicate a spelling proniinciation in standard Latin. 

* ''Pressing the lower lip against the upper teeth you will sound this 
letter with a smooth breath, as if avoiding the Greek rough mutes." 
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Marius Victorinus vi. 34. 9!. K.: F litteram imum labium 
superis imprimentes dentibus, reflexa ad palati fastigium lingua, 
leni spixamine proferemus.' 

Martianus Capella iii. 261 : F dentes (f adunt) labrum inferius 
deprimentes.» 

Quintilian xii. 10. 29: Nam et illa quae est sexta nostrarum 
paene non hnmana voce, vel omnino non voce potius, inter dis- 
crimina dentium effianda est.^ 

Qumtman's description is less clear than the others, but 
his statement that the sound is '^blown out through 
the interstices of the teeth" is true only of labio-dental, 
not of bilabial, /. 

In early Latin, however, we find such assimilations 
as imfrontej CIL i. 1104, and comfluont, i. 199. 13. Since 
m was a bilabial consonant,/ also must have been bilabial 
in early times. 

Mutes^ 

The Greeks and Romanal have lef t us no account of 
the distinction between voiced and voiceless mutes, and 
consequently our knowledge of the subject is a matter of 
inference. 

The tradition of the schools is quite unanimous in 
making c, k, g, p, and l voiceless sounds and δ, d, and g 
voiced. Even though there is much variation in their 

* "Putting the lower lip against the upper teeth, with the tongue 
bent back toward the top of the palate, we shall pronounce / with a 
smooth breath." 

* "The teeth holding down the lower lip form /." 

* "For that one also which is the sixth of our letters, with a voice 
scarcely human or rather with no voice at all, requires to be blown out 
throngh the interstices of the teeth." 

4Conway, AJP, XLin, 3025.; Hempl, ΤΑΡΑ, XXX, 24 ff.; 
Sturtevant, ibid., XLVIII, 49 ff. 
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pronundation of c and g, and of ti and di, scholars have 
alwajrs agreed as to which of these soiinds should be 
pronounced with voice. Tlje popular tradition repre- 
sented by the Romance languages harmonizes with that 
of the schools as far as concerns initial consonants, as 
in the following examples: 



Latin. . 
Italian. 
French. . 
Spanish 



pellis 

■ • • • 

peau 
piel 



bellus 

beUo 

beau 



talis 
tale 
tel 
tal 



digitus 
dito 
doigt 
dedo 



credere 
credere 
croire 
creer 



grandis 
grande 
grand 
grande 



In other positions also and even when the character of 
the andent sound has been more or less altered the 
Romance languages more frequently than not confirm 
the tradition of the schools in regard to the presence or 
absence of voice (^xtnchjour from diurnus, French cent 
from centum, Italian croce from crucem^ ItaKan invernare 
from hibernare). 

The regular correspondents of Latin mutes in other 
ancient languages make available for our purpose the 
independent traditions regarding the mutes of those 
languages. Between Greek and Latin we find numerous 
exchanges such as these: Γαϊο5, Kolptos, ΚατβτώΚΙου, 
Baxraos, ΑομέΓίο$, catapidta, basis, Daedalus, Agamemnon. 
In modem Greek β, δ, and 7 are voiced sounds and x, r, 
and κ are voiceless, except after nasals. 

Of equal significance are the loan-words in the Celtic 
and Germanic languages; such as Welsh poc from pacem 
and hendith from benedictiOy English kitchen (Anglo- 
Saxon cycene) from coquina, Gothic Kaisary German 
Kaiser, Gothic Agustus, Qartus, akeity etc. 

The phenomena of assimilation also indicate that c, 
g, p, and l were voiceless and δ, </, and ^. voiced. Typical 
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examples are ecfero, ecquis, nupsi, nuptus, urbs (pro- 
nounced urps), ohtineo (pronounced optineOj p. 113), 
admUtOy attineOy rex, rexiy redus, regnum. Furthermore 
ft, d, and g are among the consonants before which s 
(which had become z) was lost in early Latin, as in eHbo 
from *esbibo from *exbibOy tredecim, digero^ These 
examples and a great many others, a few of which have 
been cited above (pp. 75, 77 f .), show that in some respect 
c, /, py q, Sy and l were alike and in that respect diff erent 
from ft, dy g, i, /, m, n, r, and v. There is scarcely any 
feature which could divide the consonants into these 
two classes except the presence or absence of voice. 
This fact in connection with the specific evidence which 
we have noticed for the voiced or voiceless character of 
the several sounds is qiiite conclusive. 

As we shall see (pp. 172 ff.)> the Greek mutes are 
divided into three orders, smooth, middle, and rough. 
The rough mutes, φ, θ, χ, were aspirates, that is, mutes 
pronounced with great energy and f oUowed by an audible 
puff of bfeath; the smooth mutes, ττ, r, κ, were quite 
free from aspiration for the reason that they were pro- 
nounced with little energy; and the middle mutes, jS, 
δ, 7, were intermediate in respect to energy of articu- 
lation and the consequent aspiration. In other words, 
the Greek aspirates were uUra-fortes, the middle mutes 
were forteSy and the smooth mutes were lenes. This 
Greek system is adopted and applied to Latin by Priscian 
in a passage beginning (ii. 20. 9 ff . K.) : 

Inter c sine aspiratione et cum aspixatione est g, inter t quoque 
et ^ est d, et inter p et ph sive/ est b. Sunt igitur hae tres, hoc 

' This development of Latin zg is, of course, later than the change of 
Indo-£uiopean zg to rg, which is assumed by many scholars. 
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est b, g, d, mediae, quae nec penitus carent aspiratione nec eam 
plenam possident.' 

Although the Roman grammarians were familiar 
with the traditional classification of the Greek mutes 
into the three orders, rough, middle, and smooth, and 
although a limited use of it is made from Cicero's time 
on in the treatment of ph, /A, axid ch in Latin words, this 
passage in Priscian is the only one which applies such a 
classification to Latin b, d, and g. This is the more 
remarkable since the grammarians are plainly at a loss 
in their efforts to find a clear distinction between the 
mutes which we call respectively voiced and voiceless. 
We may therefore suspect that the Romans f ound the 
familiar statement that /3, etc, have more breath than 
Ty etc, inappKcable to their language. It appears, in 
fact, that in Latin the voiceless mutes werefortes and the 
voiced mutes lenes. 

As regards g and c we may cite the following: Teren- 
tianus Maurus vi. 331. 194-98 K.: 

Utrumque latus dentibus applicare linguam 
c pressius urget; dein hinc et hinc remittit, 
quo vocis adhaerens sonus explicetur ore. 
G porro retrorsum coit et sonum prioris 
obtusius ipsi prope sufficit palato.' 

' Between aspirated and unaspirated c ]s ξ, between t and th is d, 
and between ρ and ph 01 f \s b, These three, therefore, that is, 6, ^, 
and df are mediaey because they neither altogether lack nor fully possess 
aspiration. 

' C strives to press both sides of the tongue more closely against the 
teeth, and then relaxes the pressure on both sides so that the sound of 
the foUowing vowel may be produced in the mouth. G, on the other 
hand, causes a closure farther back, and produces the sound of tlie 
former letter, somewhat dulled, near the very roof of the mouth." 
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Marius Victorinus vi. 33. 20 ff. K.: C etiam et g, ut supra 
scriptae, sono prozimae, oris molimine nisuque dissentiunt. Nam 
c reducta introrsum lingua hinc atque hinc molares urgens haeren- 
tem intra os sonum vocis excludit; g vim prioris pari linguae 
habitu palato suggerens lenius reddit.' 

Terentianus teUs ns that the contact was closer in c 
than in g, and Victorinus says that the articulation of c 
was the more energetic. It is merely to translate this 
into modem technical terms to say that c was a fartis 
and g a lenis. Terentianus furthermore describes the 
sound of g as "duller" and Victorinus as "weaker'* than 
that of c. The latter terin is particularly interesting as 
being thfe source of our technical term lenis. It is clear 
that Victorinus' use of the word has no connection with 
the occasional translation of Greek ττ/οοσφδία ψιλή by 
spiritus lenis; for that analogy would have led him to 
apply lenis to the sound of c^ since Greek κ was a aroixtiov 

Even clearer is a passage in which Terentianus treats 

the distinctioii only inddentally, vi. 351. 893 ff. K.: 

Scribimus praenomen unum et c quidem praeponimus, 
g tamen sonabit illic, quando Gnaeum enuntio, 
asperum quia vox sonorem leviore interpolat.' 

Here he actually uses the Greek terminolo©r, but makes 
c asper "rough" and g levis "smooth." 

*"C and g, as well as the above-mentiohed letters, are very close 
together in sound, but differ in the effort and energy of the mouth. For 
c, pressing the backdrawn toxxgue on both sides against the molars, and 
shutting the sound of the vowel within the moutli (then relaxes the pres- 
sure and) forces out the sound; g, with the same position of the tongue, 
makes the sound of the preceding letter weaker by lif ting it up to the 
roof of the mouth." 

' '^We write a praenomen and set down c as its initial, yet g will 
sound there when I pronotince Gnaeum, because the voice substitutes 
a smoother sound for the rough one." 
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As to the labials also we can leam something from 
Terentianus and his paraphraser. 
Terentianus vi. 331. 186-93 K..: 

Β littera vel p quasi syllabae videntur 
iunguntque sonos de gemina sede profectos; 
nam muta iubet portio comprimi labella, 
vocalis at intus locus exitum ministrat. 
Compressio porro est in utraque dissonora; 
nam prima per oras etiam labeUa figit, 
velut intus agatur sonus; ast altera contra 
pellit sonitum de mediis foras labellis.' 

Marius Victorinus vi. 33. 15 ff. K.: jB et ^ litterae coniiiiictione 
vocalium quasi syllabae (nam muta portio penitus latet; neque 
enim labiis hiscere uUnmve meatum vocis exprimere nisus valet, 
nisi vocales exitum dederint atque ora reserarint) dispari inter se 
oris officio exprimuntur. Nam prima exploso mediis labiis sono, 
sequens compresso ore velut introrsum attracto vocis ictu 
explicatur.» 

It is evident that Victorinus has applied Terentianus ' 
description of ^ to δ and vice versa; but still his own 
feeling for the sounds has colored his paraphrase so 
far that we can extract a little information from it 

' ''The letters b and ρ appear almost as syllables, they unite sounds 
from two differeixt sonrces; for the mute portion demands that the lips 
be pressed together, whereas the vocalic portion within produces a 
passage (for the voice). The closure of the two, however, differs in 
its sotind; for the formeT shapes the lips along their edges as if the sound 
were being produced between them; the second, on the other hand, 
forces the sound forth from the middle of the lips/' 

* "5 and ρ in connection with vowek form syllables, as it were; 
foT their mute portion is imperceptible, in fact their impulse is not able 
to open the lips or to produce any action of the voice unless the vowels 
give a passage and open the mouth. They are produced by dissimilar 
action of the mouth; for the first results when the sound is driven out 
from the middle of the lips, the second, when the mouth is tightly dosed 
and the impact of the voice is, so to speak, drawn in." 
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Terentianus ascribes an imperfect closure of the lips to 

b, reminding us of the confusion of medial b and v, of 

which there are some traces in inscriptions as early as 

the second century a.d. An imperfect closure impKes 

a lenis. Victorinus seems to say that for ρ the lips were 

drawn inward, as is natural in a vigorous closure. 

Terentianus' statement that the sound of ^ is driven 

out from the middle of the lips also implies a strong 

articulation. 

Martianus Capella, in his snmmary description of 

the speech-sounds, uses more energetic phraseology of 

p and t than of b and d (iii. 261) : 

Β labris per spiritus impetum reclusis edicamus Ρ 

labris spiritus erun^it. D appulsu linguae circa superiores dentes 

innascitur Τ appulsu linguae dentibusque impulsis extun- 

ditur.* 

The Latin mutes therefore differed from the Greek 
mutes in that, whfle the Greeks pronounced the 
voiced mutes with more energy than the unaspirated 
voiceless mutes, the Romans pronounced the voiced 
mutes with less energy than the voiceless mutes. The 
several mutes of the two languages must be classified 
as to breath as f ollows : 

Aspirates Fortes Lenes "* 

Labialsl p If 

Dentals l t d 

Velars | ^ ? J 

« " With the lips fofced open by the impulse of the breath, let us 

utter b The breath causes ρ to burst forth from the lips. D is 

formed by applying the tongue about the upper teeth Γ is 

forced out by pushing the tongue against the teeth.'' 
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This classification conflicts with that according to the 
presence or absence of voice, and there resulted some 
conf usion between the orders of mutes in words borrowed 
by one of the classical languages from the other. 

In general voiced mutes represented voiced mutes 
and voiceless mutes represented voiceless mutes (β = δ, 
v=pf etc). There are, however, in the aggregate, 
many instances of fortis for fortis and lenis for lenis 
(β=ρ, TT—b, etc). The latter system was especially 
common in early times and in coUoquial speech. Thus 
gubemare from ιωβ^ρναν, Plautus MU. 1091, had been 
naturalized long enough before Plautus' time so that its 
derivative gubernator was already familiar (Ampk. 950, 
Mil. 1181, Rud. 1014). Another word which appears 
in Plautus and persists throughout the literature is 
conger from yiyyposy Aul, 399, etc. Cato is our earliest 
authority for amurca from άμόργι/, R.R. passim, Grabatus 
from Kpi^{0)aTos, CatuUus x. 22, cUrus from κέδρο$, 
Varro Men. 141. 9 Riese, and spelunca from σττήλυγγα 
(accusative) , Cicero Verr, ii. 4. 107, although not quot- 
able before the Ciceronian period, were no doubt early 
borrowings, as was also camelae from yaμi|\ιaL• (Patd. 
Fest. 55. 19 Lindsay: camelis virginibus supplicare 
nupturae solitae erant). 

Occasionally even a word borrowed in the early period 
was taken over again in the f orm reqnired by the later 
system. CatamUus from Ταρυμ'ήδη$, Plautus Men. 144, 
etc, was supplanted by the fonn GanymedeSy except in 
the metaphorical use. Ennius' Burrus (Cicero O. 160) 
was replaced by Pyrrhus, and Terence's Burria {And. 
301, etc. — the familiar Byrria is a strange mixture of 
early and late orthography) for ILvpplas survived only 
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in the one play. Euretice for Ευρυδίκη occurs only in 
Notae Tironianae 116 Schmitz. Praenestine Telis for 
Qiris, CIL xiv. 4102, impKes an intennediate form 
*Tedis, 

Where standard Latin came to differ from colloquial 
Latin in this way, the Romance languages, of course, 
agree with the latter. From κόμμι we have standard 
Latin cummi{s) and colloquial gi^mmi{s), whence ItaKan 
gomma, Provengal and Spanish gomay French gomme. 
In many words the Romance languages are our only 
evidence for the colloquial Latin fonns. Thus we have 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese golfo, Provengal golf 
from KOXxos; ltaiΆΆILgrottalτomκρυiΓτi|\ Itaiidinbarattare, 
Provenjal, Catalan, Old Spanish, and Portuguese haratary 
Old French bareter from Ίτρίττ^ιν; ItaKan batassare from 

Greek material is less abundant, chiefly, no doubt, 
because comparatively few Latin words were borrowed 
by the Greeks in the early period before the custom was 
established of representing voiced mutes by voiced mutes 
and voiceless mutes by voiceless mutes. Greek ττ repre- 
sents Latin b in Tliw\ios and ΊΙ6υτ\ιο$ (passifn) and in 
Ποττλίλια for Publilia, IG xiv. 951, 5. Β stands for p 
in 'AvfiXeaTos-AmpUatus, IG m. 1892, and probably 
ϊμβ€ΐα, xiv. 698, is for impia. Τ represents d in Άτβοκατον, 
BCH^ XII, 301, 8, 19, Καρδίτου, IG vii. 71, 72, 73, 74, 
and Καϊ'δίτα, xiv. 690, while Τόμνου, Atk. MUth,, XIII, 
261, 87, stands for Domini. Greek κ represents g in 
*AKpiKo\oSy BCHy XL 483, 69, καίάκων {caligarum), Ed. 
Diacl. ix. 5 ff., and Κρα(τ)ιδ(ία) (Gratidia), IG xiv. 1076. 

» Fnrtber examples in Claussen, Rom, Forsch,, XV, 833 ff., and 
Sturtevant, ΤΑΡΑ, XLVm, 58 ff. 
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Greek 7 represents c in 'ίίφρ€Τ^α{ν&^) (Africanus), IG iii. 
1091. 5. 40, Ταμονρήνα {Camurena)^ τάν. 977, Τ\υβ€ριρ6$ 
{Cluverinus ?) , IGRRP i. 1162, ΤορδΙβίο$ {Cordivius), 
IG iii. 1197, iii. 67 (but Τορβί&ίο$,η. 24), Αέγμον (Deci- 
mus), CIG 5202, aapayapop (sarracum), Ed. Diocl. xv. 

32. 36• 

Further evidence that Latin p, /, and c were fortes is 
fumished by the use of φ, θ, and χ in loan-words to 
represent them; for example, ΆντΙσθΗα {Antistia), IG 
xiv. 1397, Σο\φίκιο$ (Sidpicii4s) , iii. 870, Αομέστι,χο$ 
{Domesticus) j iii. 1133. 76, 1230, 1257, etc, Όφφιαν&ς 
{Oppiani4s)y IGRRP iii. 153. 10, "Αφφιοί, "Απφαιοί, 
Άφφιαρ6$, Άτφίαρ6$, passim^ 

The early equivalence of Latin c to Greek y suggests 
a solution of the old riddle as to how Greek Γ (wtich was 
written < or C in the Euboean alphabet) became a 
voiceless mute in Latin C* The letter was borrowed 
by the Romans as a fortis rather than as a voiced con- 
sonant; the old character continued to be used, for 
example, in conger from y&yyposy amurca from ά/χόργι;, 
spdunca from aTrfKvyya, Catamitus from Vapυμηbηs 

(p. 98). 

' The representation of φ, Θ, and χ by ρ, t, and c in early Latin 
cannot be cited as evidence. The latter sounds were the only voiceless 
mutes which Latin possessed, and they would probably have been 
employed even if they had been knes. 

'It is unlikely that £truscan influence was responsible; for the 
Oscans, who borrowed their alphabet direcUy from the £truscans, pre- 
served the original distinction as to voice between y and κ, and also 
between β and τ, and, with an unimportant variation, between δ and r 
while Umbrian also distinguished h and p. Unless we ascribe all 
this to chance, we must assume that early Etruscan distinguished 
between voiced and voiceless mutes in the same way as Greek on the 
one side and Oscan on the other. 



\ 
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Latin G probably comes from Greek Z, which in 
Southem Italy developed from its original form I into 
C , i] , and Σ, and was conf used by the Romans with some 
fonns of Ky especially C Later the character was 
rounded from f to C. In the Latin alphabet the letter 
has the position occupied by Greek Ζ while in many 
loan-words it has the value of Greek K; for example, 
gubernare for κνβ€ρναρ, grabatus for ιφίβ{β)ατο$, 
gummi{s) for κ6μμι (pp. 98 f.). 

It is not clear why the Romans foUowed the other 
system in borrowing the dental and labial mutes, so 
that, for example, h changed f rom the value of a fortis 
to that of a lenis but retained the value of a voiced con- 
sonant. No doubt this anomaly is somehow connected 
with the fact that in loan-words the use of fortis^iov 
fortis and lenis for lenis is most common in the case of 
the gutturals. 

We conclude that Latin c (also q and k) , pj and / were 
voiceless fortes, and i, d, and g were voiced lenes, In 
other words, both series of sounds were in this respect 
similar to the corresponding English sounds, although 
c, p, and / probably had less aspiration than in English. 
It remains to determine the position in which the several 
sounds were articulated. 

C, E9 Q9 and G' 

It is clear that the three letters c, k, and q appeared 
to the Romans themselves and to their neighbors to have 

» Br^al, MSLf VII, 149 ff.; Paris, Milanges linguistiques, pp. 78 ff.; 
Guamerio, Archivio gloUologico Italiano, Suppl. IV, 21 ff.; Jones, CRy 
Vn, 5 f.; Meyer, Jahresheft des Vereins sckweiz. GymnasiaUehrer, 
ΧΧΧΠ, 44 ff . 
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identical value.' Of numerous statements which prove 
that this was the case, we may cite the following: 

Maxius Victorinus vi. 8. i6 K.: Nigidius Figulus in Com- 
mentariis suis nec k posuit nec q nec x.' 

Seiguis iv. 520. 18 ff. K.=Varro, p. 200, 5 ff. GS: Varro didt 
consonantes ab e debere incipere quae semivocales sunt et in e 
debere desinere quae mutae sunt. Ideo illae quae non ab e 
indpiunt neque in e desinunt possunt pati calumniam, ut nec lit- 
terae videantur aut non sint necessariae, ut sunt in semivocalibus 
X et z. Non enim simt necessariae; nam duplices stint, quia ex 
aliis litteris fieri possimt. £x mutis removentur propter illam 
quam diximus rationem Λ, k, q; h quod adspiratio sit, non littera, 
ketq ideo quod c littera harum looim possit implere.^ 

Quintilian i. 4. 9: An rursus aliae redundent, praeter illam 
aspixationis (quae si necessaria est etiam contrariam sibi posdt) et 
ky quae et ipsa quorundam nominum nota est, et q^ cuius similis 
effectu specieque, nisi quod paulum a nostris obliquatur, koppa 
apud Graecos nunc tantum in numero manet < 

Diomedes i. 424. 29 ff., 425. 18 ff. K.: Κ consonans muta 
supervacua, qua utimur quando α correpta sequitur, ut Kalendae, 

' On the soimd of u after q, see p. 44. 

« "Nigidius Figulus in his Commentarii wrote neither k nor q nor «." 

s " Varro says that consonants (i.e., the names of the consonants) 
which are semivowels ought to begin with e and those which are mutes 
ought to end in e, Therefore f ault can be found with those that do not 
begin with e or end in e, so that they seem not to be letters or are unneces- 
sary; as χ and ζ among the semivowels. For they are unnecessary, 
since they are double consonants and can be fonned from other letters. 
From among the mutes are removed on account of the principle which 
I have stated h^ k, and q; h because it is aspiration, not a letter, k and q 
for the reason that the letter c can take their place." 

4 "Whether, again, other letters are redundant, besides the mark 
of aspiration (which if it be necessary requires also a contrary mark) and 
kf which 18 itself the abbreviation of certain names, and 9, to which 
Greek koppa, now retained only as a numeral» is similar in sound and 
shape, except that we Romans make the straight line obUque (Q 
instead of 0)." 
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kaputy kalumniae Q consonans muta ex c et u litteris 

composka supervacua, qua utimur quando u et littera vocalis in 
nna syllaba iungnntur ut Quirinus^ 

Donatus iv. 368. 7 ff. K.: Supervacuae quibusdam videntur 
k et q; qui nesciunt quodens α sequitur k litteram praeponendam 
esse, non c, quotiens u sequitur per q, non per c, scribenduin.' 

Marius Victorinus vi. 33. 28 ff. K.: Ketq suporvacue numero 
litterarum inseri doctorum plerique contendunt, sdlicet quod c 
littera harum officium possit implere. Nam muta et otiosa parte 
qua c indpit pro qualitate coniunctae sibi vods supremum exprimit 
sonum. Nonnihil^ tamen interest utra earum prior sit, [c] seu 
q sive k, Quarum utxamque exprimi faudbus, alteram distento, 
alteram producto rictu manifestum est/ 

In view of the other passages, Marius Victorinus 
probably means to say that a, the vowel which foUows k 
in the name of the letter {ka), is fonned with the mouth 
as wide open as it ever is in speech, while u, the sound 
which foUows qmthe name qu, is pronounced with the 
lips thrust forward.s It is likely also that he observed 

^"K, a mute consonant, is superfluous; we use it when short α 

foUows, as Kalendae, kaput, kalumnL• Qt ^ mute consonant 

composed of the letters c and u, is superfluous; we use it when u and a 
vowel are united in one syllable, as Quirinus" 

» "iT and q seem superfluous to certain writers, who do not know 
that whenever α f oUows k should precede, not c, and whenever u foUows 
we should write q, not c." 

3 Keil: nihU; see Sommer, Kritische ErUkderungen^ pp. 67 f. 

^"Maiiy scholars conteud that k and q are superfluous additions 
to the number of the letters, because c could perform thelr fimctioiu 
For, mute and fimctionless in the part where c begms, it expresses the 
last part of its soiind according to the qnality of the following vowel. 
Nevertheless it makes some difference whidi of them precedes, q or k» 
It is dear that both of them are pronounced in the throat, one with the 
mouth open wide, the other with the mouth-opening drawn forward." 

sCompare Guarnerio, op, cit., pp. 34 !., and Somiaer, KrUische 
ErUiuterungen, p. 67. 
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that in the group qu followed by a vowel the round- 
ing of the lips coincided with the articulation of the 
mute (p. 44). 

The equivalence of c, k, and q appears furthermore 
from the interchange of the three characters in inscrip- 
tions and manuscripts {obsecuens, CIL v. 6061, recuiCj 
7647; Luqorcos, Eph. Ep, i. 15; Marqus, C/L viii. 6622,' 
Kastarus, i. 201. i, Afrikani, vi. 1479).. Greek employs 
κ for all three Latin letters. 

As to the approximate character of k and q and 
of c and g before consonants and back vowels there 
has never been any doubt. Scholarly txadition is 
unanimous, and so, in general, is the evidence of the 
Romance languages, to the effect that they were back 
palatal or velar stops. Completely in harmony with 
tradition are the loan-words such as καΚ&νδαι, Kolptos, 
κομέηορ, Γαϊο$, Oscan kvidsstur,Umbrian kvestur,^ Gothic 
Kaisar, Qartus, German Kalk, 

Before e and i both c and g have been variously modi- 
fied in the Romance languages, as follows: 



Latin 


centum 


Sardinian 

Dalmatian 

Rumanian 

Ttalian 


kentu 
centu 


French 


cent 


Spanish 

Portuguese 


ciento 
cento 



arcus 
kirku 

cerc 
cerco 

cerco 
cerco , 



drcellus 

kercellu 
cercel 



zarcillo 



gens 
gente 



gente 
gent 
yente 
gente 



gin^va 
zinzia 

gingie 

gengiva 

gencive 

encia 

gengiva 



Since Latin c before e and i remains a mute in central 
Sardinia and in Dalmatia, it is certain that there was 

' Further instances of the confusion between q and c may be found 
in Stolz and Schmalz, Lateinische GrammcUik*, p. 106. 

* See Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, p. 21. 
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no general Latin development of that sound away from 
the full closure of a stop. The case of ^ is not so 
clear. 

That c was actually a stop throughout the classical 
period is shown by the foUowing evidence: (i) The 
earHer grammarians nowhere speak of a diff erence in the 
sound of c. How strong this testimony of silence really 
is appears when we remember their discussions of the 
sound intennediate between ί and ώ, although that sound 
was always short and was chiefly confined to unaccented 
syllables (pp. 23 ff.)> their recognition of velar / (p. 80), and 
the clear notices of ts for ty (pp. 1 10 f .). (2) In Umbrian 
k before e and i was assibilated in some way and a 
special character (transliterated ς) existed in the native 
alphabet to denote the sound. When Umbriati was 
written in Latin letters c was used for k before con- 
sonants and back vowels, and s for the sibilant or 
spirant which had developed out of k before e and i; 
clearly Latin c could not naturally be employed for the 
sound. (3) Latin inscriptions show k for c before front 
vowels as well as in other positions; for example, Keri^ 
CIL i. 46, Dekem{bres), 844, Mukianus Markellino, v. 
3S55y P<ike, X. 7173. (4) Among the words wWch in 
Cicero's day tended to change mutes into aspirates in 
the Greek fashion were puker and Orcivius, and Quin- 
tilian records the pronundation chenturiones (p. 72). It 
is incredible that there should have been a tendency to 
aspirate an assibilated c. (5) Varro couples anceps 
with ancora as a word containing the velar nasal (p. 89). 
This wonld perhaps be natural enough if c were pro- 
nounced as before e and i in Italian, making the nasal 
palatal, but it would be impossible if c had the sound 
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of tsoToic bef ore e and i in French. (6) Graeco-Roman 
loan-words indicate that c was a mute in all positions; 
Greek has Κικέρων and the like quite constantly, and 
the Romans regularly wrote cedruSy cithara] Cimony 
etc, although they might have used ^ before e and i 
if c had suggested a different soimd.' (7) Celtic and 
Germanic loan-words show mutes for Latin c before 
front vowels, as in Welsh cwyr from ceray ciwdawd 
from civitatenif Gothic lukarn from Iticerna, Grerman 
Kiste and Dutch kist from cista, and German Kdler 
from cellariumJ' 

In most languages, as in English, k before e and i is 
pronoimced farther forward in the mouth than when it 
is foUowed by other sounds. Some such difference in 
the character of Latin c has to be assiimed as the first 
stage in the development which has resulted in Italian 
centOy French centy etc, and probably the variation was 
as ancient as the sound c itself . 

In Latin, as in many other languages, the palatal 
vowels, e and i, gradually brought the articulation of a 
preceding c farther and farther forward in the mouth, 
until the closure for the consonant was made in the same 
place as the narrowing for the vowels.^ This prepalatal 
k is an unstable soiind, wMch tends to be followed by a 
consonantal t. 

' Greek κ is still a mute before e and t, and consequently we caxmot 
assume a parallel assibilation of this and of Latin c, 

* English ceU, cetU, etc, are from the French; while chest, like ckin, 
owes its assibilation to au English, not a Latin, change of sound. 

3 This sound is not now ordinarily heard in any of the languages 
of Westem Europe, although it formerly existed in several of them. It 
may be fonned by pronoiincing English y (as in yet) and then liiting 
the tongue until it touches the roof of the mouth. 
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At this stage, therefore, one might expect confusion 
between the syUables ce and cie; ^and we do in fact 
find a few fonns such as circiensibus, CIL i. ^06. 64 
(45 B.C.), etc, munificienHam, viii. 32, facet, xii. 915 
(first 0Γ second century a.d.), deces^ xii. 2086 (558 a.d.);' 
but the variation between e and ie is no more CQmmon 
after c than after other sounds. 

Later still ci must have become ti, and then i must 
have become a sibilant. The f ormer stage may be repre- 
sented by intcUamentOy CIL xiv. 2165. 14 (first half of 
fifth century), hintcente, Mai, Inscr. Chr., 423 (according 
to Schuchardt, I, 26), and by Frankish tins for census, 
which was probably borrowed in the fifth century." 
There is no valid evidence of a sibilant element in the 
pronimciation of c bef ore e and i earKer than ^ the sixth 
century, except a single epigraphical form, Pitzinnina, 
Rossi, ICURj 404 (392 A.D,).^ 

There is less evidence of the character of g before 
e and i in the classical period, but what there is indicates 
that it was a mute. (i) The earKer grammarians never 
suggest that the letter denoted more than one sound. 

(2) Nigidius Figulus and Varro cite ingenuuSy angeps, 
and ingerunt as examples of the velar nasal (pp. 88 f.). 

(3) The fact that the confusion in spelling which we 
are about to notice does not occur in classical times is 
strong evidence that g was not at that time similar in 
sound to consonantal i. 

* Other ezamples in Schuchardt, II, 331 ff., 444 f. 

*Mohl, Zeitschrift fUr romanische Phtlologie, XXVI, 595. 

3 The confusion of ci and ti, which is found in inscriptions from the 
second century on, cannot indicate that both had become tsi, In fact 
ci and ti are still distinct in ItaUan. For a plausible explanation of the 
facts, see Camoy, ΤΑΡΑ, XLVII, 147. 
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In most of the Romance languages g before e and i 
has yielded the same result as consonantal i. 



Latin 

Italian. . .. 
French. . . . 
Spanish. . . 
Portuguese 



i:ens 

gente 

gent 

yent 

gente 



gingiva 

gingiva 

gencive 

encia 

gengiva 



iiingere 

giungere 

joindxe 

uncir 

jungir 



mcere 

giacere 

g6sir 

jracer 

jazer 



The two sounds began to be confused in inscriptions 
about 500 A.D. ; for example, Gerosahy CIL xii. 649 (end 
of the fifth century), Gianuariay xi. 4335 (503 a.d.), 
geiunay xii. 2193 (527 a.d.), Genoarias, xii. 934 (529 a.d.), 
Gennara, Rossi, ICURy 1036 (530-33 a.d.), trientay CIL 
xiii. 5359, Gen(uarius), v. 1717, MagiaSy x. 4545, congigi, 
ix. 2892. The few Kterary indications of such a confu- 
sion at an earlier date, even if they are authentic, can 
scarcely estabKsh more than a local development. By 
500 A.D., however, it is likely that in Italy and Gaul g 
before e and i had become i; from which sound have 
developed the various consonants which the Romance 
languages exhibit. 

DandT^ 

The ancient descriptions of d and t are intelligible 
only in part, but they show the general position in 
which the sounds were articulated. 
Terentianus Maurus \d. 331. 199 ff. K.: 

At portio dentes quotiens suprema linguae 
pulsaverit imos modiceque curva summos, 



» Meyer, Jakreshejt des Vereins sckweiz. GymnasiaUehrer, ΧΧΧΠ, 
44 ff.; Camoy, ΤΑΡΑ, XLVII, 145 ff. 
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tunc d sonittim perficit explicatque vocem; 
/, qua superis dentibus intima est origo, 
summa satis est ad sonitum ferire lingua.' 

Marins Victorinus vi. 33. 24 ff. K.: D autem ct /, quibus, 
ut ita dixerim, vocis vicinitas quaedam est, linguae sublatione 
ac positione distinguuntnr. Nam cum summos atque imos 
coniunctim dentes suprema sul parte pulsaverit, d litteram 
exprimit. Quotiens autem sublimata partem qua superis den- 
tibus est origo contigerit, / sonore vocis explicabit.' 

Martianus Capella iii. 261: D appulsu linguae circa superiores 

dentes innascitur Τ appulsu linguae dentibusque imptdsis 

extunditur.* 

Whether one translate dentes imos and denies summos 
by "lower teeth" and "upper teeth", (Seelmann, 
pp. 301 f., Lindsay, p. 82) or by "tips of the teeth" 
and "base of the teeth," Terentianus' description 
of d can apply only to a dental such as French d, not 
at all to an alveolar such as English d, in which the 
tongue does not touch the teeth. The descriptions of 
/, on the other hand, emphasize the alveolar point of 
contact, but do not exclude the possibility of contact 
both between the tip of the tongue and the teeth and 
between the surface of the tongue and the gums. If we 

* "But whenever the upper surface of the tongue strikes the tips 
of the teeth and, with moderate curvature, the base of the teeth, it pro- 
duces the sound of d and gives passage to the following vowel; for the 
sound of ty it is enough to strike with the upper siirface of the tongue 
where the upper teeth have their inmost roots." 

'"But d and t, which, so to speak, are neighboring soiinds, are 
distinguished by the elevation and position of the tongue. For when 
at the same dme it strikes the tips and the base of the teeth with its upper 
surface, it produces the letter d, But whenever it is elevated and touches 
the place where the roots of the upper teeth are, it will produce t with 
tbe assistance of the sound of the following vowel." 

s Translated on p. 97. 
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assnme that in both d and / the actual closure was pro- 
duced between the surf ace of the tongue and the gums, 
the more energetic articulation of t (pp. 97 ff.) explains 
the greater importance which the grammarians attach 
to the gmn in the production of that sound. At any 
rate it is scarcely credible that Latin d and / differed as 
much as a superfidal reading of the descriptions would 
suggest (p. 5). Both sounds, then, were similar to 
English d and t, except that the tip of the tongue 
touched the teeth. 

In vulgar Latin di and de before vowels came to have 
the same sound as consonantal i, and they were confused 
with the latter in spelling, as in AitUor^ CIL viii. 8637 
(527 A.D. ?), xiv. 871, aiutficiy x. 2184, codiugi, x. 2559, 
MadiaSj Rossi, ICURy 172 (364 A.D.). Hence di yields 
the same result as consonantal i in Italian giorno, French 
jour from diumus, Sardinian rayu, Italian raggiOy 
Spanish rayo from radius, etc. After r and η^ however, 
this change did not occur, and it was never the standard 
Latin pronunciation. 

Somewhat later than the vulgar Latin change whose 
eflfects have just been discussed, medial ti and te before 
vowels and also medial di and de before vowels in stand- 
ard Latin, and in vulgar Latin if r or w preceded, 
changed the vowel to s οτ ζ (no doubt through the inter- 
mediate stage i). This pronunciation was approved, 
and consequently it is extensively treated by the gram- 
marians. 

Servius iv. 445. 8 ff. K.: lotacismi sunt quotiens post Η vel 
di syllabam seqmtur vocalis, et pleurumque supra dictae syl- 
labae in sibilum transeunt, tunc scilicet quando medium locum 
tenenti ut meridies, Quando autem primum locum tenent 
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etiam sic positae sicut dicuntur ita etiam sonandae sunt, ut dies, 
tiaras.^ 

SeTvins InVeig, Georg, ii. 126: Media: (/i sine sibilo prof erenda 
est; Graecum enim nomen est, et Media provincia est.* 

Papirius ap. Cassiodor. vii. 216. 8 f. K.: lustitia cum scribitur 
tertia syllaba sic sonat quasi constet ex tribus litteris, /, z, et i, cum 
habet duas, / et i.^ 

There are many misspelKngs in late Latin inscriptions 
which are due to the change of ti to ts. The earKest of 
these seems to be Marsia^nensesy^ CIL xv. 2612 of the 
third century a.d.^ Other examples are tersio, CIL xii. 
2081 (540A.D.), MarsiaSy 2094 (579 A.D.), preziosa, 
vm. 13854, Vincentzay 16208, TerensuSy 9927, MarsaliSy 
9942, Aequisia, ix. 4158. The same stage of develop- 
ment is seen in Gothic kawtsjd for cauHo. The change 
of di to dz led to a confusion between di and 2, wMch 
will be illustrated when we discuss the latter sound 
(p. 115). The Romance languages record both changes 
in such words as ItaJian giustezza, French justessCf 
Spaxash justeza from iustitia, ItaKan piazza, French place 
irom platea, Itaiian orzo, Riimanian orz from hordeum. 

* "lotacism takes place whenever a vowel follows Η or dij and fre- 
quently the above-mentioned syllables pass over into a sibilant, that is, 
when they are medial, as meridies» But when they are initial, even in 
the position before a vowel, they are to be sounded just as they are 
spelled, as diesy tiaraeJ' 

» '^Media: di is to be pronounced without a sibilant; for it is a 
Greek noun, and Media is a province." 

< ^' When we write iustitia, the third syllable sounds as if it consisted 
of the three letters tf z, and f, although it has two, t and i." 

4 The origioal of CIL xiv. 246 (140 a.d.)) which, according to some 
reports, contained the form CrescefUsian{us) , has been lost, and cannot 
therefore serve to date the change a centuiy or more earlier than is 
otherwise necessary. 
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The German pronundation of Latin, wWch was borrowed 
from France, preserves ts for ti before a vowel. 

BandP' 

That b and ρ were labials appears f rom the passages 
cited on pp. 96 f. and from the following: 

Terenthis Scaurus vii. 14. 3 f. K.: Β cum ρ etm consentit, 
quoniam origo.eaxum non sine labore coniimcto ore respondet.^ 

Martianus Capella clearly defines stops rather than 
spirants in both cases. As to p both scholarly tradition 
and the Romance languages agree with him, and so do 
they as to initial b also, with the exception of Spanish 
and a few other dialects. 

Even in andent times, however, b must have had 
a spirant pronunciation under some circumstances. 
Α f ew examples were given on page 43 of the confusion 
between b αηά ν in Latin inscriptions beginning with 
the first century a.d. Many others have been coUected 
by Parodi, op. cU., who has also reprinted (pp. 185 ff.) 
some passages in which the grammarians give directions 
as to the correct use of the letters b and v. The Romance 
languages show that it was between vowels that b became 
a spirant; for while most of them still retain the mute 
in other positions, we regularly find such forms as 
Sardinian devere, ItaKan davere, French devoir from 
debere, Rumanian aved, Italian averey French avoir f rom 
habere. 

Before there could be confusion between b and ν 
both must have become spirants, at least in some local 

» Parodi, Romania, XXVII, 171 ff. 

*"B harmonizes with ρ and m, since their origin corresponds, the 
moutb being energetically closed." 
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ΟΓ class dialect. We must therefore conclude .that, in 
the first century, certain persons in Italy, especially at 
Pompeii, pronounced ν and intervocalic δ as a bilabial 
spirant. Probably this was not for some hundreds of 
years a widespread pronimciation. 

Among the cases in which we know that the Romans 
used an analogical instead of a phonetic spelling are the 
digraphs bs and 6/, which were regularly pronunced ps 
and pL 

Quintilian i. 7. 7: Quaeri solet in scribendo praepositiones 
sonum quem iimctae effidimt an quem separatae observare con- 
veniat, ut cum dico oUinuU; secundam enim h litteram ratio 
posdt, aures magis audiunt p,^ 

Terentius Scaunis vii. 27. 11 ff. K.: Non carent quaestione 
ctiam plehs et urhs et Pdops, quae Varro ita distinguit ut per b 
et s ea nominativo casu putet esse scribenda quae eandem litteram 
genitivo smgulari reddant, ut plebs plebiSy urbs urbis, ea vero per 
^ et 5 quae similiter genetivo eiusdem numeri in pis excurrant, 
ut Pdops Pdopis, Sed nobis utrumque per ps videtnr esse scriben- 
dum, quoniam ex his 1/^ littera constet quam genetivo diximus aut 
in bis aut in pis exire.' 

Vdius Longus vii. 61. 5 fit. K.: De qua scriptione illud quae- 
ritnr, utrum per ρ an per b et s debeat scribi, quoniam ea quae 
apud nos ψ litteram sonant putant plerique per ^ et ^ scribenda, 

* "In regard to the writing of prepositions, it is often inquired 
whether it is proper to observe the soimd which they have in composition 
or when separate, as when I say obtinuU; f or analogy demands 6 as the 
second letter, but the ears hear rather ^." 

* "Plebs, urbSf and Pelops are also subject to dispute; Varro dis- 
tingtdshes them in such a way that he thinks that those words should 
be written with bs in the nommative which have the same letter id, the 
genitive singular, as plebs plebis, urbs urbisy but those with ps which in 
the genitive of the same number end similarly in pisy as Pelops Pelopis, 
But to me it seems that both classes should be written with psy since of 
these consists the letter ^, which, as I have said, becomes either bis or 
^ in the genitive." 
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quoniam et Graed pronuntiaverunt ψ litteram constare Ικ rmf iri 
KoX σ. Sed qui originem verborum propriam ΓββρίατιηΙ per b 
scribunt.' 

The orthography ps, pt is common in inscriptions and 
manuscripts. 

X 

The composite character of χ is clearly stated by the 
grammarians; for example: 
Terentianus Maurus vi. 332. 244 ff. K.: 

Mixtura secundae (sc. x) geminum parat sonorem, 
quia c simul et quae prior est (sc. s) iugando nisum 
retrorsus adactam solidant premuntque vocem.' 

Marius Victorinus vi. 34. 19 f. K.: (X) per coniunctionem c 
et s, quarum et locum implet et vim expriudt, ut sensu-auri^lm 
ducemur, efficitnr.* 

Martianus Capella iii. 261: X qulcquid c et s formavit 
exsibilat/ 

Diomedes i. 425. 34!. K.: X littera composita, quam ideo 
duplicem didmus quoniam constat excets litteris.^ 

' "In regard to this writing there is the foUowing question, whether 
one shonld write ps or bs, since many writers think that those Latin 
words which have the sound of the letter ψ should be written with ps^ 
since even the Greeks have declared that φ consists of χ and σ. But 
tbose who have regard to the origin of words write with b" 

''*A combination produces the double sound of x, because c and s, 
by uniting their force, drive back, strengthen, and check the following 
vowel." 

***X ia formed by tbe combination of c and s, whose place it fiUs 
and whose force it expresses, as we shall be convinced by the perception of 
the ears." 

*"X whistles out what c and s have formed." 

i'*X is a composite letter, which we call double, since it consists 
of c and s," 
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Abundant confirmatory evidence is afforded by 
the tradition of the schools, and by loan-words in vari- 
ous languages. Inscriptions often exhibit redundant 
spellings such as vixsit and vicxity and not infrequently 
they have cs, as in vicsity CIL ii. 551, ucsor^ iii. 597. The 
most conclusive proof of all is to be found in the ety- 
mplogy of numerous words such as dttXj dixiy rex, rexi, 
and in the change of ^ to c in ecfero, etc, and to 5 in late 
Latin and the Romance langilages {visit^vixU, CIL vi. 
2662, etc, milex, vi. 37, etc). 



In early times the Romans represented Greek f by 5 
or ss (sana for ζώνη, comissor for κωμά?ω), an orthography 
which must have reflected the Hellenistic pronundation 
of ^ as 2 rather than dz, the sound which seems to have 
prevailed among the Italian Greeks from whom the 
Etruscans, Oscans, and Umbrians borrowed their 
alphabet (pp. 190 f.)• It is at any rate certain that 
when, in the second or first century b.c, the Romans 
adopted the Greek letter Ζ they were imitating Hel- 
lenistic Greek. Consequently the approved pronun- 
ciation in Latin must have been similar to the sonnd of 
English or French z. This inference is bome out by the 
passage from Velius Longus quoted below. 

Nevertheless the sound dz was heard in Italian Greek, 
and probably it was som.etimes employed by speakers 
of Latin who were familiar with ItaJian Greek. There- 
fore when di and de before a vowel became dz (p. iio), 
ζ was frequently written in their place; for example, 
Azabenicus, CIL viii. 10337, 10338, 10362, Zadumene, 
ix. 4326, zeia^diaeia, viii. 9433, 9910, z^esy, v. 1667, 
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zebus, xiv. 1137; Zodorus, viii. 9139, 9742, xiv. 2325; 
Ziontedis, viii. 10839; Dzani, v. 6215; S^anyscUi, v. 1647; 
Zanisius, viii. 7933; Kaienzonis, viii. 91 14; oze, viii. 
8424 Add. The reverse error appears, for example, in 
baptidiala^bapHzaia, Rossi, ICURy 805 (459A.D.). 
Italian preserves both this orthography (przoy mezzo) 
and the Oscan-Umbrian use of ζ f or ts {grazie) . 

The Roman grammarians record the pronunciation 
oi ζ 2^ zdj no doubt in imitation of their Greek prede- 
cessorsy and also the pronundations dz and 2, which 
they actually heard. 

Velius Longus vii. 51. 1-20 K.: Atque has litteras (x, 2) 
semivocales plerique tradiderunt. V^rio Flacco placet mutas 
esse, quoniam a mutis indpiant, una a c, altera a d. Quod si 
quos movet quod in semivocalem desinant, "Sdant," inqmt, "2 
litteram per sd scribi ab iis qui putant illam tx s tt d constare, 
ut sine dubio muta finiatur."' 

Mihi videtur nec aliena Latinosennonefuisse, cuminveniatiir 
in carmine Saliari, et esse aliud f, aliud σίγμα καΐ 8, nec eandem 
potestatem nec eundem sonum esse, sed secundum diversas 
dialectos en^lIltiari. Dores enim sdmus dicere /acXutSccf, et ipsiim 
mu^uv apud alios didtur vourSoF Denique si quis secun- 

< " Many wiiters have recoided that » and ζ are semivowels. Veriius 
Flaccus thinks that they are mutes, because they begin with mutes, one 
with Cf the other with d. But if any are influenced by the fact that 
they end in a semivowel, he says, 'Let them understand that ζ is 
written with sd by those who think that it consists of s and d, so that it 
undoubtedly ends in a mute.' 

"To me it seems that ζ was not ioreign to tbe Latin language, smce 
it is found in the Carmen Saliare, and I think that f is one thing, and 
σδ another, and that they do not have the same value or the same 
sound, but that they are pronounced according to the several dialects. 
For we know that the Dorians say μ€Κίσδ€ΐΜ, and even Toi^tu^ is spoken 

as xaMetir in certain places Fmally, if anyone wants to investi- 

gate this letter by the natural method, he will find that it is not a com- 
poeite letter, if anly he tests it with an unpiejudiced ear. For it can 
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dum naturam vult excutere hanc litteram, inveniet duplicem 
non esse, si modo illam aure smceriore exploraverit. Nam ^t 
simplidter scripta aliter sonare potest, aliter geminata, quod 
omiiino duplici litterae non acddit. Scribe enim per unum ζ 
et constde aurem: non erit άζηχης quo modo άΒσηχης, sed geminata 
eadem άζζηχής quo modo άα-στιχης. Et plane ύ quid superven- 
erit me dicente soniun htiius litterae invenies eundem tenorem a 
quo coeperit. 



have one sound when written singly, another when doubled, which does 
not happen at all to a composite letter. For, write with one f and con- 
sult the ear; ίζηχή^ will not sound like άσσηχή^^ but ii f is doubled, 
^rr^x^s will soimd like άσσηχήί, And clearly, whatever sound is added, 
while I prolong the sound of this lettei, you will find that it is the same 
tone with which it began." 



CHAPTER ΠΙ 
THE GREEK SOUNDS' 



In modem Greek α has approximately the sound of 
α in English /a/Aer. The same value is indicated by the 
correspondence with Latin α (ρ. 14), and also by Greek 
loan-words in other languages (AmHalkidasa for Ά^τιαλ- 
dSov on Indian coins, Gothic aldbalstrauny apaHstauluSf 
Armenian p^alarik for φαλαρί?), and by foreign loan- 
words in Greek (βραχμαρ€$, Tiyy^, Τανδίραι, or Τανδί- 
ptoi for Sanskrit brahmdnas, Ganga, Gandhdrds). 

In Attic, lonic, and Hellenistic Greek α seems to 
have inclined to an e-sound; for ά became η, and a+€ 
contxacted into ά, while a+o contracted into ω {έηματο, 
Ιτιμωντο). Furthermore at has in modem Greek 
become identical with € while αν has retained α and 

'£llis, The EngHsh, Dionysian, and HeUenic PronunciaHons of 
Greek, London, 1876; Blass, Ober die Aussprache des Grieckischen, 
third edition, Berlin, 1888; Blass, The Pronundation of AncierU Greek, 
translated by Purton, Cambridge, 1890; Zacher, Die Aussprache des 
Griechischen, Leipzig, 1888; Hatzidakis, Άκοιβημιικά άναγνώσ^ιατα 
<tt τήν Έλληνικ)|ν .... γραμμΑΤΜτήν (especially Vol. Ι, 284-484), 
Athens, 1902; Ukt, Handbuch der griechischen Laul•• und Pormenlekrei 
second edition (espedally pp. 78-94), Heidelbeig, 191 2; Bnigmaiin, 
Griechische GrammaHk, fourth edition (espedally pp. 29-187), by Thumb, 
Munich, 19 13; Kfihner, AusfUhdiche Gratnmatik der grieckischen Spracke, 
first part, third edition (espedally Vol. 1, 46-59), by Blass, Leipzig, 1896; 
Buck, Inifoduction to the SPudy ofthe Greek DiaUcts (espedally pp. 15-79), 
Boston, 19 10; Thiimb, Handbuch der griecMschen Dialekte, Heidelbeig, 
1909; lioyd, "The Restored Pronunciation of Greek," Academy^ XLIX, 
180, 202 f., 243, 266 f., 286 f., 326 f., 450 f ., 491 f.; Snow, *'Qii the Pro- 
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changed υ into a spirant/ Α similar nature for Elean α 
is indicated by the fact that in that dialect η was of ten 
written with α and by the Elean change of € to α under 
certain conditions. In the other diklects there is less 
evidence, but there is nowhere proof that α inclined 
to an (?-sound. At least in Attic, lonic, and Elean α 
was rather like English α in asky as tliis is pronounced 
in Northem England and in the schoolrooms of Boston, 
than like α in far; it was more like French α in patte 
than in pate. 

I 

In modem Greek t, 77, v, ei, ot, and m all have the 
value of i in English machine. This state of affairs 
cannot be original; the first writers would not have 
invented six ways of writing one sound. Furthermore 
we find that each one of the six is in early Greek usually 
confined to positions where etymological considerations 
would lead us to expect it; e.g., iSMCj^iLatiii videOy 
English wit; 2fl?7ica:Latin/m; 5s:Latin sus; δ€ίξω:08(^η 



nunciation of Andent Greek," CRj IV, 293 ff.; Vollgrali, "La prononda- 
tion du grec/' Renue de VUniversiU de BruxeUes, 1, 465 ff.; Weemaes, 
"La pronondation du grec," MusSe Bdge, IV, 38 ff. 

Important coUections of material are G. Meyer, Griechische Gram- 
matik, third edition, Leipzig, 1896; Meisterhans, Grammatik der aUischen 
Insckriften, third edition, by Schwyzer, Berlin, 1900; Kretschmer, Die 
grieckischen Vaseninscknften ikrer Sprache nach untersucht, Gtitersloh, 
1894; Mayser, GratnnuUik der griecHschen Papyri aus der PtolemderzeU, 
Ldpzig, 1906; Thiunb, " Die griechischen Lehnwerter im Annenischen," 
Byz, Z,y IX, 388 ff.; Kem, "Zur Geschichte der Aussprache des Griech- 
ischen, Wiedergabe indischer W6rter bei griechischen Autoren," EU<is, 
I, I ff., 183 ff.; II, 85 ff.; Krauss, Griechische und lateinische LehnwMer 
im Talmud, Midrasch, und Targum, 2 vols., Berlin, 1898-99. 

' This contiast, if it stood alone, would not amount to proof ; a 
similar contrast in Latin is not significant. 
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deicum ''dicere," oi)'i^:£atin unus (early Latin oino); 
ISvlas : Sanskrit vidusyds (vt from u$i). 

As to just one of these sounds, t, modem Gieik. and 
considerations of et3anology are in hannony. Greek t, 
fnrtheniMMre, usually corresponds to i in loan-words 
(Iliumy philQSOphuSy κίρκοί, Tlroy; Gothic Israel, Filip^ 
pus; Sanskrit Diyamedas for ΑΐΌμήδη%, ΧαβηρΙ$ for 
Sanskrit Kdviri) . 

It is certain that in Attic Greek long and short t 
did not differ in the same way as Latin long and short i. 
(i) The analogy of the e-sounds would make natural 
either identical quality of the long and short sounds, 
as in € and €t, or a long vowel more open than tlie short, 
as η was more open than €. There would be no analogy 
in Greek for a more open short vowel (pp. 9 f.). (2) If t 
had had the same quality as Latin Ϊ, the latter would 
not have been represented by Greek € in such words as 
κομέτίορ, KoLiciKioSf etc. (p. 18). 

There is some evidence that I was an open i-sound. 
(i) In several words it is represented by Latin ί (crepida 
from ιφηττΐδα) or even e {Chresius is common in inscrip- 
tions, bolePus for jScoXtriys). (2) The Romance languages 
likewise indicate open i or even e in Greek words that 
got into vulgar Latin;' for example, Italian cresimay 
French creme from χρίσμα; French chr&ien from Graeco- 
Latin Xpumavbsj Italian artetico from ίρθρΙτιώ$, French 
armoise from 'Aprepiiaia. Both kinds of evidence are 
weakened, however, by the fact that t also seems some- 
times to yield Latin e {cercinus from κφκίνο^, abserUium 
from &φΐνθιον, Antechristus, etc), and, as we have just 
seen, it is impossible to suppose that ϊ was an open i. 

> See Claussen) Rum. Forsch., XV, 855 ff. 
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E9 H9 and ΕΙ 

In the earliest form of the Greek alphabet, and in 
most dialects at the beginning of our records, € repre- 
sented an e-vowel of any quantity or origin and €t a 
true diphthongy while Η was a mark of aspiration. 
This was the case, for example, m the Chalddian 
alphabet which the Romans borrowed; the Romans 
did not, as some of the andent grammarians declare, 
reject Greek η from their alphabet as a superfluous 
character, but merely borrowed the letter in its original 
value. The Hebrew name of the letter is cheth, and in 
Phoenician as in Hebrew it denoted a strong spirant. 
Wlien the Greeks made it a symbol for mere aspiration 
they accordingly changed its name from chet{a) to hetay 
and thus it was usually called in early Greece. 

The lonic Greek of Asia Minor early lost the rough 
breathing in all words, including, of course, tlie name of 
the seventh letter, which thus became ^^a. Now every 
other name of a letter, as far as we know, began with 
the sound which the letter represented, and consequently 
ητα came to be used in East lonic for the long e-sound. 
This innovation and the use of Ω (ρ. 135) are the essential 
features of tlie lonic alphabet — the alphabet which 
spread over the Greek world, as a result of the pre- 
ponderant wealth and civilization first of the lonic dties 
and later of Athens. 

The vowel sound first denoted by η must have been 
different in quaKty from €; for in the earliest inscrip- 
tions € denotes not only S but also tlie δ which had 
resulted from the lengthening of € or the contraction 
of €+€; for example, 8rt Sa/ ol μνΊιμον€% €ΐδέωσιν, τοΰτο 
καρτ€ρ6ν Ιί'αι, SGDI 5726. 2of. (Halicamassus, before 
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454 B.C.). Since η was used not only for original e but 
also for original d {μμήμον€$ corresponds to μνίμον€% of 
other dialects) it is clear that η differed from € in bdng 
nearer to α; that is, it was a more open e than e was. 
The same conclusion follows from the lonic contraction 
of €+a to ly {fiv from Ιίν) ; for the product of contraction 
must be either identical with one of the original sounds 
or between them, and the former altemative does not 
represent the facts in this case. 

In the lonic of some of the islands (Naxos, Ceos, 
and an inscription of Amor^os) origmal ά had not yet 
become identical with origmal e when the new form of 
the alphabet was intxoduced, and so 17 was used only 
for the sound which had developed out of origmal 5, 
while € was employed for original e (ΝικίνΒρη μ' &νίθ€Κ€ν, 
IG xii. V, ρ. xny=SGDI 5423). In these islands at 
least the sound denoted by η was a very open e; and 
yet the use of the character must have come to them 
from their eastem neighbors who had lost the rough 
breathing, and the Naxians undoubtedly applied the 
new vocalic character to that one of their long e-vowek 
which was most similar to the East lonic η. Hence 
we must again infer that η was an open e in East 
lonic. 

In the meantime €t was used for the original diph- 
thong, as in the sentence cited above from SGDI 5726, 
and, no doubt, for the contraction of e+t, as in eUov. 
The sound must originally have been that indicated 
by the spelling (cf. C3φrian, pe-i-se-i^Taa^iy SGDI 
60. 12, etc). In the course of the fifth century, however, 
€t came to be used also for the result of the contxaction 
of €+€ {dxovy SGDI 5726. 30) and for a lengthened € 
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(etvai occurs five times in SGDI 5726, and ivou, three 
times). We conclude that €t and € were by this time 
identical in sound, and, since the whole tendency of the 
Greek language was to develop diphthongs into monoph- 
thongs rather than the reverse, it is likely that the 
diphthong had become a close e. 

When, in the fifth century, the Athenians borrowed 
the lonic alphabet, they too employed η f or both original 
d and original e, while € was used for original i and et 
for e which had resulted from the lengthening of € or 
from the contxaction of €+€. The inference is that 
these vowek had the same quality in the Attic of the 
fif th century as in lonic. Further evidence that η was 
originally an open e in Attic is fumished by the 
Attic contxaction of €+a to 77 {yimfi from yivea)] for 
η must jtherefore have been intermediate between € 
and α. 

Α particularly cogent proof of the open sound of η 
in classical times is fumished by the spelUng of a sheep's 
cry as βη βη. 

Cratinus 43 Κ: ό δ ή\ΙΘιχ>$ ώσπ€ρ χρόβατον βη βη λίγων 
Aristophanes fr. 642 Κ: θύ€ΐν μ€ μέλλβι καΐ KtKebei βη 
Hesychius: βηβην ττρόβατον. 

Α sheep's cry does not, of course, contain a pure vowel 
sound, and one can scarcely say whether it is nearer 
to the α oifather or of care; but it has little resemblance 
to any vowel closer than the latter. 

' ''The fool goes about like a sheep saying 'ba ba.'" 

> "He is going to offer me in sacrifice, and he tells me to say * ba.' " 
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In Attic, as in lonic, the diphthong et was originally 
kept distinct from lengthened 6 {htpetov, ipai, IG i. 
Suppl. ii. 27 J 39, 23); but once in the early sixth 
century {IG i. 8B) and with increasing frequency in 
the fif th century the digraph is found for € . The adop- 
tion of the lonic alphabet seems in this matter merely 
to have f avored a development which native tpndencies 
had initiated. The considerations which led us to sup- 
pose that the common sound resulting from et and 
lengthened € was a dose i apply to Attic as well as to 
lonic Furthennore we know that the Attic sound 
presently became an i-sound, and close e is the usual 
intermediate stage between ei and i. 

When the lonic alphabet was introduced into other 
dialects η seems eveiywhere to have been used for an 
open e and €t for a close e. Consequently we conclude 
that those dialects which represent both original e and 
lengthened € by η had only an open e, while the use« of 
η for original e and ei f or lengthened € indicates a distinc- 
tion similar to that in lonic and Attic. To the former 

I 

dass belong Arcadian, C)φrian, Elean, Laconian, 
Heraclean, and Cretan. Most of the others belong in 
this matter with lonic and Attic. 

In two dialects, Boeotian and Thessalian, even 
original ^ was represented by €t, indicating that the sound 
had become a close e, The Boeotian vowel system is 
particularly important, since it fumishes another 
demonstxation of the value of η and €i in the lonic 
alphabet. 

Early in the fourth century the Boeotians borrowed 
the lonic alphabet in the form in which it was used in 
Attica. Since, however, the Boeotian vowels had 
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developed faxther than the Attic in the direction of 
Modem Greek, Boeotian words look, as they must 
have sounded, very different from Attic. These three 
examples are typical: 

Attic JcaC θη)3α?ο$ ίχη 

Boeotian κή θ^φηο^ l^% 

Since the several letteis and digraphs have the same 
value in the two dialects, the Boeotian changes justify 
usmarrangingthemmtheaboveorder; f or in each case 
Boeotian has shifted the sound one point to the right. 
The first sound in the series is, as we shall ste (p. 141), a 
diphthong, and the Boeotian change was undoubtedly 
a monophthongization. Now the monophthong result- 
ing from ai is commonly either open e, as m modem 
Greek and in the Romance languages, or α, as in Anglo- 
Saxon dgen iGothic aigan (English own). The latter 
change cannot be assumed for Boeotian, since the 
vowel would have been written α. The third sound in 
the sefies can scarcdy be a diphthong, since it residts 
in Boeotian from an original monophthong (open e) 
and develops into a monophthong (i); for original ^, 
having passed through the stage represented by €i, came 
to be written t in the latest Boeotian inscriptions^ as 
rapts for earlier rap€t$= Attic ταρψ (Buck, p. 23). Et, 
then, was an e-sound between η and t. We must infer 
that Attic η was an open e and et a close i in the fourth 
century b.c, as in the fifth. 

The evidence is conclusive that the itacistic pro- 
nundation of η was foreign to Attic and to standard 
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Hellenistic Greek for a long while after the classical 
period. Says Socrates in Plato's Cratylus 418 C: 

νυν hk kvTl μ^ν τον Ιωτα ή cl ή ^ra μ€ταστρίφουσίν, ά,ντί 
δ^ του δέλτα ί^τα, ώ$ δή μeγa\oτpe^Γiστ€pa δντα.^ 

It appears from the sequel that Plato has in mind a 
fancied derivation of ήμερα (written HEMEPA in the 
old Attic alphabet) from ΐμ€ρο$, and such etymologizing 
requires no comment. Nevertheless there is no reason 
to doubt Plato's word when he says that the substitution 
of ly for t is a " change" (μβταστρέφω) ; and he certainly 
would not have called η more "impressive'' than t if 
the two had been identical in sound. 

In the first century b.c. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
finds η the most pleasant in sound of all the vowels 
except α, while ι is the least pleasant. 

Comp, Verb., pp. 51. 12 ff. UR: αυτών δ^ των μακρών 
πάλιν €ύφων6τατον μίν τ6 α, 6ταν kKTebnfTaL' λ^€ται γάρ 
OLVOiyopJkvov τ€ του στδματοζ Μ τΧβιστον καΐ του τν^υματο^ 
δ,νω φ€ρομ^ου πρό$ τόν οϋρανόν. δ€{)Τ€ρον δ^ τ6 η, δώτί κάτω 
τ€ τΓ€ρΙ τήν βάσιν rijs 7λώττι?$ ^petOet τδν ηχον άλλ' οϋκ &νω^ 
καΐ μ€τρίω3 δ.νο^(ομίνου του στ6ματο5. τρίτον δ^ τό •' στροη^" 
yυ\iζ€τaι γάρ kv αύτφ τό στόμα καΐ ΐΓ€ριστέλλ€Τία τά χ€ί\η 
τήν τ€ ιτληγήν τό τιτευμα Τ€ρ1 τό άχροστόμιον irot€trai. ^rt 
δ' IJTTOV τούτου τό υ. irepl ykp αυτό, τά χ€£λτ7 συστο\η^ 7tw>- 
pJlanis αξιόλογου TviyeTai καΐ στ€νό$ ^icjriirret ό ixos. <ίσχατον 
δ^ τάντων τό ι* T€pl Tobs MvTas τ€ yap ή κρουσι$ του τνίύματος 
yiv€Tai μικρόν άνοι/γομίνου του στόματο% καΐ οϋκ ΙίττιΚαμπρυνόντων 
των χ€ΐΚών τόν ίχον.* ^ 

* ''But now they change from iota to epsilon or eta, and from ddta 
to zeta, because of coiirse these soiinds are more impressive." 

'''Again, of the long vowds themselves the most euphonious is 
α, when prolonged; for it is pronounced with the mouth open to the 
f ullest extent, and with the breath forced upward to the palate. 17 holds 
the second place, inasmuch as it drives the soimd down against the base 
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Oriental loan-words indicate that Greek η continued 
to be an e-vowel in the East from Alexander's time until 
long after the beginning of the Christian Era. Indian 
coins have Heliyakreyasa = *TSXu)KKiovs and Diyamedasa 
for Διομ^δοϋ, while Greek M?7p6$ and XAjSiypty represent 
Indian Merus and Kdveri^ In Armenian of the fifth 
century a.d. η is represented by i twenty-five times, by 
e three times, and by i only six times.' Even at the 
present day 17 is an e-vowel under some conditions in 
Pontic Greek. 

The consistent representation of 77 by e and of €c 
and Ι by ei in Gothic indicates a survival of the old 
distinction in the North until the fourth century a.d. 

In Egyptian papyri η begms to be confused with et 
in the second century b.c, but since it is also confused 
with € we must assume that the several sounds had 
approached one another in some way rather than that 
they had all become identical (p. 129). 

In Attic inscriptions the confusion between η and t 
begins with λυκομΙδη$, IG iii. 1119. i. 19 (150 a.d.). It 
is likely that by this time η had become an i-vowel in 
Attica. Possibly standard Greek retained the old 
distinction much longer: Even as late as the fourth 
century a.d. the grammarians speak of η and e as being 



of the tongue and not upwards, and the mouth is fairly open. Third 
comes ω; in pronoundng this the mouth is rounded, the lips are con- 
tractedy and the impact of the breath is on the edge of the mouth. Still 
infeiior to this is v; for throngh a marked contraction taking place 
right around the lips, the sound is strangled and comes out thin. Last 
of all stands i; for the impact of the breath is on the teeth as the mouth 
is slightly open and the lips do not darify the souxld." 

■ Kem, EUas, I, 186; Gardner, Indian Coins, pp. 23, 31, etc. 

* Thumb, Byz, Z., DC, 394-96• 
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similar sounds; but such remarks may be merely tra- 
ditional. 

The identical quality of € and α in the fourth century 
B.c. is shown by the name et for the letter € in Plato 
Crat. 426 C and 437 A, and in the fifth century by the 
same name in a fragment of Callias (Athenaeus 453 D). 
How old that name of the letter is we do not know, but 
it is saf e to say that the spelling of it with the digraph 
does not antedate th^ change of the original diphthong 
€i to a close ^ in the fifth century. Even stronger 
evidence of the similarity of €t and € is fumished by the 
frequent interchange in inscriptions of the two spdlings 
in the position before vowels. The loss of ι from a 
diphthong η (AciceXeefe, /G ii. 1247. i — ^320 B.c.) might 
be regarded as analogous to such forms as iKias for 
ikalas and ιτοίω; but the use of ei for € {elaurov, IG ii. 
Add. 11$ i 13 — after 350 b.c.) has no parallel in the 
case of the geniiine i-diphthongs.' Furthermore € often 
coiresponded to Latin Ϊ in loan-words (κομέτωρ, Ecu-^ 
κίΚιοΐ, pipeTj cUrus — see p. 18); while in the Romance 
languages Latin e was confounded with i, it is Greek € (έί) 
which was confused with Latin i. We must arrange 
the several sounds of the two languages in some such 
fashion as this. 

Greek α ι; c t 

Latin a l• 6 1 I 

Α confusion between e and at begins in carelessly 
written papyri of the second century b.c. (όρατ e = όραται, 

'It has been snggested (Solmsen» KZ, ΧΧΧΠ, 513; Brugmann- 
Thumb, p. 77) that c was doser before a vowel than elsewhere; but if 
€ was identical in quality with ci in other positions, a closer quality 
before vowels would not favor coniusion with et, but rather the 
reverse. 
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Ρ. Etid. τη. II — ^before 165 b.c, βαίν€ται^ βαίν€Τ€, Ρ. 
WeU 6. 2. 8 — ^before 161 b.c.)• About icx) a.d. € came 
to be confused with at in Attic inscriptions (Έρικαΐ€ύ$, 
IG iii. iioo. 13 — ^^iio A.D., IlXareais, iii. 127. 2, 6 — 
between 117 and 134 a.d.), and the confusion became 
very common about 150 a.d. The two are identical 
in value in modem Greek, both representing an open 
e-sound. As far as quaUty is concemed the identity 
dates from about 150 b.c. in Egypt and 150 a.d. in 
Attica (p. 142), although the difference in quantity 
probably lasted longer. Ε and η thus reversed their 
original positions as f ar as quality is concemed. The 
development is indicated by the diagram. 

Open e Close e i 

i 




ai,€ 



Ε and η must have had identical quality at some time 
between the beginning and close of the development, 
although they remained dfetinct in quantity until a new 
distinction in quality had developed. As a matter of 
fact a confusion between e and η appears in papyri, 
beginning with Αεμήτριος, Ρ. Petr.'' 56. b 5 (260 b.c). 

The f urther development of €t in Attic f rom the close 
e-sound to the i-sound seems to have been rapid. Even 
in the fourth century there are a few instaxices of the 
confusion of ei and t {συμφέριρ, IG ii. 243. 35). In the 
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third century it is so common that we must inf er identical 

pronunciation of ei and t on the part of many persons, and 

the change must have penetxated the speech of the whole 

community by icx) b.c. in view of the great frequency 

of misspelUngs. The equivalence of Ζ and ei in the first 

century b.c. is presupposed by a remark which GeUius 

quotes from Nigidius Figulus: 

Gellius xix. 14. 8: Alio deinde in loco ita scriptum: "Graecos 
non tantae insdtiae arcesso, qui ου ex ο et ν scripserunt, qnantaer 
qui €1 ex € et i;' illud enim inopia fecerunt, hoc nulla re subacti."' 

The Greek schoolmasters of Roman and Byzantine 
times devoted as much effort to distinguishmg between 
€t and t as our teachers devote to the proper use of ie 
and ei. For example, the medieval dictionary called 
Etymologicum Gudianum has this article (289. 31 = 
Herodian ii. 411. 26 ff. L.) : 

Κάβιροι: ό 'Αλβζίων δι& του ι, ώσαϋτωζ ό Φιλό(6ΐΌ$* καΐ 
*Ηρωβιανό$ λέγ» liiv TcaphJbotnv δίφθοτγγον Ιχ€(.ν καΧ laws 
συν€δραμ€ τφ μ&Ύ€ΐροί, ir£x€ipoS| 6v€ipos.^ 

Ιη the position before a vowel, however, €t was con- 
fused, not with t, but with η {€ύσ€βήα$, IG ii. Suppl. 
624 b 25 — ^before 159 b.c, <Γ€ρ>μαίΊκήο«, iii. 1079. 25 
— ^45 A.D., etc). Apparently €t in this position con- 

'The text is corrupt, and editors restore variously. It appears 
to me that the syntaz of subadi requires that the antecedent of the 
second qui shall be Graeci, and consequently that the letters shall be 
Greek. 

' ''Then in another place he writes: Ί do not charge the Greeks 
with such folly for wiiting ov with ο and υ as for ¥mting » with c and t; 
for the former they did of necessity, but the latter imder no sort of 
comptdsion.'" 

' "Κάβιροι: Alexion writes it with t, likewise Philoxenus. Herodian 
says that tiadition gives a diphthong, and the word corresponded 
with μά.Ύ€ΐρο5, vkrtipoSf Otftipos" 
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tinued to be pronounced as a close e; and since the 
digraph €i now regularly denoted an i-sound, there was 
no imambiguous way of writing the close e. Hence η 
was sometimes used in this vaJue. In time the develop- 
ment of 77 in the direction of i must have brought it 
to a value identical with that of ec before vowels. It is 
likely that this stage is marked by the climax of the 
confusion between η and et in the time of Augustus. 

The history of α, τ?, ei, and ϊ in Attic and Hellenistic 
Greek is roughly diagrammed in the accompanying 
figure. 

Open Qose 

ά i ei ^ I 



550 B.c. 
400 



200 ?3L €t(+ VOC J €t, i 






XB.C. T>^K+VOC.) €t, t 



150 A.D. Vri*>* 

In the Attic of the latter part of the fifth century b.c. 
η was an open e, similar in quality to French e or even, 
it may be, to English α in care when this is pronounced ^ 
as a monophthong; e was a short vowel with about the 
quality of French έ, and much like the first vowel of 
English vacation; €t of any origin was a long vowel of ^^ 
the same quality as €, similar to the vowel of English 
raid when this is pronounced as a monophthong. 
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Greek υ corresponds with u of the related languages 
in numerous inherited words, as ^vyov : Sanskrit yuganty 
Latin iugum, GoUnc juk; ?s:Sanskrit su-karaSy Latin 
suSy Anglo-Saxon sU. Although nearly all modem 
Greek dialects make υ an i-sound, Tsakonian, the modem 
form of Laconian, preserves a «-vowel, as in iugo from 
^vybv, That Laconian had a normal u in ancient times 
is further shown by the spelling of Laconian glosses; 
for example, Hesychius: 

τοϋνη' σύ. Aaicctfves. 

ohbpaXvu (i.e.| bbpalveC)' vepucaBaLpei. \.ίκων&, 

In Boeotian inscriptions from about 350 b.C. we find ου 
for original v, and this must indicate the retention of 
normal u in that dialect. Ια some other dialects we 
may infer a similar pronunciation of v. In some of 
them ο is used for υοτυ for 0, as in Hesychius: 

μοχοΐ' hrifs. Πάφιοι (Le., μοχο4~έν μνχφ), 

and Lesbian, Arcadian, and Cyprian &τύ. The letter 9 
was used in early times for the Λ -soimd before back 
vowels (Corintliian καχρόν, λΙς>ομ€$), and it appears also 
before υ, as in Chalcidian Qixpvos, λήρυβοί. Further 
evidence for Euboean lonic is afforded by the modem 
place-names Kumi (Κύμη) and Stura (Στύρα), As to the 
Laconian and Chalcidian colonies in Italy, see p. 36. 

That υ was a normal back vowel even in Attic and 
lonic when the system of writing was developed is 
shown by the fact that the character retained that 
value when it was the second member of a diphthong 
(pp. 146 f.). At an early date, however, Attic and 



\ 
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ι 

East lonic υ was altered in some way that involved 
an approach to an z-sound. One might \>β inclined to 
infer that £^st lonic υ was still a normal vowel about 
500 B.c. from such words as Kvpos for Persian KuruSy 
Καμβύση$ for Kambujiya, Κναξάρηε for HuvaxUra^ and 
Τωβρύαί for Gaubruva; but equally ancient transKt- 
erations with o, such as Mapbovios for Marduniya and 
Κατιταδοκία for KcUpcUukay siiggest that both υ and ο 
were ineicact approximations to Persian u. The suspi- 
don is strengthened by the use of υ for w in 'ϊστάσιτι/ί 
for ViStaspa and ^Τδάρνηε for Vidarna.^ 

Hindoo loan-words of the period f rom Alexander to 
the begJTining of the Christian Era are parallel with 
the Persian words. Indian u appears sometimes as 
υ and sometimes as o, whfle Vipdqd becomes "Txaws. 
Greek u, on the other hand, is regularly represented by 
i on Indian coins; for example, Lisikasa for λυσίου, 
Amitasa for Άμύρτον, Dianisiyasa for ΔιοΐΊΛΓίου.^ 

When the Romans came into contact with Attic 
and HeUenistic Greek there was great difficidty in repre- 
senting Greek υ in Latin. We find such various forms 
as SisipuSy CIL i. 1 1 78, butirum (ref erences in Thesaurtis) , 
HypolUuSy CIL i. 741, liquiritia^yhjKbppi^ay Quiriace= 
Κυριακή y iii. 14306. 3, Μοβεία^Μνσία, lagoena^\ayvvos, 
Plautus Curc. 78. On the other hand Latin u is 
represented by ο (αδγορα, IG ϋί. 573, Siroptoy, ii. 
953. 7, etc.) 0Γ by ου ('louXtoj passim), but rarely by u; 
while Kv often represents Latin qui ('AiciXaj, IG iii. 1051, 

'That this too was an inezact transcription is indicated on the 
one hand by *Τρκαρία for Varkana and on the other by *lirra4tipinjs for 
Vindofama. Cf. Hatzidakis, Άναγνώσ|ΐατα, I, 388. 

' Gardner, Indian Caifu, pp. 29, 51, 61, etc. 
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'AicuXXtos, 578, TpayKvWlinis, IGRRP i. 672. 9, etc), 
and there are a few other examples of υ for Latin i 
{Άφρυκαιτην^ CIG 1999 i, ΒαρβνΚάα, IG iii. 127, Βρυτ^αΐ'- 
Ρίκοΰ}, IGKRP i. 577. 4, μυρμϋΚΚων, 773. i, etc.).' The 
difficulty was finally overcome for educated Roanans 
by the adoption of the foreign sound and the foreign 
letter. Neither won its way into popular speech. 

There was, however, a Latin sonnd which had some 
similarity tx> Greek υ, the sonnd intermediate between 
u and i (pp. 23 ff.)• Claudius' new letter was employed 
not only for the Latin sound but also for Greek υ in 
BATHhLLVS and NhMPHIVS, CIL i. i^ p. 247, 
iii. C 3. 27; and the Greek letter is occasionally used 
for the Latin sound {unibyriae, Byrginio). Besides, 
Marins Victorinus, vi. 19. 22 ff. K. (quoted on p. 27), 
tells us explicitly that y is equivalent to the sound inter- 
mediate between u and j. 

The use of ου for original u in Boeotian itora about 
350 B.c. (ΠοϋβΙω, IG vii. 2418 — ^about 346 B.c.) is proof 
that Attic υ was no longer a normal u; f or if it had been, 
the Boeotians woiild certainly have continued to use 
the letter in its original value. 

These facts show that lonic, Atjtic, and Hellenistic υ 
had shif ted f rom normal u in the direction of i. That the 
change did not go so far in antiqnity as it has in modem 
Greek is indicated by part of the evidence just cited, 
and also by the following. In Attic, lonic, and Hel- 
lenistic inscriptions and in Ptolemaic pap3ni υ and i 
are rarely confused except in a few words which show 
assimilation or metathesis {ήμυσυ, Μίτυ\ψαίο$), Dio- 

' See Dittenberger, Hermes, VI, 281 ff.; Eckinger, Orthographie^ 
pp. 40 f., 59 ff., i23f. 
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nysius of Halicamassus, p. 52 UR (quoted on p. 1 26), finds 
euphonic difference between ν and t. Demotic papyri 
of the second century a.d. transcribe υ by ^ rather than 
by i, and Greek words in Armenian of the fif th century 
show ui as often as i for v.' Even as late as the tenth 
century Suidas' great lexicon distinguished between 
V and t, although it grouped together all words begiiming 
with η, t, and €i, since these denoted but a single sound, 
and users of the work would not have known nnder 
which letter to search for any particular word. 

Since Attic υ is sometimes long and sometimes short 
in the poets, it cannot have been a diphthong {oiy οβ, or 
tlie like is suggested by Latin Moesia, etc), and, since 
the preceding syllable may be either long or short, it 
cannot have been a combination of a consonant and a 
vowel {ui is suggested by ^ΤστίστΓη$, KhvroSy etc, iu by 
Greek words in Armenian, etc). Probably therefore 
i; was similar to French u and German ii; such a sound 
frequently develops from u and easily passes into i; 
and such a sound satisfactorily explains most of the 
evidence given above. It is probable that the sound of 
υ varied somewhat in different parts of the Greek world 
in Hellenistic times as it certainly did in the classical 
period. 

0, Ω, and OY 

The early history of the i>-vowels was nearly parallel 
to that of the e-vowels. Ω is a modification of O, which 
was utilized to distinguish the open δ f rom the close d; 
probably the distinction was first made in the e-vowels, 
and then applied to the ^-vowels. The speUing ου 

« Hess, IF, VI, 134; Thumb, IF, Vm, 194 ff•; Bye* Z., DC, 397 ff. 
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must originally have denoted a diphthong; this sound 
persisted in some dialects in historic times, as is indicated 
by Cyprian a-ri?-«-ra-i = άρούραι, SGDI 60. 20, o-vo^ 
ού, 68. 3, etc, and by Cretan <nrof δδάΐ', 5125. q, <]8>ο^σΙ, 
4976, etc. 

In the earliest lonic inscriptions is used not only 
for δ but also for δ resulting from the lengthening of ο 
or the contraction of 0+0, or o+e, while ω is used for 
original δ and ου for the original diphthong; for example, 
Τίροκοννησίο, SGDI 5531 (Proconnesus, sixth centiiry), 
Tobro ro Xf}bvo των 6κτωκαίδ€κα μηρων^ 5726. 24 f. (Hali- 
J camassus, before 454 b.c.)• The open sQund οί_ω is 
proved by the contraction of a+o and o+a into ω. 

In the ceurse of the fif th century ov came to be used 
for lengthened ο as well as for the original diphthong 
(βονΚβύοί, βαρβάρου$9 as well as k€vo, etc, SGDI 5632 — 
about 475 B.c). As in the case of ct and e, this indi- 
cates that ου and ο were identical; their value, for a 
whOe at least, must have been that of close δ. 

Upon the introduction of the lonic alphabet into 
Attica ω was used as in lonic f or origiiial δ and also for 
the product of the contraction of a+o and of o+a 
{τιμωντο, ήδΐω). In Attic mscriptions as well as in 
lonic ου originally .denoted the diphthong (ουδέ, IG i. 
Suppl. i. 27 α 5 — ^445 or 444 b.c), whUe lengthened ο 
and the product of the contraction of o+o, o+€, and 
also of €+0 were written {μ^σθοντα^ Ath, MiUh.y 
rx, 117. 6 — sixth century B.C.). We find lengthened ο 
written ου as early as 500 b.c. (HcpaicX^oi/s, IG i. 360), 
and in the conrse of the next century this became the 
regular speUing. When the confusion began we must 
suppose that both the original diphthong and lengthened 
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ο had the value of close J. This sound seems to have 
been the one in use until about 350 b.c; for until that 
date was frequently used for lengthened ο (ΕύβόΗδό, 
IG ii. 8 — ^394 0Γ 393 B.C., Tpoiiposy ii. 54. 10 — ^363 or 
362 B.c.)> a^d occasionally for the original diphthong 
(ΣχόδΙα?, IG i. 324 α i. 21 — ^408 b.c, ohiva, 11, Suppl. 
54 h 60 — ^363 B.C.). Attic inscriptions indicate some 
such history as is pictured in the accompanjring figure. 



ou 



α 




ibefore s^ 



500 to 3SO 



After 350 



After the introduction of the lonic alphabet into the 
rest of the Greek world, ω as well as iy (p. 1 24) was every- 
where used for the open long vowel. From that time 
on most dialects distinguished the original long vowel 
from lengthened ο precisely as lonic and Attic did, but 
Laconian, Heraclean, Cretan, and also Boeotian employed 
ω for lengthened and the product of the contraction 
of 0+0 as well as for the original long vowel. 

In most dialects original ου became first a close δ 
and then ii, as in lonic and Attic. In Corinthian the 
original diphthong and lengthened ο were identical 
from the time of the earliest inscriptions. In Boeotian 
w came to be used not only for the original diphthong 
{ρίτο^ IG vii. 3172. 150 — ^between 222 and 200 b.c.) but 
also, from about 350 b.c, for original u, which in Boeotian 
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was still a normal u (p. 132), as in ipyovpUu δραχμάς 
μουρΙας, IG vii. 3172. 117. Since Boeotian of this period 
employed the lonic alphabet in the form in use in Attica, 
the date of the use of ov for normal u in Boeotian sets 
a lower limit for the change of Attic ov (close δ) to a. 
That change, as we have just seen, cannot have occurred 
much earlier than 350 b.c; we now see that it cannot 
have been much later than that date. 

In loan-words ου usually correspoiids with normal 
il; for example, Latin btUiruinf ThUcydideSy ΊοΟστοί, 
Ύουφΐνο^^ Gothic ludas for 'Ιούδα;, Armenian plakund 
for τλακοΰρτα. In modem Greek ov is still normal u. 

The ancient name of the letter ο was oS, and this is 
shown to have been in use in the fifth century b.c. by 
a fragment of the Γραμματική Τραγφδία of the comic 
poet CaUias (preserved by Athenaeus 453 D), in which 
the names of the letters are listed as being the names 
of the choretUae. This name, or at least its orthography, 
could have originated only at a time when ο and ov 
had the same quality. Hence ο was a close in the 
dialect which originated the name of the letter (lonic ?) 
at some time prior to the date of Callias' Γραμματική 
ΤραΎφδία. Attic ο also must have been a close vowel 
at the time of the contraction of 0+0 and the length- 
ening of ο under certain circnmstances; for otherwise 
the result would have been the sound which was later 
written ω. 

That ο was still a close δ in Hellenistic times is 
shown by its correspondence with Latin ύ in such 
words as amurcay purpura, ampura (pp. 32 f.). Such 
Greek forms as Μόμμω; for MummiuSy MapSovios for 
Persian Marduniya^ and Σανδρακ6τΓτο% for Sanskrit 
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Chandragupias are at best confinnatory evidence; since 
Greek had no normal ύ, an inexact transcription was 
uecessary and ο would very probably have been used 
even if it had been an open d. 

In modem Greek ο and ω are alike both in quality 
and in quantity. Their quantitative identity dates 
from the loss of the old quantitative distinctions in 
general, after the accent had become one of stress 
(p. 205). The earUest indication of an approach to 
identical quality is the occasional confusion between 
them in inscriptions and papyri of the third century b.c, 
for example, 6p9os, IG ii. Suppl. 614 h 48 (between 294 
and 283 B.c.)> οΙκων6μου^ Ρ. Reo, L. 50. 22 (258 b.c.)• 
In Egyptian papyri the mistakes become so common by 
the second century b.c. that we must infer qualitative 
identity of and ω. Attic inscriptions do not show such 
an amount of confusion until the second century a.d. 
Greek words in Armenian and in the Hebjrew Talmud 
indicate that and ω were identical in sound in the 
Orient by the fifth century a.d/ 

AI 

The writing of two vowel characters in one syllable 
both m the Greek alphabet and in the Cyprian syllabary 
must at first have represented a diphthong consisting 
of those two vowels. That primitive Greek had a 
diphthongal ai in many words where at was later written 
is indicated by cognate words of the related languages, 
as at£:Armeiiian aic; at^cuiSanskrit edhaSy Latin aedes, 
Old Irish aed; XatosiLatin laevus; icaiicias:Latin caecuSy 

, > Thumb, Byz. Z., ΊΧ, 393; Erauss, Leknwdrtcr, l, 50 ff. 
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Old Irish caech, Gothic haihs, In many other words 
ax originated in Greek itself in such a way that it must at 
first have been a diphthong. It resulted from the con- 
traction of a+t in iraty (Homeric iraiy, for example, 
IL V. 704), in Kipaiy dative of Kipas, etc. The at of the 
nominative plural resulted from the analogy of the 
second declension: 

and the optative of the first aorist was formed on the 
analogy of optatives beside indicatives with variable 
vowel: 

Such processes could occur only in case at stood in the 
same relation to α as ot did to o, and the relationship 
can scarcely have been the same \aAeis& both at and 01 
were diphthongs. 

In modem Greek at has become the same open 
e-sound that is represented by e. It remains to deter- 
mine when the original diphthong was transformed into 
the modem monophthong. 

The contraction af a+€t and a+y to ί (ημςί, indica- 
tive and subjnnctive) occurred before our records of 
Attic Greek begin. The change of at to α imder certain 
conditions {'kOiviq., IG i. 351, *keivq., i. Suppl. ii. 373. 
65 — ^both of the sixth century B.c, etc.) was also pie- 
histaric. The "crasis" of at with a foUowing € in 
KiiK^tyoSy ΐίαστι, etc, was very early. AU three changes 
would have been impossible af ter ai became an e-vowel. 

In Boeotian before the adoption of thp lonic-Attic 
alphabet at was sometimes written ae, especially at 
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Tanagra (Όκίβαβ, IG vii. 606 — sixth century b.c.)• 
This, like Latin ae for earlier ai (p. 48), was the first 
stage of the change to an open e. The latter stage had 
been reached in Boeotian by the time the new alphabet 

' was adqpted in the fourth century; consequently η was 
regularly used in place of origmal ai {κή, θβφηοε, etc; 
see p. 125). It is therefore clear that Attic ai had not 
become open e in the fourth century/ 

Nximerous Greek words in Latin and Latin words 
in Greek show that at continued to be a diphthong in 

- Hellenistic times; for example, Achaiay CIL i. 541, 
MenaechmuSf palaestray KatKfKios, Καίσαρ. Indian coins 
of the second and first centuries b.c. have ay for at in 
Heramayasa = Ερμαίου.* Further proof is fumished by 
Annenian Kaisr. 

That at was a diphthong in standard Greek of the 
Augustan period f ollows f rom a discussion of the euphony 
of the first paragraph of Thucydides by Dionysius of 
Halicamassus (Comp. Verb., p. 109, 14-20 UR) : 

Έτι irpos TohroLS ή των φωvηkvτωv vaphBtavs ή «ατά τι^ν 
rtKtvTalav τον «ώλου τοΟδβ 'γ€νομ^η kv τφ 'καΐ Αθηναίων^ 
dtoKkKpouKe τό awexh τη$ άρμονίαε καΐ dikaTOKev ττάνυ αίσθητόν 
rbv μ€τσ^ύ Χαβοϋσα χρόνον άχ^ραστοι yap αΐ φωναί του 
τ€ ι καΐ του α καΐ άτοκόττουσαι τόν ^χον' τό 5' eueirh οΐ 
(HJvexeis τ€ καΐ οΐ συ\\€αιν6μ€νοι νοίουσίν ^χοι»^ 

* It seems impossible to extract any evidence f rom Aristophanes 
Nub. 870 ff. 

* Gardner, Indian CoinSf pp. 62, etc. 

* "Furtliermore, the juxtaposition of vowels which is foiind at the 
end of this dause in the words καΙ Ά^ναΙων has broken and made a 
gap in the continuity of the arrangement, by demanding quite an appre- 
dable interval, since the sounds of t and α are unmingled and there is 
an interruption of the voice between them; whereas euphony is caused 
by sounds which are continuous and smoothly blended." 
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The confusion between ai and e begins in care- 
lessly written papyri of the second century b.c; for 
example, όρατ€=όραται, P.Eud. 17. 11 (before 165 B.c.)> 
βαίρ€ταί=^ fiaiP€T€y P. WeU vi. 2. 8 (before 161 b.c). 
In Attic inscriptions the confusion does not begin nntil 
the second century a.d. and it does nbt become frequent 
until about 150 a.d. At about the latter date, probably, 
the pronunciation of ai as € became established in the 
speech of educated people. Sextus Empiricus, who 
wrote toward the end of the second century^ tells us 
quite explicitly that at was a simple sound of identical 
quaKty from begiiming to end. 

Sextus £mpineus Adv, Gramm. 116 ff. (p. 625. 20 ff. Bekk., 
p. 241 Fab.)• Τό yap στοιχβίον KpLrkov μάλιστα 6τι στοίχβίόν 
kariv kK του άσϋνθβτον καΐ μονοτοών '^xeiv φθ&γyoVy oI6s ίστα/ 
ό του α καΐ c κσΐ ο καΐ των λοίτών, kwel ουν 6 του αι καΐ ci 
4iebyyos airXoOs έστι καΐ μovo€LδiίSy ΐσται καΐ ταύτα στοιχπα, 
τ^κμήριον δέ ttjs ά,τΧότητοί καΐ μονο€ίδ€ία$ τό \€χΘησ6μ€Ρθν' 
6 μεν yap σύνθ€τοί φθ&γyos οϋχ oZos λιγ' ά.ρχν$ τροστίττ€ί rg 
αίσθήσ€ί TOiodros &xpt τίΚου$ Trapapkv€iv ττΙεφυκ^ν, άλλα κατά 
τταράτασιν έτβροιουται' 6 5^ ά7Γλοθ5 καΐ 6ντω$ του στοιχείου 
\byov Ιχων τουναντίον άττ' &ρχψ μέχρι τk\oυs άμ€τόίβοΧ&5 
kcTiV όΐον του μέν ρα φθbyyoυ kv ταρατ&σβί νροφβρομίενου 
δηΧον ά>$ ούχ ώσαϋτω$ αϋτου κατά τήν νρώτην Ίτράσιττωσιν 
άντι\'ίιψ€ταί 4 α)[σ9ΐ7σι$ καΐ κατά τήν τ€Κ€υταίαν, άλλα καταρχά$ 
μίν ύττό Tfjs του ρ kκφωvi|σ€ωs KivtidiiatTai, μ€ταυΘι$ δ^ ^αφανισ- 
θ€ί<Γη$ auris, elKiKpLVods τη$ του α δυνάμ€ω$ ΐΓθΐήσ€ται Tijp 
άντίΧηψιν. δθβν ούκ άν €ίη στοιχβΐον τό ρα καΐ ταν τό koucos 
αύτφ. el δ^ τόν του at φθ6yyov \kyoL€V, οϋδίν ίσται τοιούτον^ 
άλλ' οίον άττ' apx^s ^ακοϋ€ταί τη$ φωνη$ Ιδίωμα, τοιούτον 
καΐ Μ TkXeiJ 

' "Α primary speech-sound must be judged to be such chiefly from 
its having an uncompounded sound of a single nature, such as the sound 
of α, €f o, etc. Since then the sound of ot and of η is simple and υηίίοπη, 
these also must be elementary speech-sounds. Α proof of their sim> 
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Gothic and Armenian show in different ways the 
complete eqnivalence of at and e. The Gothic orthog- 
raphy, which is based upon the Greek of the fourth 
century A.D., consistently employs ai for g both in loan- 
words and in native material (aipiskopus, spaiktdatur, 
taihun). Greek loan-words in Armenian have e for at 
as well as f or € and 17, as in sp^era ^ σφαίρα, hiuperet ~ 
ύτηρέτη$^ 

01 

The diphthongal speUmg, in the case of oi as else- 
where, must originally have represented the pronun- 
ciation. Etymological considerations show that Greek 
must once have had diphthongal ai in many places 
where ot actually appears in our records. Words in 
the related languages give evidence of an original 
diphthong in such cases as olSciSanskrit veda, Gothic 
waU, and xotj^iLithuanian kaine, Avestan kaend. ^The 
Homeric genitive ending -oto came from -osjp (Sanskrit 
-asya), and the second member of the compound 



plicity and uniformity is the following: it is characteristic of a composite 
sound not to continue to its end to be such as when it fiist strikes the 
ear, but during its continuance it is altered; while, on the contrary, a 
simple sound which really has the value of a primary speech-sound is 
unchanged from beginning to end; for example, if the sound pa is 
continuously pronounced, it is dear that the perception of it will not 
be apprehended in the same way at the end of the pronunciation as at the 
beginning, but at first perception will be produced by the utterance of 
pf and afterwards, when this has disappeared, will cause the appre- 
hension of the force of α unmixed with other elements. Wherefore pa 
cannot be an elementary speech-sound, nor can any sound like it. But 
if tbey should speak the sotind of ot, there will be no such experience; 
but the same peculiarity of voice that is heard in the beginmng will be 
heard also at the end." 

s Thumb, Byt. Z., ΊΧ, 402. 
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Ικατ6μβοίο$ from -j8of-tos, while olj was contracted 
from Homeric Sis, When the nominative plural end- 
ing H>i of the second declension induced -at in the first, 
and when oi in the thematic optative induced ai in the 
first aorist optative, both must have been diphthongs 
(p. 140). 

The retention of diphthongal 01 in Attic shortly 
before the begmning of our records is indicated by the 
contraction of o+ei and 0+27 to ot {βη\οΙ indicative and 
subjnnctive), the "crasis" of o+t (θοΐμάτιον), and of 
ot+€ (μοίστί), and the loss of t before α, 6,and η {στοίν, 
Dittenberger, Sylloge^ 3 — ^Athenian inscription at Delphi, 
460 B.C., ToeVf IG i. 40. 54 — ^424 B.C.). 

When the character ω was introduced, a distinction 
was made between ot and ωι, (φ, ρ. 150). Since ω was 
a symbol of open rather than of δ (ρ. 136), we must 
assiime that in early lonic and also in the Attic of the 
fif th century 01 contained a close and ωι an open o/ 
the latter rather tlian the fonner was pronounced about 
as oi in English oU.^ 

That the modem pronunciation of oi as equivalent 
to t was foreign to the Attic of the fif th century appears 
f rom Thucydides' account (ii. 54. 1-3) of a disagreement 
among the Athenians as to the correct {orm of an 
oracle which had been handed down from generation 
to generation: 

' In Homer and several of the later dialects f is preserved before 
oi but rardy before ο and ω. This has been thought to indicate that 
ο in oc was an abnormal vowel similar to Fiench eu and Gennan 9. In 
that case there would certainly have been confusion of <m with » and 
w, which does not occur on early insciiptions; Attic δν€Ϊρ ior δυοϊρ 
appears to stand quite alone. Probably the dissimilative influenoe of i 
served to piotect f before oc 
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Ύοίούτφ μ^ρ 7r6d€i οΐ 'λ&ηναϊοι ireptireaopTes kirLk^ovTO, 
ανθρώπων r' <^νδον θν^σκόντων καΐ 7^^ '^ίθ> &0ουμίνη3. kv bl 
τφ κακφ οία ekos άν^μνήσθησαν καΐ τουδβ του hrovs, φάΰ'κοντ€3 οΐ 
τρ€σβύτ€ροι πάλαι fSeaOai *ήξ€ΐ Δωριακ6$ τΓ6\€μσ5 καΐ λοιμόε 
&μ' αύτφ.' l•γkv€τo μέν 66ν tpvs rols &νθρό>ΐΓ0ΐ$ μή Χοιμόν 
ώνομάσθαι kv τφ hrei ϋτό των τταΚαιών, άλλα \ιμόν, Ινίκησ€ 
dk Μ του TapoVTOs €ΐκ6τ(α$ \οιμόν elprjadat' oi yap Ενθρωττοι 
vpas ά tjraaxov Tifv μνήμην kxoiouvTO. fjv 54 ye οϊμαί τοτ€ 
&λλο$ πόλ6μο$ κατάΚάβΌ άωρικ^ τουδβ UaTepos καΐ ζυμβ^ 
yevkaOai \ίμόν, κατά τ6 eUds οΰτω$ ^σονται,^ 

If the two words had been pronounced alike, there could 
have been no disagreement as to what had been *'said" 
{ώΐίρμίσθαι, €ΐρησθαι), and there could have been no 
variation between the present and the possible future 
recitation {οντωί ^σονται). 

About 250 B.c. the Boeotian inscriptions begin to 
show i; in place of ot; for example, ΒοιωτΟ?, IG vii. 
3083. 4 (third century). By the end of the century this 
was the regular orthography except before a vowel. 
There is no doubt that the sound indicated was a 
monophthong, and the value of Attic υ suggests that 
the monophthong was an abnonnal vowel between u 
and i, It may, however, have been an abnormal vowel 
intermediate between and e. In either case Attic 

>*'Through ezperiencing such a calamity the Athenians were in 
great distress; the people died within the city, and the country was 
ravaged without. In their misery, as one might expect, they remem- 
bered this oracle, which the old men ssdd had long been current: ' There 
shall come a Dorian war and a pestilence with it.' Now some had 
contended that not a pestilence (λοιμ^) had been named in the oracle 
by thdr dders, but a famine (λψ^), but in the actual circumstances the 
contention that Xoi/tios was the correct word won the day; for people 
shaped their memory according to tbeir experi^ce. But, I dare say, 
if ever there comes another Dorian war hereafter and there happens 
to be a f amine at the same time, piobably they will redte the orade in 
tbat way." 
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01 of that date must have differed from υ; for otherwise 
the Boeotians woiild not have changed f rom one spelling 
to the other. 

Greek words in Latin show a diphthong for ot both 
in early times and in the Ciceronian period {poena^ 
τοινή, Plautus, etc, homoeofpteria, Lucretius i. 830). 
Af ter Cicero the system of transliteration was so finnly 
fixed that later loan-words in the standard language 
throw little light upon current Greek pronunciation. 

In the second century b.c. a confusion between ot 
and i; appears in carelessly written Egyptian papyri 
{ivby€T€, P. Par. 50. 7 — 160 B.c.) ; it indicates a monoph- 
thongal pronunciation of ot similar to that already noted 
in Boeotian of the third century. Α similar confusion 
began in Attic inscriptions of the third centnry a.d.; 
for example, ΊΙοιαΡ€ψιωνα, IG iii. 1197. ii. 17 (between 
238 and 244 A.D.) ; κνμητήριον, κυμιτίριον (many Chris- 
tian epitaphs). The further change of ν to t did not 
take place, as we have seen (p. 135), before the middle of 
the tenth century. 

AY and EY 

Greek αυ and ev in inherited words of ten correspond 
to i^-diphthongs of the related languages; for example, 
σταυρό? : Latin restaurOy Old Icehndic siaurr; τ€ύθομαί: 
Sanskrit bodhcUi, Gothic anabitida. In those dia- 
lects which in historic times had only a normal u in 
other positions (p. 132), ^the second member of the 
diphthongs αυ and βυ was undoubtedly a normal u. 
There is conclusive evidence that υ as the second member 
of diphthongs was a normal vowel in East lonic. In 
that dialect €+0 contracted to €v (σ€ΰ : Homeric ak!). 
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In the early lonic poets a diphthong of ten has to be read 
where originally dissyllabic eo occurs, and our texts 
usually present ev in such passages; but in the inscrip- 
tions the spelling ev for original eo first appears in the 
foutth century b.c. From that time on €o and ao were 
often written for original ev and αυ (€6€pyέτηPy raora, 
SGDI 5687 — Erythrae, about 357 b.c.)• Possibly this 
orthography indicates that the second member of the 
diphthong had approached tbe openness of o, as is the 
case in German Haus, etc. ; at any rate ev from e+o 
must have had a normaj vowel, and ο when written 
for υ must have represented a nonnal vowel. 

The nonnal character of υ in various dialects is shown 
by such spellings as &ίντο, SGDI 5421 =IG xii. v, p. xxv 
(Naxos, seventh or sixth century b.c), rafvpos, SGDI 
4963 (Crete), &ίυτίρ, IG i. SuppL iii. 477 ρ (Athens, 
sixth century B.c), ίμβίύσασθαι, SGDI 4964 (Crete), 
afTOSy &fr6p, 4976, 4955, 4962 (Crete), iiafTraKriop, IG ix. 
i. 334. 40 (Locris, fifth century b.c.)> '^fOeias, IG iv. 
309 (Corinth), ΑαοδίΚ6ού$, Inschriften von Olympia 237 
(137 A.D.), VoveovaL•^ Papers of the American ScL•ol, I, 
33 (Assos, late Roman times). The occasional use in 
Cretan of υ for λ preceded by α or e and followed by a 
consonant must mean that λ before a consonant was 
velar / and that u aft^r α and 6 was normal u; for there 
is no other possibiKty of similarity between λ and v. 
Examples are κανχφ=χά\κφ, SGDI 5011, and oievnai^ 
άδ€\φαί^ 4991. ν. i8 (ρ. 1 66). 

That Attic αυ and ev contained normal u is proved by 
the fact that the Boeotians continued to write αυ and 
€v after the introduction of the lonic-Attic alphabet 
{αύτ€Ϊ, Εδ)8ωλοί, IG vii. 3080). We have seen (p. 137) 
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that they employed ου in place of υ to represent their 
normal u in other positions; their failure to do the saxae 
af ter α and € shows that in this case Attic agreed with 
Boeotian. 

While the Romans borrowed Greek υ (y) to represent 
the abnormal monophthong in loan-words (p. 37), they 
were always content to substitute au and eu for αυ 
and €v. We have found no reason to doubt that Latin 
u in these diphthongs had its usual value of a normal 
vowel (pp. 56-59, 61-63). The Hindoos wrote Greek 
ravpos as tavuras and ΕύκρατΙδου as Evukrdtidasa^ 
Gothic aiwaggeljd (βύαγγΛια), aiwlaugia (βύλογία), etc, 
are equally good evidence. 

In modem Greek the second member of the digraphs 
av and et; is a spirant, and it is therefore of ten written β 
or Φ, as ijSit (€δδ€ΐ), άφτόί, ίφκόΚο^, ifiepyeala. This 
is one more indication that ν as the second member of 
diphthongs was normal u, for only a normal u is apt 
to develop into a labial spirant. 

It is impossible exactly to date the change from 
semivowel to spirant. That the spirant pronundation 
cannot belong to classical Greek appears from the lonic 
spelling with ao and eo and the late Hellenistic spelling 
with €oi;, from the scansion of αυ and cv before vowels 
as long syllables, although a single consonant would not 
make position, and from the spelling of the loan-words 
in Latin and Sanskrit. 

Α certain Egyptian Greek of the second century b.c. 
has left us the forms /ia6Soi;s=pai8Soi;s, P, Par, 40. 33, 
41. 26, and Ιμβ\€ί)σαντ€^^1μβ\έφαντ€^^ Ρ. Lond. i. 38. 15; 

* Brugmann-^Thumb, p. 60; Bendall, J.cfPh., XXIX, 200; Gardner, 
Ifidian Cains, pp. 16, 165, etc 
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but we know of no parallel mistakes in spelling f or several 
centuries. The Septuagint varies between Δαυίδ and 
Ααβίδ, but both ν and β are mere approximations to a 
foreign sound which was similar to English w. In the 
same way Latin'i> was variously represented, as in 
OaXiptos, Φλαοϋΐοί, Φλαύιο;, Φλ&βωε. In an Attic 
inscription of 120 a.d. (IG iii. 1104) we find the word 
€ύφήβοισι, but it is impossible to decide whether this was 
intended for ίφήβοισι or €ν€φήβοισι^ Only in very late 
inscriptions do we find such forms as κατ€σκέβασ€ and 
&π€\ίφτ€ρο$, which clearly indicate a spirant pronun- 
ciation of the second member of the ancient diphthongs. 
The loan-words in Gothic show that the diphthongal 
pronunciation .was current in the North as late as the 
fourth century a.d. 

In classical times av was pronoiinced much as aw 
in English how. The pronunciation of ev was not like 
anything in EngUsh, French, or German; the initial 
syllables of English Europe, Gennan Europa, and 
French Europe are equally remote from the Greek 
diphthong, which consisted of a close e followed in the 
same syllable by a nonnal u (French 6'0u spoken rapidly ; 
English eh-oo spoken rapidly would be less exact). 

TI 

The diphthong vi was inherited only in certain cases 
of the word υίύ? (e.g., genitive vl6s from *suij^os). 
Elsewhere vi is due to the contraction of v+i or υ +t 
(Ιδυίηε from *lSifatas:Sanskrit vidusyds), or to analogy. 

' Α few other mistakes, no more significant than these, aie discussed 
by Hatzidakis, Άναγνώο-ιιατα, I, 422. 
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Its value must originally have been about the same as 
that pf Latin ui (pp. 63 ff.)> but υ in this diphthong 
seems to have shared the change to an abnormal vowel. 
In Attic the t was then assimilated to the preceding 
vowel, and contxacted with it t» form ϋ before the close 
of the fifth century b.c. Consequently the diphthong 
does not appear in Attic inscriptions of the fourth 
century; instead we find vbs, ^Ιλβίθυα, όργυδί, etc. 

In Hellenistic times the diphthong was reintroduced 
into the κοινή from other dialects, chiefly lonic. Con- 
sequently the grammarians record the Attic forms as 
different from their own. 

Choeroboscos, p. 212, 8 ff. Hilgard: 5n kv διφΘί>γγφ karl τ6 
(vi kv τφ) τ€τυφυϊα κσΐ yeYpaxl>via &ηΧουσιν ol Ά&ηναιοι, τ€τυφυα 
{καΐ yey ραφνα) \kr((JVTtr cl yap 'Αθηναίοι τό i τό hv διφθ&γγ(^ 
&νοβόλ\€ΐν ΐΓ€φϋκασιν, οίον κΚ(ώά κ\άω, voua ποω.' 

Ιη HeUenistic Greek, as in lonic and early Attic, the 
first vowel of the diphthong was abnormal, and con- 
sequently the Romans represented it by yi, as in IlUhyia. 
In modem Greek vi is pronounced in the same way 
as t. Probably the change of υ to t, some time after 
the tenth century (p. 135), involved the diphthong. 

AI, HI, and ΩΙ 

The Greek long diphthongs often represent long 
diphthongs of the parent language, as in X6ia{>:Avestan 
yasndif Sanskrit devdy-a, Latin servd. In other cases 
they result from contxaction, as κΚ^ζω from κΚηίζω. 
In ancient times the t, when written at all, was always 

* "By saying τ€Γυφυα and ^eypo^Oa the Athenians show that w in 
ψ€Γυφυϊα and Ύ€•γραφι/ια is a diphtliong; for it is characteristic oi the 
AUieuians to drop t in a diphthong, for example, κλαίω κλάω, woua τοώ." 
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written on the line, and it will be convenient to do so 
in this ^ection. In these diphthongs, as in the others, 
the spelling originally represented the pronunciation; in 
Homer we find QpiiiKes and ττατρώϊοε as well as θρηικ€^ 
and πατρώων, 

Attic inscriptions of the early fourth century b.c. 
show €t instead of ψ, as in icXeis, IG ii. 675. 47 (after 
403B.C.; κ\ήι$ occurs in line 44), 678 Β 54 (between 
378 and 366 B.c). This orthography became the pre- 
vailing one in the third and second centuries, and in 
words whicli, like KXcts, were not subject to any analo- 
gical influence, ct was the only spelling employed in Hel- 
lenistic and later times. Since ei in the fourth century 
denoted a close δ (pp. 124 ff.)^ that is the value which we 
must give it where it takes the place of ηι. That ψ had 
at any rate become a monophthong is shown by the 
xi^e of € in the datives χαλκοθήκί and αύτ€, IG ii. 61. 36 
(357 B.c.) and in βασιλίε and Bpiaeis ίοτ βaσL•\ηίs and 
Bρ^,σηίs on Attic vasfes (Kretschmer, Vaseninschriflen, 
p. 140). Et from ryt became an i-sound by 100 b.c, 
as did €1 of other origin, and coiisequently we find such 
mistakes in spelling as Bptals, IG ii. 3560, ΉρακλΙδου, 
ii. 201 1. 2. 

In certain forms, however, analogy restored the η. 
In the dative singular of the first declension the process 
may be thus represented; 

χώρα χώρα$ χώραν: χώροι— τιμή τιμψ τιμήν ιτιμηι. 

Since αι was still a genuine diphthong, luie analogy 
demanded a genuine diphthong in τιμηι, and we find 
the restx)red form written consistently with ψ^ In the 

* Mayser, p. 122. ^N^^ 
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second and third persons singular of the subjunctive tKe 
analogical proportion stands : 

\{ίομ€Ρ \ϋ€Τ€:\ϋ€ί$ \ϋ€ί™\ύωμ6ν \ύητ€:\ύηs \ύη. 

Since the inducing forms, Xi>€ts and λύβι, contained, not 
diphthongs, but simple vowels of the quality which 
appeared elsewhere in the paradigm (pp. i24ff.)> the 
restored subjunctive forms contained, not r/t, but a 
monophthong of the same quality as that of the second 
person plural. Consequently we find very frequently 
such subjunctives as δοθη, Ρ. Petr. ii. 2. i. 10 (260 b.c.)• 
The frequent spelling with ηι in the sμbjunctive forms 
of late inscriptions and papyri is due in part to the influ- 
ence of old documents with ψ in these forms but chiefly 
to the fact that the corresponding indicative f orms were 
written with the digraph ei. 

The diphthongs ai and ωι, and also the resfx)red ηι, 
lost their second element at various times in different 
parts of the Greek world. In Attica the loss occurred 
not far from 200 b.c' The change is reflected in the 
form of Greek loan-words in Latin; Thraex, tragoedus, 
etc, were borrowed in early times, while Thrax, Thracia, 
odeum are later {orms. We have the expKcit testimony 
of Stxabo that ι was silent in the dative singular (of the 
first and second declensions, of course) : 

xiv. p. 648: τΓολλοΙ yap χωρΙ$ του ι Ύράφουσι τά$ Βοηκάί, 
καΐ ^βάΧΚουσι δ^ τ6 Wos φυσιχήν αΧτίαν ούκ Ιχον,* 

Ιη the fif th century ψ, axy and ωι were all true diph- 
thongs, and at and ωι remained such in the fourth 

« Meisterhans-Schwyzer, p. 67. 

' ''For many write the datives without the t, and reject the custom 
(of writing them) which has no basis in nature." 
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century. The first member of each was probably long 
and of the same quality as when monophthongal. 
Hence ωι, rather than 01, was similar to English oi in oil. 

AY, HY, and ΩΥ 

In long diphtbongs, as in short, ν as final member was 
no doubt a normal u. There was a tendency in historic 
as in prehistoric Greek f or long diphthongs to shorten 
the former element (ηύρέθην became €ύρίθην). Shortly 
before the Christian Era av in Hellenistic Greek, which 
had resulted from the contxaction of ο+αυ {ταύτ6 from 
τά αυτό, έαύτ(^ from ίο[ϊ] αύτ^, lost its second member, 
as in έατφ, IG ii. Add. 489 b 15 (between 39 and 32 b.c). 
There is no evidence that the long diphthongs in ν ever 
changed their pronunciation in ways that were not 
reflfected in the spelling. 



Attic and lonic Greek had no consonantal u or i; but 
most of the other dialects had a consonantal u which was 
written F. In inherited words it corresponds with a 
semivowel in other languages; for example, Fipyov.^ng' 
lish worky olSaiSanskrit veda^ Latin vid% English woL 
The F seems not to be preserved anywhere in written 
form in οίδα; but in Homer it prevents elision of a 
preceding short final vowel, as in Od. ii. 211 : 

^b^ yap τά, Ισασι deol καΐ tolvt€S Αχαιοί. 

The retention of the semivocalic value of the char- 
acter F is certain wherever the character is used to denote 
the consonantal glide between υ and a dissimilar vowel 

« MeiUet, MSL, ΧΙΠ, 33 ff . 
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(Corcjnraean άίυτά,ν, IG ix. i. 868), or is employed in 
writing the diphthongs αυ and ev (p. 147), or altemates 
with a vowel character in writing, as in the name of the 
Cretan town "AJos, Oajos, or FAJos, Cretan ϋέρyωv, 
SGDI 5072, Όρ&τριον = ¥βάτριον 5041. 13, ip, Arcadian 
6\oais^6\Fais, IG v. ii. 514. 15, Cyprian viais- στολή, 
τάψιοι Hesychius. V 

Digamma was borrowed by the Italians in the value 
of a: semivowel. Oscan:], which is transcribed v, is used 
where Latin has consonantal u (νίύ—ζτία) and also to 
denote a glide between u and a dissimilar vowel, as in 
eftiuvamy which appears elsewhere in Latin characters as 
eUuam. When Oscan was written in Greek letters, F 
was used in similar circumstances, as in Fepaopei. 

In late inscriptions of several dialects and in numerous 
glosses β is written for f, and this is sometimes said to 
prove that f became a spirant. It is likely, however, 
that the use of β, like the use of y and ρ for F in glosses, 
was a makeshift of writers who were employing the 
lonic-Attic alphabet; by a similar makeshift early 
English priaters substituted y ίοτ Jb ia such words as 
ye =^pe = the, just because it resembled the desired char- 
acter more nearly than any other in fonts of ' type 
imported from the Continent 

The tradition of tAe end of the last century b.c. gave 
F the value of a semivowel, as appears from the foUowing: 

Dion3rsms Halicamaseus Ant. Rom, i. 20: Eal διδόασα^ aorots 
χωρία rfjs εαυτών ά,ποδασάμ€νοι τά Tepl 7τ)ν Upav λίμνην,^ kv 
ots ^v τά, νοΧΚά, ίΚώδη, & νυν κατά τόν ά,ρχαΐον ttJs dttikkKTOv 
Tp&jrov Οί^ια 6νομά^€ται, σύνηθ€$ yap ^v Tois αρχαίοι^ 
"ΈΧΚησιν ώ$ τά πολλά TrpoTakvai των ονομάτων, όνόσων ai 
άρχαΐ άτό φωνηίντων kyivovTO, τήν ον συΧΚαβήν ivl στοιχ€ίφ 
ypaφoμkvηv. τούτο δ^ ^ν ώ(ηΓ€ρ γάμμα διτταΐ$ hrl μίαν δρθ^^ν 
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ίπί(€υγνύμ€νον rats TkayiaiSy ώ$ Fekkini, καΐ fOLvai, καΐ foiKoSj 
καΐ poiviiPy καΐ πολλά τοιαύτα,^ 

Cassiodonis vii, ρ. 148. 5 ff . K.=Varro, p. 208. 19 ff. GS: 
Est quaedazn littera in F litterae speciezn figurata, quae digamma 
nominatur quia duos apices ez gamma littera habere videatur. 
Ad huius similitudinezn soni nostri coniunctas vocales digammon 
appellare voluenint, ut est votumy virgo, Itaque in prima syllaba 
digamma et vocalem oportuit poni, fotum, firgo; quod et Aeolii 
fecenmt et antiqui nostri; sicut scriptura in qxiibusdam libellis 
declarat. Hanc litteram Terentius Varro dum vult demonstrare, 
ita perscribit, vauJ^ 

The same tradition persisted in the first century a.d. ; 
for Quintilian i. 4. 8 (quoted on p. 42) identifies con- 
sonantal u with digamma. 

In words which originally contained the sound-group 
s^ we occasionally find Fh written, as in Boeotian 
¥Η€καδάμο€, IG vii. 593, with which should be compared 
Thessalian ¥€κέδαμο$, ix. ii. 662. Although our manu- 
scripts of Homer never write this sound-group, it some- 
times makes a preceding short final vowel count as a 
long syllable in the verse, as in //. iii. 172: 

a(5ocOs rk μοί kσσL, φίλβ iKvpk, deivos re. 

' " And apportioning them a part of thdr own domain, they assigned 
them the district about the sacred pond, where most of the land was 
marshy {k}Mηs), which now is named according to the andent fashion 
of the language Vdia (ΟύΙλια). For it was the common practice of the 
andent Hellenes to prefix to words beginning with a vowel the syllable 
ου written with one letter. This was like gamma with two cross strokes 
joined to one upright stroke, as FcXlyi;, f^o^i foiicos, μανήρ, and many 
similar words.'' 

> " There is a letter shaped like F, which is named digamma because 
it seems to have two outlines of gamma. According to the likeness of 
this soiind our ancestors wanted to call digamma such groups of vowels 
as appear in voium and virgo. Theref ore in the initial sjdlable digamma 
and a vowel should have been written; this the Aeolians and our 
ancestors did, as the spelling in certain books shows. In the attempt 
to represent this letter Terentiiis Varro wrote vau" 
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Af ter the loss of F f rom the group fh the rough breathing 
remained, as in Attic ΪΛαστοί. It is not certain whether 
the group was prtoounced as fce; or as a double voiceless 
w. The Homeric scansion favors the latter altemative. 

The Rough Breathing' 

The rough breathing comes chiefly from Indo- 
European s or i, f or example, ίττά : Sanskrit sapia^ Latin 
septenif English seven; iicvposiSanskrit qvaquraSy Latin 
socer; 6s:Sanskrit yas; ^ ταρ : Avestan yakard, Latin iecur. 
Such a consonantal origin must have yielded at first a 
decided spirant, similar perhaps to German ch in ach or 
in ich, The sound was denoted in the earliest Greek 
alphabets by B, a character which in Hebrew and Phoeni- 
cian was named cheth and denoted a spirant (p. 1 21) . In 
early Naidan inscriptions {IG xii. v, p. xnv—SGDI 5419, 
5423) ξ is represented by the combmation D^, in which 
D is probably a differentiation of B, the character which 
in this inscription denotes A, η, and Ae. If so the 
orthography must have originated at a time when Β 
denoted a spirant (compare (jerman Ochs, etc). 

In Lesbos, Asiatic lonia, Crete, and Elis the sound 
denoted by B, later H, was lost at an early date. The 
lonic Milesians then made use of the character Η for 
the long, open e. When the form of the alphabet thus 
originated spread to parts of the Greek world which 
still retained the sound originally denoted by H, the 
latter was commonly left undenoted; but occasionally, 
regularly in Heraclea and Tarentum, it was represented 
by the first half of the letter Η (|-). The same symbol 

' Thumb, UfUersuchungen ilber den Spiritus Asper im Griechischen, 
Strassburg, 1888. 
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was employed by scholars and schoolmasters with ever- 
increasing f requency (but written over the vowel instead 
of on the line), and it was finally rounded into the form 
which is now f amiliar. 

Aristotle El, Soph. 177 δ 3 ff.: . . . . €ίπ€ρ μή καΐ τό 6μο$ 
καΧ 6pos rg ΐΓί>οσφδίφ^ \€χθ^ σημαίνει ΐτ€ρον, άλλ* kv μέν 
Tois γ€γραμμέϊΌΐ5 ταϋτόν Ονομα, Οταν kK των αϋτων στοιχείων 
yeγpaμμkvov f καΐ ώσαϋτω$ (icdicci 6' ήδη παράσημα τοώυνται), 
τά δ^ φθ€τγγ6μ€να ού ταύτα.* 

SupplemefUum Antiquum in Dion. Tkracis Artem, p. 112, 
Uhlig: 4 δ^ δασ€Ϊα τΙΒ^ται els y ράμμα φωνήεν δασυνδμενον, οίον 
iipkpa, ώρα, καΧ ds τά 6μοια, 6μοΙω$ καΧ if ψίΚή TWerai tU 
γράμμα φωνήεν ψιΧοϋμ^νον, οίον ίγραφον, Ονομα, καΐ els τά 
6μοια.* 

Schcl. Dion. Thrac., ρ. 142. soS. Hilgard (on the above 
passage): τούτο δk φησι μόνον, 6τί τό σημύον τη% δασ€ΐα$, 
ήτοι τό διχοτόμημα του Η τό έττΐ τά 1{ω L•^Γ€στpaμμkvov, τΙΒ^ται 
ίπάνω φωνή€ντο$ δασυνομίνου, ήγουν kK του θώρακο$ μ€τά 
ίτολλ^ε T^s όρμψ kκφepoμkvoυ' τό δ^ ίτ^ρον του αϋτου στοιχείου 
διχοτόμημα, τό krl τό ^σω ϊστραμμίνον, ίττόνω φωνή€ντο$ 
ψιΚουμλνου, ήτοι έζ ^ίρων των xtiKkfav προφ€ρομ^νου, ίστι 
yap ή μ^ ψιΚή τοώτη$ συ\\αβη$, Ktjff ήν axpois tois xeiXeai 
τό 7Γν€υμα kκφkp€τaι, όΐον Alas, ή δέ βασ€Ϊα τοιότη$ συ\\αβη£, 
κοΒ^ ήν άβρόον τό τν€υμα kK(l>kp€Tai, όΐον ^Xtos.' 

' *' .... unless both 6pos and 6pos pronounced with the breathing 
have one of the two meaniogs. But in writing they are the same word, 
when written with the same letters and in the same way (but nowadays 
they put distinguishing marks beside them), while in pronunciation they 
are not the same." 

3 <<The rough breathing is placed above a vowel spoken with aspira- 
tion, as ήμk/>a, &f>a, and the like. Similarly the smooth breathing is 
placed over a vowel spoken without aspiration, as hffMut>ov, 6ρομα, and 
the like." 

* ''TMs means merely that tbe mark oi tbe rough breathing, that 
is the balf of Η that is tumed outwards, is placed above a vowel pro- 
noimced with aspiration, that is, ezpelled from the breast with much 
iorce; and that the other half oi the same letter, the one that is tumed 
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The sdioliast's description of the sound of the breath- 
ings in the last sentence quoted seems to imply that 
both of them mvolved breath, although at that tinie 
there was no aspiration in either case. The description, 
however, is surely traditional, and we seem to have 
an early stage of the same tradition in the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise Uepl ακουστών 804 6 8 ff . : 

βασβιαι δ' elal των φωνών δσαι; iacodev τ6 ΐΓν&)μα tWkxai 
συν&φ&ΧΚομ€ν μ€τά των φθίrfyωv, ψιΚαΙ δ' €ίσΙ τουναντίον 
6σαί yiyvovToi χωρίί r^s του ττνώματοζ €κβο\ηί»^ 

This passage shows quite clearly that in the early 
third century, to which the treatise probably belongs, 
the rough breathing was aspiration and the smooth 
breathing the lack of it. 

There is abundant evidence that the rough breathing 
continued to be pronounced for some centuries in Attic 
and Hellenistic Greek. We have in numerous scholia 
and longer grammatical fragments the remains of an 
extensive literature dealing with the matter of aspira- 
tion." The character of this literature and its origin 
is clearly stated in Schol, Dion, Thrac,, p. 154. 3 ff. 
Hilgard: 

iLvh των Ύραμματίκών h^ kμτ€ιpias Kavovas kroiifffavTO 
κατά. ras βύί)ημ^να$ irapabbaeis \k^LV έκάστην μ€ταχ€ίρίσίμ€νοι 



inwards, is placed above a vowel pronounced without aspiration, that 
is, expelled from the tips of the Ups. For the smooth breathing^ is a 
quality of a syllable, according to which the breath is expelled with the 
tips of the lips, as Atas; whereas the rough breathing is a quaUty of a 
syllable, according to which the breath is ezpelled all at once, as j^Xcos." 

' '"Those vowels are rough in which we ezpel tl^e breath immediately 
with their sound; those, on the contrary, are S9iooth which are produced 
without the expulsion of the breath." 

« Collected by A. Lentz, PhU.f Suppl. I, 641-787. 
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καΐ τά kv rats λ^Ιζβσιν φων^β^τα όίκριβωσάμενοί, τ6τ€ καΐ όπόσα 
δασύνονται καΐ ότόσα ψιΚοϋνταί, καΐ %στι τ^χνοΚ^γημα vepl 
τούτων, ν&Γ€ τ6 α τρό του β καΐ τρό του γ καΐ των Χοινών στοιχείων 
Βασύν€ται 1j ^ιλοΰται. δμοΙω$ καΧ τ6 c καΐ τά λοιπά φωνί\€ντα 
προ των αυτών στοιχείων τ6τ€ δασύνονται καΐ πδτ€ ψιλούνται.^ 

Since there was commonly no indication of aspiration 
in writing before the Alexandrian period, aside f rom the 
use of aspirate mutes f or smooth mutes bef ore the rough 
breathing {ανθ* οι5, etc.), the grammarians' tradition in 
regard fx) the breathings must rest in the mam upon 
the observation of spoken Greek by the Alexandrian 
scholars. Consequently the prevailing correctness of 
the tradition is evidence that aspiration was still a 
feature of pronimciation in Alexandrian times. 

The inscriptions are usually correct in the use of Θ, 
φ, and χ for r, ττ, and κ when these stand before a vowel 
with rough breathing {&νθ^ ου, έφ* φ, ούχ ovToSy etc). 
Thiunb, op. cit.y p. 77, prints a Kst of all the errors in 
this matter which he was able to find; only three of 
them fall before the Christian Era and probably three 
more belong to the first century a.d,, while several 
of the later ones are in inscriptions executed in regions 
where the rough breathing was lost in the native dialects 
before the begmning of our records. 

Greek words in various foreign languages regularly 
show h up to the third or fourth century a.d. Of the 

'"Some of the grammarians have established standards of cor- 
rectness based upon knowledge, having treated each word according 
to the traditions which they have found, and having accurately deter* 
mined which vowels in the various words have rough breathing and 
when, and whicH have smooth breathing and when. There is also a 
system of rules about these matters; when α before β and before y and 
so f orth is rough or smootli, and when e and the other vowds bef ore the 
same letters are rough and when smooth." 
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countless examples in Latin we may cite Hinnadj 
CIL i. 530 (212 B.C.), hieroceryXy vi. 500 (377 a.d.). The 
Graeco-Indian coins of the last two centuries b.c. show 
such forms as Heliyakreyasa = 'HXtoicXfovs, Hipastratasa = 
ΊΐΓΤΓοστάτοι;, Heramayasa= *Ερμαίου^ The inscriptions 
of Palm3n-a contain hippikd = Ιπτηκόί; hipatikd == inraTiKOs 
(both third century a.d.); ρΙοΗβάτΰθα^έτΙ TpoiSpov 
(137 A.D.).^ Although Coptic transliterations of Greek 
words show the survival of the rough breathing in 
Egyptian Greek of the second century a.d. by such 
forms as hina^lva, hosie^&aT€y and hoplon = 6Tr\ov,^ 
the Egyptian Greek papyri show many variations from 
Attic usage in the employment of the rough and smooth 
mutes before initial vowels; for example, κατ' ΐκαστον^ 
Ρ. Rev. L. 46. 16 (258B.C.); ^ο,'τ^ ^μων, Ρ. Berl. 1004. 
ii. 18 (228 B.C.); αρα τ' όμαλ^, Ρ- -Ew(i. 16. 12. Ιη most 
cases, however, the difference from Attic represents an 
analogical change; καθ*ίτο$ is due to καθ^ ^M^pa^, καθ* 
&paPy etc, and άττέστηκα is due to άττέστησα, ίτέστηρ, etc/ 
In Gothic we have EaibraiuSy HerodeSy etc, but also 
AirmogaineSf Oseas, οεαηηα, etc, and even the incorrect 
use of Α in Helias =: *R\ias, Ηβτ^'Ήρ, HaUeisaius == 
Έλισσα tos. Clearly the rough breathing was little more 
than a schookoom tradition in northem Greek of the 
fourth century a.d. A closely similar state of affairs 
in the Armenian and Rabbinical texts indicates that 
by the fifth century a.d. the rough breathing was in the 
East no longer pronounced although still taught in the 

* Gardner, Indian Coins, pp. 23, 59, 62, etc. 

' Thumb, op, cU,f p. 85. Adrianos (236 a.d.) is very likely due to 
the loss of λ in Latin (p« 46). 

^ B]asS&, p. 92; Thumb, op. cU., p. 8$. < Mayser, pp. 199 ff. 
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schools/ It is probable that the souiid ceased to be 
heard at all shortly af ter this stage was reached. 

Latin txanscriptions of Greek words frequently show 
h in the interior of the word; for example, EuhemeruSj 
Polyhymniaj Synhistor^ CIL ix. 4644 (5 b.c.)> P^^^ 
tahetencij ii. 4136, Euhodus, v. 671 1, etc. Such forms 
can scarcely have any other source than Greek pronun- 
ciatioii) since Helleiii3tic orthography presents nothing 
of the kind. In several of the old dialects similar 
spellings were occasionally employed in case the alphabet 
in use provided a symbol for h; for example, €UhopKo{v), 
/Gi. 23. 6; iahoSo, 524, 2; Trkphtipoiy 34. 11; Ivhifiohaitj 
V. i. 213. 33; 'π€ΡταΗ€τηρίδα, xiv. 645. 105. In Homer 
the aspirate from original intervocalic ^ regularly pre- 
vented contraction (γ^ϊ^βα, όδύρβαι, β&\λ€ο, etc.)» Since, 
however, medial h was written much less often than 
initial h, it was probably weaker than the latter. 



Dionysius of Halicamassus describes the articulation 
of σ. 

Comp, Verb.f p. 54. 3 ff. UR: τ6 δέ σ (φωνβΐται) τη$ μίν 
γλώτη;? τpoσayoμkvηs &νω πράί τόν ούρανόν 6\ηs, του δέ 
τν€ϋματο$ δίά, μβσων αϋτων φ€ρομ^νον κσΧ τ€ρΙ roifs 6δ6ρτα$ 
\€πτ6ν καΐ crtvbv ^caeovvros τ6 σύρι^γμα.^ 

The phrase ttJs . . . . iXrys, especially the last word, 
seems to point to an alveolar s, while the phrase wepl 
Tois 6δ6ντα^ suggests a dental s. Modem Greek has 

* Thmnb, op, cU,f pp. 85 f.; Byz. Z,, IX, 415. 

' "And <r is pronounced by the entire tongue being carried up to 
the palate and by the breath passing between tongue and palate, and 
emittingy round about the teeth, a light, thin hissing.'' 
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the latter sound, and so we may incline to that alter- 
native. 

Except bef ore or af ter dissimilar consonants and final, 
σ tended from the earliest times to be weakened or lost. 
Original y initial before vowels and medial between 
vowels became h in prehistoric times, for example, 
ίίττά :Saiiskrit sapta, and yivehos (later yiyeos — 
p. i6i):Sanskrit janasaSy Latin generis. Early Greek 
σσ was simplified in many dialects (Homeric τ^Κίσσαι^ 
δσσο5:Αΐΰο τ€λ^σαι, δσοί). Intervocalic σ of sec- 
ondary origin became h in Laconian and, at least in 
part, in Argolic and Elean {iviKaht^ iphefiohats, IG 
V. i. 213). Before voiceless consonants, on the other 
hand, σ was often written double in various dialects; for 
example, ^Ισσκο^^ SGDI 2190. 5; Άσσκλ^ι^ιτΙφΧ IG ii. 
1464. i; ΑΙσσχύλό, i. 398. 3; αίσσχρόί, xii. v. 40; ΑΙσσχί- 
voVy Inschr. von Magnesienj 11 1; Νίσστωρ, Kretsdimer, 
Vaseninschriften,p. 174; Άρίσστα, ^GDI 1920. 9; έτίσ- 
&T€va€y 2188. 12; &σσφ&\€ΐαν, 2736. lo.' This writing 
must indicate a stxonger soimd than was heard in other 
positions. The use of χσ and φσ for f and ψ in the 
native Attic alphabet {ίδοχσβν, IG i. Suppl. ii. i a; , 
φσίφισμα^ 2η h 48) and elsewhere proves an energetic 
articulation of the sibilant as well as of the mutes; for 
the sibilant must here have taken the place of the puff 
of breath which elsewhere accompanied the aspirates 
(pp. 172 ff.)• 

' For furtlier examples, see G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.\ pp. 304 f . 
It is quite likdy that the syllable division fell within the sibilant in this 
position; but that fact could not have obtruded itsdf upon the atten- 
tion if the sibilant had been a short or weak sound. The position oi the 
syllable division with^ a consonant group is in fact not easy for the 
untrained ear to detect• 
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In modem Greek σ is a voiceless sibilant, and 
etymological considerations indicate that it was usually 
a voiceless sound from the beginmng. Hence Dionysius 
of Halicamassus calls it ro σύριγμα and ό συpιyμJbs{Comp. 
Verb,, p. 54. 6, 18 UR.). Nevertheless σ came to be 
voiced when it stood before voiced consonants, as in 
Σμύρνα, ΊΓρ€σβύτ€ρο$; and from about 340 b.c. f was 
sometimes written instead of σ in this position (IlcXaf 71- 
κ6ν, IG iv. 583 — ^between 331 and 307 b.c; Ζμυρναΐο^, ii. 
966 Α 19• I — af ter 191 b.c, etc.) . Lucian, in his ludicium 
Vocalium g, makes Sigma refer to this as one of its 
grievances: 

δτι 6έ άν€ξίκαχ6ν €ΐμι ypάμμa, μαρτυρύτί μοι καΐ αύτοΙ 
μηδkΊΓOT€ l•γκa\kσaPTL τφ ζήτα σμάραΎ^ον άτΓοσττάσαντι καΐ 
νασαρ ^φ^Κομίνφ Σμϋρναν,^ 

Languages which possessed both voiced and voiceless 
sibilants represented Greek σ by 5 except in the position 
before voiced consonants, where they employed z; for 
example, Gothic AUeisabaip==*TSKiHtfi€T\ aipiskaupus = 
iwiaKOTos; praizbytairai=Tp€fivTipLoy; Armenian skiptds 
— σκηττόί] ζηιάιη^σμίΚίον] Hf^x^vi isk^riti — ίσχαρ1τη$\ 
k^ozmin = κόσμιον.^ 

The change of final $ to ρ in Elean and Laconian 
(rotp λοιτταϊρ, SGDI 11 72. 11) and of σ between vowels 
to ρ in Eretrian (ταιρίν, IG xii. ix. 187. 6) proves that 
these dialects once had a voiced sibilant in these posi- 
tions respectiVely. The question of voice in the vari- 
ous Greek consonants is treated below (pp. 170 ff.). 

* "That I am a longsuffering letter, you yoiirselves are my witnesses, 
since I have never brought suit against Zeta for taking an emeiald from 
me and robbing me of all Smyma/' 

' Thumb, Byz, Z,, DC, 4x3 f.; Eliauss, Leknwdrter, l, pp. loo, 106. 
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Dionysius of HaKcamassuS describes both the articu- 
lation and the euphonic character of p. 

Comp. Verh., p. 54. i ff. UR: ro hk ρ φωνύται ri}$ γλώτη75 
&icpas άτορριτι^οϋσηί τό χν€9μα καΐ trpos τόν ούρανόν έγγυ? 
των οδόντων ά:νισταμίνη$.' 

Ibid,, ρ. 54• ΙΟ ff.: δύναται 5' ούχ 6μύίω$ KLveiv rfjv άκοήν 
&τΓαντα' 'ίΐδύν€ΐ μέν yap αυτήν τό λ καΐ Ιστι των ήμιφώνων 
yXvicOTaTOVy τραχύνπ Ok τό ρ καΐ ΐστι των όμχτ/€νών η^€νναώτατον^ 

This is clearly a trilled tip-tongue r. 

The grainmarians prescribe rough breathing for 
initial p, medial pp, and ρ after aspirates. 

Herodian i. 546. 20 f.: Τό ρ ά.ρχόμ€νον λέζ€ω$ δασίπ^ΰσ^αι 
^cXct, /5ά, ^ai^isy ^άξ, χωρίί του Tapos (ίση 5^ Ονομα κύριον),* 

Ibid., 547- 5^•• Τό ρ, kav δισσόν y θνητοί kv μίσχι λ4ζ€^ τό 
μ^ν ττρωτον φιΚουται, τό δέ δ€ύτ€ρον δασύνεται , οίον συ/^^άττω.* 

SchoLDion. Thrac, 143• ΐ7• ^• Hilgard: τούτο δ^ ρ ού μόνον Kat' 
ά.ρχά$ καΐ φιΚουται καΐ δασύν€ται, άλλα καΐ κατ^ τό μέσον, οίον τό 
<ίΙ>βατΓΤον' τό μ^ν πρώτον ψιΚουται, τό δ^ otvTtpov δασύνεται" 
ώσαύτωί καΐ τά Ομοια, οΐ δέ αρχαίοι γραμματικοί τό μ^ν μβτά 
φιΧου thpiaKOpjevov ρ €ψί\ουν, τό δέ μβτά Oaakos έβάσυνον* 
οίον τό 'At/&cus καΐ K&Tftos kψί\oυVy τό δέ χβ6νο% άφβόί θβόνοε 
έδάσυνον.* 

' Thumb, IF, VIII, 228. 

' ''And ρ is pronounced by the tip of the tongue sending forth the 
breath in pufiis and rising to the palate near the teeth." 

3 ''They cannot all affect the sense of hearing in the same way. 
λ falls pleasurably on it, and is the sweetest of the semivowels; while 
ρ has a rough quality, and is the noblest of its class." 

4"At the beginning of a word ρ is usuaUy rough (J^, /kLpls, /&d{), 
except 'Papos, which is a proper name." 

5 'Ίί ρ is doubled in the intenor of a word, the first ρ is smootli and 
the second is rough, as σν^βάντω" 

^ " And this ρ not only when initial but also when medial is both 
smooth and rough, as miairrov (the first ρ is smooth and the second 
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Greek inscriptions written in the earlier alphabets 
show a few traces of this pronunciation: for example, 
CorcyreanpAo/='aTat, IG ix. i. 868 ; Boeotian Αρα<^σα</^οιδφ>, 
Eph, Arch.y 1896, p. 244; Naxian φΗρίΗσο, IG xi. v, 
p. x^y=SGDI 5423. The spelling of τίθριτητον from 
*T€Tp^ Ιτητο- suggests that θ ρ was pronounced r^, which 
is virtually what the "early grammarians " are said to 
have taught. Standard Latin orthography inserts h 
af ter initial r and medial rr in Greek words, as in rhetor^ 
Tyrrheni, and Latin inscriptions have many such forms 
ajS(Crhestos, CIL iii. 1656, Prhygia, ix. 4600, and Trhacem, 
1424/ In Armenian also we find hr instead of rh in 
hretor =^ ρΊΐτωρ , hrog=^pbya, and ΗτοΜ=Ύώμη^ but, in 
view of forms like retin = ρητίνη, it is likely that the 
h records a mere school tradition. 

The variation in the position of the h indicates that 
the aspiration did not either precede or foUow the p, 
but accompanied it throughout; ρ initial, after aspirates, 
or double was pronounced with aspiration instead of 
with voice; that is, it was whispered. Probably this 
pronunciation originated independently in ρ and pp 
from earKer sr (pao:Sanskrit sravati, etc), and in the 
groups θρ, φρ, and χρ. The spread of the articulation 
to every initial ρ and medial pp was analogical. Very 
probably ρ was a voiceless sound also when it followed a 

rough), and like words in the same way. The andent grammarians used 
smooth breathing with ρ occurring after a smooth (mute), and rough 
breathing after a rough (mute); for example tliey used smootli breath- 
ing in 'Ar/kbs and Kairj^s, and roiigh breathing in χβ6ρο$, άφ/&ό$, and 

' Se6 other examples in Kretschmer, Vaseninschriftenf pp. 160 f . 

' HUbschmann, Armenische Grammatihy I, 362; but cf. Thumb, 
Byz. Z,, ΊΧ, 415. 
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.smooth mute (ίντρον, τρό, Akpos), but if so it probably 
involved less breath than when it foflowed a rough 
mute. 



The description of λ in Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Camp. Verb.y p. 53. ii ff. UR, does not tell wha^. part 
of the tongue or of the palate was concemed in its 
production. 

φωνύται δ' αύτων ίκαστορ τοώνΒ^ τι,να τρόττον* τ6 μ^ λ 
τη$ yKuynyis xpis τόν ohpojfov Ισταμ^τη^ καΐ rrjs αρτηρίας 
συνηχούση$.^ 

Probably the articulation usually corresponded to that 
of r, δ, and ϋ. 

There is evidence, however, that under certain cir- 
cumstances in some dialects λ- represented a velar L 
Cretan λ before a consonant was occasionally written u, 
asin aSevvial, SGDI 4991. 5. 18, αύκ&ν &\κ'ήν. Kp^rey, 
Hesychius. The usual spelling with λ {άδέΚτηΖρ, 4991. 
4. 22, etc.) forbids us to suppose that the sound had 
become u at the time of the early inscriptions; but 
velar λ differed from ordinary λ and approached the sound 
of υ, that is nonnal u (pp. 132, 147). Several modem 
Greek dialects have velar /, and others contain evidence 
for such a sound at some earUer time. Greek loan- 
words in Armenian show sometimes / and sometimes l* 
Outside of Crete, however, the liinits of the pronundation 
in ancient times cannot be defined. 

X "Th^ are severally pronounced somewhat as foUows: λ by the 
tongue rising to the palate, and by the windpipe helping the sound." 

' Thumb, Byz. Z., IX, 404 ff^ 
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Initial sl became h\ as sr became hp; and there are 
a few traces of this, such as Aeginetan \Ηαβον^ /G iv. 177, 
Attic Ahifi€Tos, Kretschmer, Vaseninschriften, p. 158. 
No doubt the sound was a whispered /, just as kp was 
a whispered r (p. 165). Since neither grammarians nor 
loan-words record the pronunciation, we must conclude 
that it never spread to initial λ of other origin; very 
likely it disappeared altogether in 'standard Greek 
before the Alexandrian period. 

MandN ' ' 

Dionysius Halicaroaseus Camp. Verb,, pp. 53. 13 — 54. i UR: 
Τό δ^ μ (φων^ΐται) του μέν στόματος tols χβίλίσι ΐΓΐ€σ- 
ekifTOs, του δ^ Ίτν^ύματοί δίά των /^αθώνων μΕριξομίίνου* τ6 δ^ 
¥ TTJs 'γ\ώττη$ Tifv φοράν του ΊΓν€ϋματο$ άΐΓθκλ€ΐού<π^ καΐ 
μ€ταφ€ρού(Γη$ kirl Toin ^ά)Θωνα$ τόν ^χον.^ 

Μ therefore was a labial nasal, while ρ involved closure 
of the oral passage, no doubt in the same place in which 
the dental mutes were fonned (pp. 9 f.). 

The partial or complete assimilation of a nasal to 
certain following consonants, which is regularly. denoted 
by oiir traditional orthography in the interior of a word, 
occurred also at the end of a word, unless this stood at 
the ^nd of a phrase. Thus the ancients pronounced 
τήμ Tr6\iv, T&Y κήρυκα, τόλ \&γον, etc, as well as σύμμα- 
χοι, ί77ράφω, and συλλαμ]8άϊ'ω. The inscriptions fre- 
quently indicate assimflation both in the interior and at 
the end of a word, and yet the etymological spelKng is 
often retained in both positions. 

' "M is pronounced by the mouth being dosed tight by means of 
the lips, while the breath is divided and passes tlirough the nostrils; 
V by the tongue intercepting the curient of the breath, and diverting 
the sound toward the nostrils." 
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Agma' 

We have quoted (p. 89) Varro's notice of the velar 
nasal, which in Latin was written η smd in Greek γ. 

Early Greek inscriptions use ν instead of 7; for 
example, ivybsy IG i. 465. 2 {ca. 600 B.c); ix. i. 521 
(Acamania, fifth century b.c); \ανχίρ€ΐρ, apipKas, etc, 
ix• ί• 334 (Locris, first half fifth century b.c.)> ^ττίρανκον, 
\αρκάρ€Ρ, SGDI 4991. iv. 28, 39 (Gortyn, fifth century 
B.c.)• The orthography of such words as Latin ingens, 
uncia, Etruscan kenkuiy and Umbrian krenkatrum 
reflects the usage of the early Italian Greeks. Origmally, 
no doubt, 77 denoted gg, and, in fact, it must have 
continued to have this value in such words and phrases 
as l•γyovos=^lκrfopos (fifteen times in Attic inscriptions), 
and iy ΤαίτγητΙων, IG iii. 1636.^ 

The use of 7 for the velar nasal appears in Attica 
early in the fifth century ; for example, T&bayyiKo, ^rpoy- 
yvKloPy IG i. 406 (second quarter of fifth century b.c.)• 
Such a revolution in orthography can scarcely occur 
without some extemal cause, such as a change of sound 
which gives a character a new value. Since ρ was origi- 
nally written before velar mutes, we are obliged to look 
ekewhere for a change of 7 to a nasal. Probably the 
change occurred in the groups yp and 7μ; these char- 
acters no doubt originally represented the pronundation, 
but probably 7 was at an early date partially assimilated 
to the folloiwing nasal, just as Latin g m gn became a 
velar nasal (pp. 89 f.). There are three additional 
reasons for beKeving that the change actually occurred: 

'Westphal, Methgdische Grammatik der grieckischen Sprache, I, 
1, 17; Brugmann, Curtius* Studien, IV, 103 f.; L. Havet, MSL, IV, 276. 

* Mdsterhans-Schwyzer, p. 107; G. Meyer, Griech. Gramrn^^ p. 361. 
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r 

1. There was in primitive Greek a similar develop- 
ment of βν and βμ into μν and μμ {σίμνόίΐ σέβομαι, 
τέτριμμαι: τρίβω). Το be sure δν and δμ sometimes 
appear even in classical times, as in "λφιδναί, the name 
of an Attic deme; but most such forms in the literature 
may be due to Homeric influence {άδμήτη^, Sophocles 
O.C. 1321; δμωαΐ, Aeschylus Ag. 908). The fonn 
μ€σ6μρη for μ€σ6δμη, IG ii. 1054. 48, etc, indicates that 
the regular Attic development of δμ was to ρμ with ^aeta- 
thesis under the influence of the relatively common group 
μν,^ Probably the anomaly of such fonns as *ΐμρ€Ρ from 
ΐδμ€ν, *τ€θα{)μαμναι from *τ€θαύμαδμαί, favored the intro- 
duction of the analogical fonns ϊσμ^ν, τββαύμασμαι, etc. 

2. Α nnmber of epigraphical spellings and the later 
development of certain forms suggest or require the 
velar nasal where the standard orthography shows yp 
or yμ. The clearest cases are ^kyyvohaiosj IG ii. 1698. 3, 
and φθέyyμaτa, CIG 4740. 7, 4741. 9. Elsewhere 
we find either j^ or μ written for 7, and, in later times, 
the loss of the first nasal; for example, yιvvbμ€VΌv, 
SGDI 5010 (Gortyn) and then yίvoμaι\ 'λριίρρη from 
^λριίτγνη, Kretschmer, Vaseninschrifien, pp. 171 f.; 
iy Ναντάκτό and i Ναυττάκτό, IG ix. i. 334. 15, 8, etc; 
τοϋμμα- ττυγμή. AiKwves Hesychius. Modern Greek 
has τ ράμμα or πράμα for ττραγμα, τάμα for τάγμα, etc. 

3. The name agma which Varro quotes from lon 
of Chios ( ? fif th century b.c.) is evidently yhμμa with 
the first syllable inverted. Since all the names of Greek 
letters contained the sound which they represented, we 
must suppose that the newly invented name contained 
nasal y before μ. 

' Meisterhans-Schwyzer, p. 85; G. Meyer, Griech. GrammJf p. 366. 
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Mutes' 

The evidence for voice or lack of voice in the several 
Greek mutes is similar to that which has been given for 
the Latin mutes (pp. 91 f.)• ' 

In modem Greek j8, δ, and 7 are voiced sounds, while 
1Γ, r, K, Φ, β, and χ are usually voiceless. That ir, r, and κ 
are voiced af ter nasals shows that the nasals must have 
been voiced in these combinations. Words borrowed 
by and from various foreign languages make available 
for our purpose the independent traditions of those 
languages. The connection with Latin is estabKshed by 
nnmerous words, such as Καπ€τώ\ιον, Βίσσοε, Αομέτω^^ 
T&'ioSy cataptdta, basiSy DaedaluSj Agamemnony Philippus^ 
thescmruSy charUiy and also by some variants from the 
standard orthography, such as calx from χάλιξ, tus from 
ebosy PilippuSy CIL i. 334, and FilippuSy CIL iii. 124, 
etc, "Αφψιοί, 'Air^atos, passimy Σολψίΐίΐο?, IG iii. 870, 
Δομ6Γτιχο$, iii. 1133. 76, 1230, 1257, ^^^. The exchanges 
between India and Greece in the last three centuries b.g. 
may be illustrated by Γάyyηs=^Gangdy Τάξιλο = Γα^^α-• 
ςίΐά, Tapda^ioi—GandhdrdSy βραχμαν€$ — 1)ταΗΜάηα$, and 
the coin-legends Evukratidasa^EiKparidoVy Arkhebiyasa 
• = Άρχ€^8ίου, Apaladatasa^ Άττολλοδότοι;, Theuphilasa^ 
θβοφίλοι;.' Gothic has Beplahainiy FUippuSy GaddarenuSy 
paifUekustCy paska, etc. The confusion between the 
Greek voiced and voiceless mutes in Coptic and, to a 
lesser degree, in Armenian and the Rabbinical texts, is 
due to peculiarities of those languages.^ 

' Dawes, The Pronundation of the Greek AspiraUs, London, 1895; 
Kretschmer, Ath, MiUh., XXI, 411 ff.; Thumb, IF, VIII, 188 ff.; 
Sturtevant, ΤΑΡΑ, XLVIII, 49 ff.; Evans CQ, XII; i6i ff. 

* Gardner, Indian Coins, pp. 16, 32, 34, 167, etc. 

« Thumb, Byz. Z,, IX, 410. 
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The phonetic processes of the language mark off two 
groups of consonants. Thus, among the mutes, κ, ττ, r, χ, 
φ^ and θ frequently stand next one another, as in κόττω, 
f cvjcros, έκττέμπω, φθίνω, χθων, *Ατθί$, ίττφύΐ, βίκχη, and 
7, /3, and δ may be combined, as in σμάραγδο? and βίβδο$, 
but members of one group are never combined with 
members of the other in the interior of a word, except 
for etymological reasons, as in compound verbs, such 
as έκδίδωμι. In Attic inscriptions even the preposition 
έκ frequently becomes ey before β or 7, as in ίγ βον\η$, 
IG ii. Suppl. 834 b 68, etc, ίγ TaρyητίωPy iii. 1636. The 
similarity of κ, ir, and r with χ, φ, and θ is indicated f iirther 
by the f act that the latter sounds change to the fonner 
upon the loss of their aspiration {τίθημί, τίφ^χτγα, κέχ^υ- 
μαι). The Kquids, λ, μ, ρ, ρ, are combined with mutes, 
sometimes of one group and sometimes of the other; but 
whenever they influence the character of a mute they 
produce j8, δ, or γ; as in δ^δβιγμαι, ίμβροτοΐ, μέμβλωκα, 
Λνδρα. The grammarians (cited pp. 187 f.) tell us that 
ξ Β,ηάφ contain κ and π respectively, while ζ contains δ; 
and accordingly we find δέδ^ιξαί beside δύδ^ίκταί and 
λ^€ΐ^αι beside XAeiTrrae, but έΚτίζω beside ίΚτΙδα. 
When f became a monophthong it retained its aflSliity 
with j8, δ, and 7, as we see from such spellings as IlcXaf- 
yiKbv and Gothic praizbytairai, We thus have two groups 
of consonants which are rarely combined with each other, 
namely, /3, 7, δ, f, and ττ, κ, r, φ, χ, θ, ξ, φ; λ, μ, ν, and ρ 
f urthermore show afl5nity with the first group rather than 
with the second, while σ goes with the second except in 
words in which f is ultimately substituted for it This 
state of affairs can scarcely be accounted for except on 
the hypothesis that the sounds of the first group were 
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voiced and those of the second voiceless, while the 
others were sometimes voiced and sometimes voiceless. 
The earKest extant description of the mutes is by 
Dionysius Thrax, p. 12. 5 ff., Uhlig: 

τούτων {Le. άφωνων) ψίΚά μ^ν ϊστι τρία, κ w τ, δασέα rpta, 
® Φ Χ> β^<^^ δί τούτων τρία, β δ 7• μ^σα Bk ct/n/rai 5rt των 
μέν ψίΚων hcTL δασύτ€ρα, των hk δασιών ψι\6τ€ρα,^ 

The more detailed description by Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus is in full agreement with this {Comp. Verb,, 
pp. 55, II ff. UR, cited on p. 185). It is clear that the 
sharpest contrast was that between π and φ, τ and β, 
κ and χ. The second member of each of these pairs 
was distinguished from the other by the presence of 
breath, that is aspiration. Such a distinction between 
mutes may be of several degrees. If a large amount 
of breath is impounded behind the obstruction of the 
oral passage which is necessary to the fonnation of a 
mute, its release causes a pujBE after the explosion proper, 
as in English and German p, t, and k. If the amount 
of imprisoned breath is large and the pressure from the 
lungs is maintained af ter the explosion, the puJBE is more 
noticeable, as in Irish-English, Danish, and especially 
in the Hindoo aspirates.* 

Since Greek mutes showed three degrees in the 
strength of the aspiration, it is probable that the aspirates 

' "Of these mutes three are smooth, κ, ίγ, and r, three rough, $, φ, 
and X, and three interme4iate between these, β, δ, 7. They aie called 
intermediate (middle mutes) because they are rouglier than the smooth 
mutesy but smoother than the rough mutes.'' 

*See Sweet, Primer of Phonetics^, pp. 58 ff.; compare Passy, 
PetUe Phon&ique Comparie, pp. 114 f.; otherwise Meillet, MSL, XIX» 
163 ff. 
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had a very strong breath puff. Furthennore, only a 
very strong aspiration could have attracted the atten- 
tion which the ancients paid to the second element of the 
rough mutes. In fact they were sometimes classified 
with the semivowels rather than with the mutes, as we 
leam, for example, from Sextus Empiricus Adv. Gramm. 
I02 (p. 621. 28 ff. Bekk., p. 238. 21 ff. Fab.): 

Των δέ συμφώνων τά, μ^ ήμίφωνά kari κατ' ahrobs τά δί 
Αφωνα, κσΧ ήμίχΙκύνα μίν 6σα δι' αυτών βοΐ^ον ij σιτ^μόν ή τίνα 
χαρατΜισίΌν ^χον κατά Tijv kκφώvησιv άχοτβλβΐν ιτβφυκότα, 
KoBJnrtp τ6 t, β, λ, μ, ψ, {, ρ, <γ, φ, χ, ψ, ή, &s Tives, χωρίί 
του θ καΐ ψ καΐ χ τά λ€ΐ7ΓΟμ€να οκτώ. άφωνα δk έση 
τά μήτβ σύΧΚαβάί καΒ' έαυτά νοιάν δυνάμ€να μίιτ€ ίίχων Ιδώτηταί, 
αυτό δ^ μόνον μβτά των &λλων συν€κφωνοϋμ€να, KoBOLTep β, y, 
8, κ, ν, τ, ή, ώ$ tvLOLf καΐ τό θ, ψ, χ. καΐ μήν kolvcos των συμ- 
φώνων τά μίν φύσ€ΐ δασ^α λέγουσι, χά δέ ψιΚά* κσΐ δaσka μίν 
β> Φ, Χ» ^^λά δί κ, ΐΓ, τ.» 

This passage seems at first glance to say that 0, φ, and χ 
were spirants; but since ξ and φ are included in the 
same li^, we may conclude instead that Θ, φ, and χ 
were foUowed by so strong a pnff of breath that they 
had some similarity to the double consonants. 

That the aspirates were in fact closely^related to 
the smooth mutes in early times is a necessary inference 

' '^Of the consonants some are in themselves semivocalic and others 
mute; the semivowels are those which in their pronundation are by 
themselves able to produce a whizzing or hissing or some similar sound, 
as ^, $y \ μ, V, ^f p, σ, φ, χ, φ, ΟΓ, as some writers say/the other eight 
without θ, φ, and χ. Mutes are those which cannot by themselves 
produce syllables or tbeir peculiar sounds, but which are merely pro- 
nouiiced with the others, as β, y, δ, κ, τ, r, or, as some writers say, also 
Θ, φ, and χ. Of tbe consonants in general tbey say that some are by 
nature rough and others smooth; θ, φ, and χ aie rough, and κ, tr, and r 
smooth." 
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fr<Mn the use of τθ, τφ, and κχ for the aspirates when 
they are doublecj (τίτθη, Σατφώ, Ιακχή) .' The occasional 
spelling of such words with two aspirates indicates that 
* the similarity still persisted ίη historical times {'λρ&θθοιο, 
IG ix. i. 868, Σαφφώ, ν. i. 1579, So00oD(s), ix. i. 656, 
Βάχχιο$, ii. 1329, Ίάχχφ, ii. 1592. 2 — third century b.c). 
When Greek was written in alphabets which had no 
separate characters for the aspirates, these were com- 
monly written in the same way as the smooth mutes; 
tJbis was the case with the Cyprian syllabary, the early 
Cretan alphabeti (except for Sf), early loan-words in 
Latin (p. 70), Egyptian (p. 179), etc. Most of the 
Greek alphabets which lacked symbols for ψ and ξ 
expressed the sounds by φσ and χσ rc^pectively. That φ 
was articulated in the same way as τ and j3, that is with 
the edges of the lips, is expKcitly stated by Dionysius 
of HaKcarnassus Comp. Verb., p. 56. i ff. (quoted on 
p. 185) ; in modem Greek φ and β are labio-dentals.^ 

That the aspirates were followed by an audible puff 
of breath is shown by the following facts: 

1. In case aspirates occurred in successive syllables 
in prehistoric Greek, one of the aspirates became smooth; 
hence the redupKcation of an aspirate- lacks aspiration ; 
e.g., πiφ€υyay τίθημι, κέχνμαι. Since the rough breathing 
before an initial vowel was lost in case an aspirate 
followed in the next syllable (e.g., 2χω from *2χω — cf . ΐξω) 
it follows that the aspirates contained an element 
similar to the rough breathing. 

2. The early alphabet of Thera lacked the letters φ 
and χ, and employed instead why κΗ, and pA, as in 

* Brugmann-Thumby pp. 123, 153. 

' Cf. Hatzidakis, 'Αναγνώσματα, I, 436 ff. 
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IIActitiriJas, IG xii. iii. 536, 'ApKhayiraSy 762, ΘΑορύμα- 
pAos, 763. 

3. When 7Γ, r, or /c came to stand before a vowel with 
rough breathing, an aspirate was written; e.g., έφ' φ, 
άνθ^ o5, ούχ o^Tos. 

4. Α feature of Attic Greek was the rather extensive 
assimilation of aspiration; for example, hixei, IG i. 
Suppl. i. 373 b (early sixth century b.c), Ηέχον, i. 170. 
7 (422 B.c.)> Ηισβμοΐ, i. 8. 12 (after 450 b.c), ix^fe, 
Auhis (Jellius ii. 3 (cited on p. 73), Άνθί\οχο$, φαρθίνο^^ 
ϋίοφάθη^, Kxetschmer, Vaseninschriften, pp. 149!/ 
Similar forms occur occasionally in other parts of the 
Greek world, as φαρθέρο, IG v. ii. 262. 28. 31 (Arcadia, 
fifth century b.c), θυφΧύ$, xiv. 865 (Cumae, sixth 
century b.c.)> ίύ^άγαίαι, SGDI 4983, βύχαι, 5015. 2. 
5οι8α Ι (Gortyn). It is obvious that only a true 
aspirate could induc6 initial aspiration, as in the first 
four examples. The proof is scarcely less cogent in the 
remaining words, since it is unlikely that a spirant 
could induce a spirant of different articulation; a spirant 
θ could scarcely change a neighboring ir to a spirant φ. 

The metathesis of aspiration in lonic κίθων^ κύθρα, 
axavTos, Cretan Λαυχόί, Thessalian Π€τβαλό$=Φ€τταλ6ί, 
is equally good evidence f or the retention of the original 
aspirates in those dialects. 

5. In Egyptian Greek of the Ptolemaic period the 
tendency to dissimilation of aspirates which had char- 
acterized primitive Greek was renewed. The foUowing 
examples are taken from Mayser, pp. 172 ff.: 

κατασκώίντα, Ρ. Petr. ii. 45 (2) 4 (246 B.C.) 
KaraaK^vaif ibid, 12 

' For further ezamples, see Kietschiner, Ath. MiUkf XXI, 413 ff. 
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^αιτάηα, Ρ. Leid, C, p. 93, col. 4. 15 (164-160 b.c.) 
ύΐΓ€ρπέρωϊ'Τ€5, Ρ, Weil 4. 3 (before 161 B.c.) 
TkaSai, P. Tebt. i. 5. 225 (ii3 B.c.) 
?&ΐΓ0Κ€καΒίσται, Ρ. Par. (160 B.c.)' 
καβησται, Ρ. Leid, U. 2, 8 (second century b.c.) 
τρο(Α)έσται, Ρ, Lond, i, ρ. ii. 26 (162 b.c.) 
TtBeaTai^ P. Lond, i, p. 40. 76 (158 b.c.) 

Possibly we should include also forms with κθ and ττθ 
for χθ and φθ (pp. 181 f.): 

tK0pas, P. Tebt, i. 5. 259 (118 b.c.) 
8aiv€K0kvT€s, P, Τώί, i. 25. 17 (117 b.c.) 
όΐΓ^αλμφ, Ρ. GtenJ, i. 45. 5 (19 B.c.)' 

6. Numerous foreign languages transliterated Greek 
β, <^, and χ in such a way as to make thdr character 
clear. From the latter part of the second century b.c. 
they were regularly represented in Latin by /A, phy and 
ch {Athenae, philosophia, charta). Most significant is 
the failure of the Romans to represent φ^γ f^ as they 
would certainly have done if the Greek sound had been 
a spirant. We have besides explicit testimony that the 
Greek and Latin sounds were unlike. 

Quintilian i. 4. 14: Atque ipsa 5 littera ab his nominibiis 
(i.e., Valesiij arboSy etc.) exclusa in qnibusdam ipsa alteri successit, 
nam mertare atque pultare dicebant, quin fordeum foedosque pro 
aspiratione velut simili littera utentes; nam contra Graeci aspiraie 
solent, ut pro Fundanio Cicero testem, qui primam eius utteram 
dicere non possit, irridet.^ 

* So Mayser, p. 179; but his reference is wrong. 

' Rahlfs, SUzungsberichU d, berl, Akad,, 1912, p. 1040, reports Coptic 
Nepthalim, 

3 " And the same letter 5, although forced out of these words, has 
itself taken the place of another letter in certain words; for they used 
to say mertare and puUare. In fact they saidfordeum andfoedi, using 
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'IJuintilian xii. 10. 27-29: Atque in hac tamen opinione per- 
severantes Graecos magis tulerim. Latina mihi facundia, ut 
inventione, dispositione, consilio, ceteris huius generis artibus 
similis Graecae ac prorsus discipula eius videtnr, ita circa rationem 
eloquendi vix habere imitationis locum. Namque est ipsis 
statim sonis durior, quando et iucundissimas ex Graecis litteras' 
non habemus, vocalem alteram, alteram consonantem, quibus 
nullae apud eos didcius spirant; quas mutuari solemus, quotiens 
illorum nominibus utimur. Quod cum contingil, nescio quo 
modo hilarior protinus renidet oratio, ut in Zephyris et zophoris. 
Quae si nostris litteris scribantur, surdum qniddam et barbarum 
efficient, et velut in locum eanun succedent tristes et horridae, 
quibus Graecia caret. Nam et illa quae est sexta nostrarum 
paene non huinana voce vel omnino non voce potius inter dis- 
crimina dentium efflanda est; quae etiam cum vocalem proxima 
accipit quassa quodammodO) utique quotiens aliquam con- 
sonantem frangit, ut in hoc ipso frangU, multo fit horridior.* 



in place of aspiration what is in a way a similar letter; for, on the other 
hand, the Greeks usually substitute aspiration, as Cicero in defending 
Fundanius makes fun of a witness who cannot pronounce his initial 
letter." 

' The iucundissimae liUerae which Latin does not possess are ν and ^, 
which weie added at the end of the Latin alpliabet as not being properly 
Latin letters at all (pp. 37, 115). Ph occurred in triumphus, which, in 
Quiiitilian's opinion, was a Latin word (i. v. 20, cited on p. 72), and so 
he cannot have meant to include φ here. The discussion of / begins 
in the last sentence, although f oreshadowed in the one preceding. Other- 
wise Watson, ad loc, Lloyd, Academyy XLDC, 243, and others. 

* "The Latin eloquence, though it appears to me on a level with the 
Greek in invention, arrangement, judgment, and the other qualities of 
that kind, and seems to be indeed in all respects its pupil, yet in regard 
to elocution scarcdy has the power even of imitation. For, first of all, 
it has more of harshness in the sound of its words; as we are quite 
destitute of the two most euphonious letters of the Greeks, one a vowel, 
the other a cansonant, than which indeed none even of theirs sound 
more sweetly, and which we are in the habit of borrowing, whenever we 
adopt any of thdr words. When this is the case, our language, I know 
not how, immediatdy assumes a more pleasing tone, as f or example in 
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Macrobius Exc. Paris. v, p. 606 ff . K. : F enim apud Latinos 
βασύ non est, quia nqn habent consonantes daaeLas, et/ digammon 
est λΙόΧ^ων^ quod illi solent magis contra vim adspirationis adhi- 
bere; tantum abest ut pro φ habendum sit. Ipsum autem φ 
Latinitas adeo non recipit ut pro eo etiam in Graecis nommibus 
peth utatur, ut PhUipptts, Phaedon^ 

This evidence cannot be explained away by the assump- 

tioii that Greek φ was a bilabial spirant and Latin / 

a labio-dental.' These two spirants are so similar that 

only a txained phonetician would care to distinguish 

them in writing. Neither are we helped by the supposi- 

tioii that Greek φ was an affricate; for Cicero's Greek 

witness could in that case have pronounced a Latin / 

with little difficulty. The use of φ to represent Latin / 

(for example, Φουνδίρ(^$) is not surprising; this was the 

nearest possible approach to the foreign sound. 

Indian coins of the second and first centuries B.c. 

show thy ph, and kh for θ, φ, and χ; for example^ 



using the words Zephyri and zophori; for if these words are wiitten in 
our characters, they will give something of a dull and barbarous sotmd, 
as there will be substitutedi in the place of agreeable letters, those 
harsh, repulsive letters with which Greece is utterly unacquainted. In 
facty that one also which is the sixth of our letters, with a voice scarcely 
human or rather with no voice at all, reqmres to be blown out through 
the interstices of the teeth; a letter which, even when it takes a vowel 
nezt to it, has something of a harsh sound, and when it unites with 
any consonant, as in the word frangU, produces a sound still harsher." 

' ''Latin/ is not rough, because the Latins do not have rough con- 
sonants, and / is digamma of the Aeolians, which they customarily 
employ in more decided contrast to the force of aspiration (i.e., digamma 
among the AeoUans b e ven less an aspiiate than is / among the Latins ?) ; 
so far from true is it that / should be considered as representing φ. 
Besides, Latin is so f ar from admitting φ that it nses p and h instead 
even in Greek words, as PhUipptts, Phaedon,** 

* Latin / itself was probably buabial in the second ceatuiy B.c. 
(p. 91), when the use of ph for φ originated. 
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Ak(Uhukreyasa= *λyaθoκ\L•vs, Apulaphanasa^ Άττολλο- 
φίνου, Arkhebiyasa—'Apx€fiiov^ The Annenian a^i- 
rates, t\ p\ and k\ regularly represent the Greek rough 
muteSy as at^iesiaik^ — ίθληταί, p*aL•ng==φί\ayξ, k'art — 
xiprqs. 

Eariy loan-words in Egyptian, as in L^tin, make no 
distinction between Greek smooth and rough mutes; 
thus the earliest known record of any Greek word is 
^A}pajwaSa — **Axaifw% (later 'λχαωΐ\ on an mscription 
of 1275 B*c. In documents of the Hellenistic period we 
find Muskian==Moaxixav, PUins^iCKtvo^y Trupin=^Tp{h 
φαινα, Other documents of the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, however, show more exact transcriptions, 
such as cUhlupkurus {2ΐΌΒ.ο.) — άθ\οφ6ρο$, and phile 
(254 A.D.)=0taXi7. In the course of time Egyptian, in 
its later form, which is commonly called Coptic, came 
to be written with remarkable accuracy in an alphabet 
based upon the Greek and supplemented by charac- 
ters from the Demotic. In this alphabet true aspirates 
were represented by the Greek characters Θ, φ, and 
X, while there were different symbols for the spirants 
/ and ft. There is furthermore a long docnment of 
the second century a.d. in which a large nnmber of 
Coptic words are transcribed in Greek cliaracters; the 
Coptic aspirates ph and ch (abo gh) are regularly 
represented by φ and χ, while the spirants / and ft 
are written with the native characters even here. 
Greek θ represents Coptic th except before t and €t, 
where it nsually represents ts.^ 

' Gardner, Indian Coins, pp. zi, 54, 33, etc. 

» Hess, IP, VI, 130 ff. Thumb, IF, VIII, 189 ff., points out that 
in Egyptian Greek papyri the rough and smooth mutes are often con- 
fused. Many of the instances listed by Mayser, pp. 171 ff., aie to be 
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m 

In modem Greek the ancient aspirates are spirants, 
similar to English voiceless /A, English /, and Scotch 
and Gennan ch. It is commonly supposed that some 
at least of the aspirates became spirants in various 
ancient dialects. The evidence is clear that θ before 
f ront vowels became some kind of a spirant in Laconian. 
The sound is represented by σ in Alcman {σΐΜν=θ€ων^ 
23- 36 Bergk*), in Laconian passages in Aristophanes 
{aibs — Btbsy Lys. 81), and Thucydides {σύματο$, ν. 77), 
and in numerous glosses. Although the earKer inscrip- 
tions employ θ in this position, σ occurs in later times, 
first in σιώ, &ρέ<τηκ€, Annual of the British School in 
AthenSy X, 173, 188 (probably fourth century b.c). The 
use of σ in Thucydides ' σύματο$ is probably due to some 
grammarian's recension, since Laconian υ was not a 
front vowel (p. 132); and the same may be true of the 
forms in Alcman and Aristophanes. In modem Tsaco- 
nian $ appears in such words, and that may have been 
the spirant which developed iminediately from the 
aspirate. But if we ascribe σώ$, etc, to Aristophanes, 
it is more likely that he was indicating a spirant similar to 
English th in thin; f or the Laconians themselves in the fif th 
century continued to write Θ. The supposed evidence for 
spirants in the other ancient dialects is inconclusive/ 



explained as due to dissimilation (p. 176), to an mcipient phonetic 
change of aspirate to lenis after σ {τρισκιλίαί, μρήστητι), or to the reac- 
tion against it (Ιτισχά^ων, σφυρΙΒα, β&<τισθον), Many of the fonns have 
parallels in Attic (56ic-==:5cx-, axeXLsy σφυρ^), We have noted that the 
similar dislocatioii of the rough breathing in certain words in £gyptian 
Greek does not indicate psilosis (p. 160). 

«Otherwise Schmidt, KZ, XXXII, 341 f.; Meillet, MSL, XIX, 
166 f.; and others. In regard to Cretan, the evidence mentioned by 
Buck, p. 55, is outweighed by the forms θύχΛ &nd κανχόί, which were 
discussed above (p. 175). 
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In Hellenistic Greek the earliest indication of the 
spirant pronunciation of the original aspirates is the use 
of / f 0Γ φ in carelessly written Latin inscriptions of the 
first century a.d. from Pompeii; for example, Dafnej 
CIL iv. 680, FUeto, 2402, Ji^ica, 1520, 6865 (cf. Ruphus, 
4615). In Egyptian Greek of the second century a.d. 
θ before t and €i represented Coptic ts (p. 179). In the 
fourth century a.d. Latin/ was the regular transcription 
of φ\ and in the same century Ulfilas represented θ 
and φ by Gothic p and /; for example, ^omas ^Qωμas^ 
FUippus = ΦΙλιχτΓΟϊ. 

The spirant pronunciation is clearly described by 
the Byzantine scholiast on Dionysius Thrax, p. 43. 
14-21, Hilgard: 

Tots μ^ν &KfX)is xeCKeai τ(,\oυμkvoιs ίκφων^ιται τ6 ir, 
ώστ€ σχεδόν μηδ' Skcas τν€υμά, τι ταρ€κβαίν€ίν* &vo(,yoμkvωv 
δΐ των xeikkiP τά,νυ καΐ ΐΓν€ύματο$ ττολλοΟ ^ώντο$ ίκφων€Ϊταί 
τό ψ' τό δΐ ρ kκφωvoύμepov όμοΊω$ τοΐί axpOLS των χ€tλkωVf 
τουτ^στί π€ρΙ τόν αυτόν τ&κον τοί$ ττροΚίχθύίσι των φωνητικών 
δρτγά,νων, ol•τt τά,νυ avolyei τά χβίλι?, ώ^ τό φ, οΰτ€ τάνυ τιΚοΐ^ 
ώί τό W, άλλα μ^σην τινά oik^oOov τφ τν€ύματι ΊΓ€φ€ΐσμ^νω$ 
δ'ώωσιν^ 

It is probable that φ and χ had about their usual 
value in the groups φθ and χθ {φθίνω, χθων, etc). 
The orthography itself forbids us to suppose that the 
pronunciation was πθ and κθ; for such groups would 

' "n is pronounced with the edges of the lips tightly compressed 
so that scarcely any breath escapes. Φ is pronounced with the lips wide 
open and much breath escaping. B, which is likewise pronoimced 
with the edges of the lips, that is, with the same part of the vocal organs 
as the sounds just mentioned, does not dther open the lips wide, as does 
Φ, or close them tight, as does x, but sparingly provides a moderate 
passage for the breath." 
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certainly have been written phonetically in the same 
way as the common groups rtf, χψ, and κχ. Besides, a 
conventional use of φθ and χθ to represent the pronun- 
dation ίγΘ and κθ wonld have been betrayed by mis- 
spellings; whereas the substitutioii of lenes for aspirates 
is quite as rare before as in other positions (p. 179, 
footnote). Armenian, which has similar groups of 
consonants in native words (e.g., t^k^anem), represents 
Ιχθυηρά by ek^eran^ We have noted the tendency of 
Egyptian Greek to change these groups to τθ and κθ 
(ρ. 176). Α similar tendency in Italian Greek is indi- 
cated by Ικθρων in the papsmis manuscript of Philodemus 
De Ira 16. 24, 19. 11, 23. 30, 32. 25; Apthonetus, CIL v. 
735 Add.; xii. 408; Apthoni, ix. 6078. 36, and by the 
orthography of Latin manuscripts as reported by 
Rahlfs, SitzungsberL•hte d. berl, Akad., 1912, p. 1040. 

The statement of the grammarians that β, y, and δ 
had an amount of breath or aspiration intermediate 
between that of the rough mutes and that of the smooth 
mutes is supported by several considerations. 

There are two ways in which a mute may develop 
into a spirant. An increase in the force of the stream 
of breath makes the off-glide, or aspiration, more and 
more prominent until it is virtually equivaknt to a 
spirant articulated in the same position as the mute. 
In this way ph becomes pf, th becomes ts or tp, kh 
becomes kx\ that is, aspirates become afiricates. In 
case the mute element of the affricate is lost a spirant 
results. On the other hand, the energy of articulating 
a mute may be decreased until the stream of breath is 
not checked but only obstructed so as to cause the rub- 

> Eretschmer, GUMa, VI, 295 f . 
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bing noise which is characteristic of a spirant. It is 
clear ^hat only aspirates can develop into spirants in 
the former manner, and only lenes in the latter. Hence 
we may be sure that Greek ψ, θ, and χ have developed 
into the modem voiceless spirants through the inter- 
mediate stage of affricates. The ancient middle mutes, 
/3, δ, and γ, may have changed into the modem voiced 
spirants in either of these two ways; but if they devel- 
oped in the second way we have to assume that while 
one order of mutes became more energetic another 
became less so. Since similar sounds usually develop 
in the same direction in a given language, it is more 
likely that the middle mutes, like the aspirates, devel- 
oped first into affricates/ This last consideration serves 
to confirm the testimony of the ancients that β, δ, and y 
had more aspiration tlian ir, r, and κ; for, if this were 
not so, harmonious development of the three orders 
of mutes would have made spirants out of ττ, r, and κ 
also (pp. 9 f.). 

It is necessary to assume that the Greek aspirates 
were strongly articulated, for otherwise the closure could 
not have been maintamed against the highly compressed 
breath behind it. For a similar reason β, y, and δ must 
have had a fairly strong articulation. Since κ, τ, and r 
were not accompanied by a puff of breath, there was no 
need of a strong articulation in producing them. In 
other words, we may tenn the aspirates ultra-fortes, 
the middle mutes fortes, and the others lenes. Evidence 
has been given (pp. 935.) which shows that Latin 
by d, and g were weaker than p, t, and c, Consequently, 
as was there stated in detail, many loan-words show 

> Otherwise MeOlet, MSL, XIX, 163 ff. 
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the following correspondences; δ=τ, d^^r, g^K, Ρ^β, 

There is clear proof that the modem spirant pro- 
nunciation of j8, δ, and y did not belong to Attic Greek 
in classical times or to standard Hellenistic Greek of 
the Alexandrian period. Their classification as ίφωνα 
"mutes '' rather than as ήμίφωρα "semi-vowels " orginated 
with the Alexandrian scholars. Fundamentally the 
same idea appears in Plato's Theaetetus 203 B, where, 
however, the word Εφωνα means "not vocalic." 

T6 τ€ σίγμα των ά,φώνων ΙστΙ, ψ6φο$ rts μόνον, οίον σνριν 
τοϋσηε τη$ 7λώττΐ7$• του δ' αδ βήτα οΰτ€ φωνί} οΰτ€ φ6φο%^ 

The earliest clear indication of the spirant pronun- 
ciation of the voiced mutes is to be found in the omission 
of γ or the substitution of ι for it in the neighborhood of 
palatal vowels in varioUs ancient dialects; for example, 
Boeotiaii la>-iyi), Aristophanes Ach, 898, etc, Arcadian 
Φιαλβίαί, Φιαλί€5, β1ο.=Φΐ7αλ€ία5, etc, IG ν. ii. 419, 
420, Pamphylian μΙ%€ΐί\€, SGDI 1267. 9, 10, 23, Taren- 
tine oXtos, Herodian i. 141. 19 L. Similar forms appear 
in Attic in the latter part of the fourth century b.c; for 
example, όλιαρχία, IG ii. Suppl. 231 b 59 (318 B.c), 
όλίοΐ', 623 d 22 (Macedonian period).' 

In the Coptic-Greek glosses of the second century 
A.D., which were mentioned on page 179, δ frequently 

'"Σ is one of the letters without vocalic sound; it is merely a 
noise, as if the tongue were whistling. B, on the other hand, has neither 
vocaUc sound nor noise." 

' The use of f for δ in several early Elean inscriptions indicates that 
ξ had become d rather than that δ had become a spirant (see Lagercrantz, 
Zur griechischen LaidgeschiclUe, p. 109). On the use o£ j3 f or ^ in late 
inscriptions and glosses, see p. 105. The most recent supporter of 
an early spirant pronundation of β and 6 is Meillet, MSL, XIX, 164 ff. 
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represents Coptic ds before € and €i, although in other 
positions it represents Coptic / or nt. This seems to 
indicate that δ before t had become an affricate {dz 
0Γ dS) in Egyptian Greek. In the same century β became 
the prevailing representative of Latin ν in Attic inscrip- 
tions, no doubt because β had become a spirant. In the 
fourth century a.d. Gtothic orthography, following the 
Greek, employed J, d, and g to denote voiced spirants 
in the interior of the word, although the initial voiced 
mutes had to be written with the same characters, 
according to the Latin practice of Ulfilas' day. 

As to the position in which the various mutes were 
articulated, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. Verb.y 
pp. 55. II to 57. 8 UR, fumishes valuable evidence: 

Ύών bk καΚουμίνων άφωνων kvvka Οντων τρία μ^ν έστι ψίΧά,, 
τρία δΐ βασέα, τρία δΐ μ€ταίύ τούτων φΐΚά ^kif τό κ καΐ τ6 w 
κσΐ τό Tj δaσka δέ τ6 θ καΐ τ6 ψ καΐ τ6 χ, κοινά δ^ ά,μφοιν τό β 
κσΧ τό y καΐ τό 8. φωνύταί δΐ αυτών ίκαστον τρόπον τόνδ€' 
τρία μλν άτό των χειΚων &κρων. Οταν του στόματος TLea0kvTOs 
τότ€ τροβαΧΚόμ^νον bc τη$ άρτηρία$ τό τνβυμα Χύσ^ τόν δίσμον 
αϋτου. καΐ ψιΧόν μίν kaTiv αυτών τό ν, δασύ δ^ τό ψ, μ^σον 
oi άμφοΐν τό Ρ* του μέν yap ypChbTtpbv έστι, του δΐ δασϋτβρον, 
μία μλν αΰτη συ^ ιτγία τριών y ραμμάτων άφωνων όμοίφ σχήματι 
\eyoμkvωVy ψιΚότητι δ^ καΐ δασύτητι διαφερόντων, τρία δΐ 
&λλα λέ7€Τ(Η τ§$ ^Κώττη$ άχρφ τφ στόματι ΊΓpoσ€p€lδoμkvηs 
κατά Toifs μ6Τ€ωρου$ οδόντα?, ^iret^' υπό του Ίτνεϋματο^ άτορ- 
ριττιξομ^νη^ καΐ Tifv δάξοδον αϋτφ κάτω τ€ρΙ τού$ οδόντας 
άτοδώούση$' διάΚΚάττ€ΐ δέ ταύτα δασύτητι καΐ ψΐΚότητι' 
ψιΧόν μ^ν yap αυτών έστι τό τ, δασύ δ^ τό 0, μkσov δ^ καΐ kiriKOivov 
τό 8. αΰτη δβυτ^ρα σν^ ιτγία τριών y ραμμάτων άφωνων, τρία δέ 
τά Χοιπά τών άφωνων \kyeTai μ^ν τψ y\ώττηs άνισταμίνη$ τρό$ 
τόν ούρανόν έγτύί του φάpυyyo5 καΐ τη$ άρτηρία$ ύπηχούση$ 
τφ ΊΓν€ύματι, ούδ^ ούδ^ ταύτα διaφkpovτa τφ σχήματι άΧΚΊιλων, 
τΧήν ότι τό μ^ν κ ψιΚώ$ \kyeTai, τό δ^ χ δaσkωsy τό Oi y μ^τρΙω$ 
καΐ μ€τα^ύ άμφοίν, τούτων κράτιστα pkv kcTiv Οσα τφ τν€ύματι 
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ΐΓολλφ Xl7€rat, Bebrepa β' 6σα μ^σω$, κάκιστα δέ 2kra φιΧως' 
ταύτα μίν yap τήν αυτών δύναμιν Hxet μ6νην, τά δ^ δaσka κσΐ 
τήν του τν€ύματο5 τροσθήκην, ώστ' έγγί'ί ^ο'' rcXciorepa etvax 
^ί€ίνων,^ 

While this passage does not help us to decide whether 
δ, θ, and r were alveolars or dentals, or whether γ, κ, 
and χ were palatak or velars, it does determine the 
relative position of the three classes of mutes. The last 
sentence of the passage cited (p. 187) from Archinus ap. 
Syrian indicates that κ was formed far back in the 
moutli. That δ, 9, and τ were dentals rather than 
alveolars is made probable by their atticulation in modem 
Grpek. The same inference may be drawn from their 
correspondence with the Hindoo dentals (examples on 

' ''Of the so-called 'mutes/ which fllre nine in number, three are 
smootL•, three rough, and three between these. The smooth are κ, ir, r; 
the rough Θ, φ, χ; the intennediate β, y, δ. They are severally pro- 
nounced as foUows: three of them from the edge of the lips, when the 
mouth is compressed and the breath, being driven forward from the 
windpipe, breaks through the obstructioQ. Among these τ is smooth, 
φ rough, and β comes between the two, being smoother than the latter 
and rougher than the former. This is one set of thiee mutes, all thiee 
spoken with a like configuration of the organs, but differing in smooth- 
ness and roughness. The next three are pronounced by the (ongue 
bemg pressed hard against the extremity of the mouth near the upper 
teeth, then being blown back by the breath, and affording it an outlet 
downwards round the teeth. These difiier in roughness and smooth- 
ness r being the smoothest of them, θ the roughest, and δ medial or 
common. This is the second set of three mutes. The thiee remaining 
mutes are spoken with the tongue rising to the palate near the throat, 
and the windpipe echoing to the breath. These, again, differ in 
no way from one another as regards formation; but κ is pronounced 
smoothly, χ roughly, 7 moderately and between the two. Of these the 
best are those which are uttered with a full breath; next those with 
moderate breath; worst those with smooth breath, smce they have thdr 
own force alone, while the rough letters have the breath also added, so 
that they are somewhere nearer perfection than tlie others." 
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ρ. 170) rather than with the cerebrals/ as is the case with 
the alveolars of modem English {ΐΜΐφ^ψι—Ι,οΐΐΛοη). 
In other respects the loan-words, examples of which 
liave been cited above, tend to confirm the statements 
of Dionysius but add nothing to them. 

It is probable that Attic rr corresponding to lonic 
σσ (τέτταρ€$, φνΧ&ττω, βάλαττα, etc.) was identical in 
quality with r in other words. It certainly differed 
from lonic σσ; for otherwise the spelling ττ would 
not have been retained after the introduction of the 
lonic alphabet. Thessalian ττ must have represented 
a doubled mute at the time when ΦβτταΚόε became 
Ίΐ€τθα\6$ by metathesis of aspiration.' 

Double Consoxiants^ 

^ Most of the ancient accounts of ξ, φ, and f say that 

they were compounds of mutes with σ. 

Syrian. In Metaph.f p. 191. 29-35, Kroll: ταϋτχιδ^τ^&τοδ6σ€(, 
καΐ Άρχϊνοί kxprJTO, ώ$ Ιστορβί θώφραστοί' ^Keye δέ ό *λρχΐνο$ 
{j (ίξω Tt παρά τήν μύσιν των χειΚών ^φωνύσθαι, &σπ€ρ τό », 
καΐ διά τούτο τό ψ xpos τφ &κρφ y€vva.aBaL• r^s γλώτη/ί ώ$ έκ 
του ΐΓ σ <ητγκ€ίμ€νον' ij τφ τΧάτΗ τηί y\ώττηs ταρά Tobs 
oBovTas, &στ€ρ τό 8, καΐ διά τούτο τό Ι κατά ταύτην γ€ννασθαι. 
τί^ν χώραν ij τφ κυρτφ τι€ζoμkvφ bc του έσχατου, ώσττβρ τό 
Kf δθβν τό i vpoikvai,^ 

« Bendall, /. of Ph., XXIX, 201. 

»Foot, JHS, XXV, 338 ff.; XXVI, 286!.; Lagercrantz, Zur 
gjriechischen LaidgeschichU, 

s O. Lagercrantz, Zur griechischen LauigeschklUe (especially pp. 125- 
52), Upsala, 1898. 

^''Ardiinus also used this explanation, as Theophrastus says. 
Archinus said that either a sound is pronounced outside near the closing 
of the lips, as x, and ior this reason ψ is produced near the tip of the 
tongue as being composed of ir and σ; or with the blade of the tongue 
near the teeth, as β, and for this reason ζ is produced in this place; or 
with the arched tongue pressed upon from the back of the motith, as «, 
whence comes |." 
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Dionysius Thrax, p. 14. 4 fiE., Uhlig: l!rt di των συμφώνων 
διιτλα phf ίστι τρία, t £ Ψ• ^ΐ'Τ^Κα bl €Ϊρηται 6τί tv hcaaTOV 
αυτών έχ δύο συμφώνων σίτγκ^ιται, τό μέν-Ι bc του α- καΐ S, τ6 
6^ i kK του κ καΐ α-, τό δ^ ψ βκ του ir καΐ σ.' 

Dionysius of Halicamassus Comp, Verb,y ρ. 53. i-y, UR: 
διτλα δ^ τρία, τό τ€ Ι καΐ τό £ καΐ τό ψ. δητΧα δ^ }ίkrfoυσιv 
αυτά ήτοί διό, τό σύνθετα ίΐναί, τό μίν \ διό του α- καΐ Β, τό δ^ 
t διά του κ καΙ σ-, τό δέ ψ διά του ir καΐ α- (τυν^φθαρμ^παν aXX^Xocs 
Ubiav φωνήν Χαμβάνοντα, ij διά τό χώραν krkxeiv δυ€Ϊν 'γραμ- 
μάτων kv rais συΚΚαβαΙ^ τταραΚαμβανόμ^νον ίκαστον.* 

The second definition in the last passage may be 
based upon the popnlar pronunciation of f in Dionysius' 
day (pp. 190 f.), or, since it seems to apply to ξ and ψ as 
well, it may represent a theory based upon orthography 
and as false as the opinion of most speakers of English 
that the first letter of Jane represents a single souild. 

The equivalence of ξ and φ to κσ and τσ respectively 
is confirmed by the etymology of such words as τρίξω, 
ττέμψω, by Latin and other transcriptions with χ and ps, 
and also by the pronunciation of modem Greek, which 
in this case agrees with our ancient authorities. In 
these combinations, however, κ and π were pronounced 
with more energy than elsewhere. This is shown by 
tJiose local alphabets, including early Attic, which 
lacked special symbols for ξ and ψ and employed instead 
χσ and φσ. That the same pronunciation was current 
in Hellenistic times appears from Armenian transcrip- 

«"Furthermore three of the cansonants are double, f, $, and ψ. 
They are called double because each one of them is composed of two 
consonants, ^ of σ and δ^ξοί κ and σ,φοίχ and σ.*' 

' "Three are double, viz., f, ξ, ψ, They are called double either 
because they are composite, receiving a distinctive sound through the 
coalescence respectively of σ and δ into ζ^ of κ and σ into (, and of τ 
and σ into φ\ or because they occupy the room of two letters in the 
syllables where they are found." 
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tions such as k'sest = ξiστηs, k^sipHe^^^u^iasy p'senas — 

As to f , there is evidence for three different pronun- 
ciations in ancient times. The passages cited above 
from Dionysius Thrax and Dionysius of Halicamassus 
declare that f had the sound of σ+δ (i.e., zd), and this 
doctrine is supported by several considerations. (i) In 
a number of words ζ resulted from the combination of σ 
(or z) and δ. *Αθήραζ€, θύραζ€, etc, are from *Άθάναν<Τ' 
δ€, etc. (cf. οΐκόνδβ). Alo^otos is a graphic variant of 
Αώσδοτοε. Attic efos, Lesbian ΰσδο$, "bough" is cog- 
nate with Gtothic asts and Gennan Ast, while 3fos 
"comrade" (3fo$ "Apijos, etc.) is probably from *δ-σδθ5 
with the reduced grade of άδό$/ (2) Greek ζ sometimes 
represents zd οτ id oi foreign languages; for example, 
Ώρομάί 17S = Old . Persian Auramazda, Ps.-Plato Alcib, 
1 22 A, etc. ; 'AprajSaf os, Herodotos passim, and 'AprAof os, 
Xenoplion An. ii. 4. 16, etc. = 01d Persian *Artavazda; 
'Άζωτο$ = Semitic Ashdod, Herodotos ii. 157, etc. (3) The 
regular loss of nasals before σ appears also bef ore f , 
as in *Αθ7ΐναζ€, σvζ€ύyvvμi, σύζνξ, τ\ίζω from *7Γλα77ΐω, 
Delphian ίζβτωθέωντι from *άϊ'-ί€τω-.* (4) By the loss 
ol σ OT ζ between consonants (as in δέκτο from *δέξτο, 
βδίω from *βζδέω, etc.) *Ρΐρζω became AeoKc and lonic 
ίρδω and *&μέρξω became Aeolic ίμέρδω.^ These con- 
siderations establish the pronunciation zd for primitive 
Greek and for several of the later dialects, including 
Attic and lonic. 

On the other hand, the etymology of ζ more often 
favors the pronimciation dz; δι {ελπίζω, Trcfos, Zcis: 

' Brugmann-Thumb, p. 149, and references. 
» Ibid,f p. 87. » Ibid,, pp. 149 ff. 
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Sanskrit 2>yai^) and yi^ (χλά^ωΓίτλάγίαι; Αρτάζω: ίρταξ; 
μέζων:μίτ^α$) must first have 3delded dz rather than zd. 
We must therefore assiime the pronunciation dz for 
some period in primitive Greek, and for some period in 
the history of those dialects which later changed δι 
into f 0Γ ft (Aeolic fa-=iia-, Lesbian Zbvvvaosj κάρξα, 
Cyprian κορζία, etc). The pronunciation dz mnst have 
been current among the early Italian Greeks; for in 
Etruscan, Oscan, and Umbrian the character I repre- 
sented the sound ts, with ^ for δ as in Latin cUrus 
for κέδρο$ (ρ. 98). The use of ζ in Italian in the value 
of dz (orzo) and is (graziay etc.) proves that this primitive 
value of the character has always survived on Italian 
soil. Consequently we may accept as bona j&de evidence 
the record of this pronunciation in Velius Longus' 
citation from Verrius Flaccus (quoted on p. 1 16). While 
primitive Greek dz became zd in Attic and lonic, it is 
clear that some other dialects retained dz unchanged. 
Probably Lesbian employed both sounds, if we may 
judge f rom the occasional use of σδ in place of general 
Greekf {ΰσδο$) and of f in place of general Greek δι 
(f4, κάρζα).' 

Beginning with the year 340 b.c, Attic inscriptioiis 
show confusion between σ and f; for example, ^tc^ 
φισβν (=-?€!'), IG ii. 117 α $ (340 B.c), Sfts, 707. 10 
(340B.C.), σvpayωvισζbμ€vos, 352. 8 (before 260 B.c), 
^piKvph^toSy 2594 (before 146 B.c.)> Z^vpj/atos, 966 Α 19. i 
{ca. 191 B.c.).^ The change of f to a voiced sibilant, 

*Cf. Buck, pp. 34, 66. It is unlikely that the speUing with & 
would have persisted if its pronundation had been s; but the spdliiig 
& f or <2s is not so strange. 

* Other examples in Mdsterhans-Schwyzer, pp. 88, 93. 
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which such confusion indicates, is reflected in Aristotle's 
hesitation as to the real character of the sound. 

Aristotle, Metaph. 993 α 4: ΆμφισβηΗισύΐΛ yap &v tls, 
&σΊΓ€ρ καΐ vepl kvlas avXkafios' oi yAv yap ro t^' ίκ του α- 
καΐ 8^ καΐ α φασίν elvoA, οΐ Bk rtves IrepCfV φθ6τ('γον φα,σΐν etvai 
καΐ oWkya των yvωpLμωvJ 

Ιη loan-words ζ corresponds to Hindoo j\ jh, ch, ς, or 
y; for example, ^O^iivn^Ujjayini, Ptolemy vii. i. 63, etc, 
Jhotlasa^^Zwlkov, Gardner, Indian Coins, pp. 52, 170, 
Baphya^a—BharukacchaSj Ptolemy vii. i. 62. etc, Ζά- 
pa5pos=^Q<Uadru^, vii. i. 27, 42,i4y(wa=''Afou, Gardner, 
Indian Coins, pp. 73, etc. They are all mere approxima- 
tions to a foreign soimd; but if Hellenistic ζ had been pro- 
nounced zd none of these correspondences would have 
been possible. Sanskrit j and jh might easily represent 
the sound dz; but ζ^άζ could not have represented 
ς 0Γ y. Early Latin s or 55 (massa = μίζα, Setus = ZrjOos) 
was also a natural representation of the sound 2, but 
not of zd or dz. Furtbermore the use of f for Latin 
consonantal i {KO^ovs^coiux, IG xiv. 698, 1516, 1910 α, 
2192, Ζούλιαι, 1349, ΖούΧιίνη, 1910 α) is incomprehensible 
if ζ had the sound of dz or zd. We may conclude, then, 
that f had the value of 2; in Attic and Hellenistic Greek 
from about 340 b.c, as it still has in modem Greek. 

The grammarians long continued to teach the pro- 
nimciation zd (see the passage from Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus on p. 188), and no doubt this was for a time 
a peculiarity of the speech of educated people. 

>Μ$,σμα; SchoL fa. 'MS, μ; Schol. δ. 

f For one might be in doubt, just as about certain syllables; 
for some say that ^a consists of σ, 8, and α, while others say that it 
is a difiierent sound which is not one o£ tlie iamiliar sounds." 



CHAPTER IV 
THE GREEK ACCENT» 

The earUest extant referenc^* to Greek accent is in 
Plato. 

Cratylus 399 A: ϋρωτον μέν yap τό τοώνδ€ oet kvvorjaaL vepl 
όνομ&των^ δτι ToWaxis ^-βμβάΧΚομ^ν γράμματα, τά δ' ίζαιρουμβν, 
Ίταρ' δ βου\6μ€θα 6ρομά^οντ€$, καΐ τά$ 6ξύτητα$ μ€ταβά\\ομ€Ρ. 
οίον Ad φΙ}ίθ$' τούτο ϊνα ά,ντί Ι^ματοί Ονομα 'ίιμΐν γίνηται, 
τό τ€ tTtpov αϋτ6θ€ν Ιωτα kξeL\oμ€V καΐ άντΙ d^tlas τη$ μkσηs 
σύΚΚαβψ βαρύαν ίφθeγξ&μίθaJ 

The change of accent here discussed is the loss of the 
accent of φί\ο$ when it becomes the second member of 
the compound ΑΙφίΚοί, and it is described as a change 
from o^eia (τάσι?) "acute accenf to βαρβΐα (τάσι?) 

' Hatzidakis, Άκα6ημ«ικά αναγνώσματα %i% την *Ελληνικήν .... 
γραμίΜ&τικήν (especially Ι, 462-^08), Athens, 1902; Vendryes, TraiU d^ 
accetUuaiion grecque (espedally pp. 19-51), Paris, 1904; Ehrlich, 
Untersuchungen Uber die Natur der griechischen Betonungy Berlin, 191 2; 
Brugmaim, Griechische GratnnuUik, fourth edition, by Thumb (espedally 
pp. 176-87), Munich, 1913; Kretschmer, KZ, XXX, 591 ff.; Wacker- 
nagel, BeUrUge zur Lehre vom grieckischen AkserU (espedally pp. 3-19), 
Basd, 1893, RhJd^y LI, 304 ff.; Pedersen, KZ, XXXVm, 3365.; 
Meillet, MSL, XLU, 2455., XX, 165 ff.; Sturtevant, ΤΑΡΑ, XLII, 
45 ff., CP, Vni, 482 ff.; Beiigfeld, GhUa, ΥΠ, 3; Tumer, CR, XXIX, 
195 f.; Oara M. Knight, /. of Ph,, XXXV, 51 ff. 

' For Varro's report of an earlier treatment, see pp. 199 f. 

s '^For in the first place we must make some such observation as 
this about words, that when we derive a name from what we please, 
we often put in additional letters, and take others out, and alter the 
accents. For example, in order that Ad φ^Κκ may be a word instead 
of a phrase, we have taken out one of the two iotas, and in place of the 
acute of the middle syllable we have pronounced a grave." 

192 
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"grave accent." If we should interpret the former as 
"loud sound, strong stress," then βαρβΐα must mean 
"faint sound, weak stress/' That the adjective βαρύς 
cannot have such a force is shown, for example, by 
Od. ix. 257, where the voice of the Cyclops is called 
φθ6yyos βαρύς, and also by the epithets of Zeus, βαρύ- 
βρ€μέτη$, βapύyδoυ^Γos, βαρύκτνττο^, βαρύοττα, etc. We 
must therefore understand the words όξβΐα and βάρδια 
as we do when Plato speaks of music. 

Phaedrus 268 D: 'Αλλ' &στ€ρ Αν μουσικά ^ντνχών άνδρΐ 
οίομ^ί^ άρμονίκφ Λνοί, 5rt hii τχτγχίνη k7Γίστάμ€voί ώ$ όΐόν τ€ 
όξυτάτην Kcd βαρυτ&την xop&ffv touIv, ούκ aypfxas eZiroi &ν » 

The Greek acute accent was therefore high pitch, and 
the grave accent was low pitch. It is for this reason 
that the terms for "accent," tovos, τάσι?, τροσφδία, are 
all musical terms. 

The grammarians always speak of the accent as a 
matter of pitch. 

Dionysiiis Thrax, pp. 6. 15 — 7. 2, XJhlig: Tow$ εστί φωνη$ 
άιτήχησίί ^αρμονίου, ή κατά άνάτασιν bf τ•β ^^, ή κατά όμαλισ- 
μόν kv Ty fiaptlq,,^ 1} κατά xepiiAeurti' kif Trj π€ρισνωμ^ηιι.^ 

Dionysiiis Halicamasens Comp, Verb,, pp. 40. 17 — ^42. 14 UR: 
AιaλL•τoυ μέν olv μέλο$ hl μ6τρ€ίται διαστήματι τφ \€τγομ^φ 
διά TkvT€ ώ$ ίγγιστα, καΐ οΰτ€ hnTelveroi Tckpa των τριών 
τόνων καΐ 'ίίμιτονίου Μ τό όξύ οΰτ' άνί€ταί του χωρίου τούτου 
irXkov Μ τό βαρύ* ού μήν &πασα \k^is il καβ' tv μόρυον \όyoυ 

* "But just as a musician, if he should meet a man who thought 
he was skilled in music just because he understood how it is possible 
to give a chord the highest pitch and the lowest, would not furiously 
say " 

' Here and in the f ollowing passages βαρεία has to be nnderstood 
as level accent, lack of accent. For its other meaning, see ΐφ. 202 fi. 

*"Accent is a modification of the musical voice, by elevation in 
tlie acute, by leveling in tbe grave, by breaking in tbe drcumflex." 
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ταττομ^ρη Μ τη$ αύτη$ \^€T(u τάσίωί, άλλ' ή μίν ΙτΙ τ§5 
^clas, 4 ^' ^^ ^^ fiapeiaSf ή δ' έπ2 άμφοΐν, των δ^ &μφoτkpas 
rds τάσ€ΐ$ Ιχοι/σώι» at μ^ν κατά μίαν avXKafiilv συv€φθapμkvov 
ίχουσί τφ 6ξ€Ϊ τ6 βαρύ, &s Bij ΊΓ€ριστωμίνα$ καΚουμ^ν' αΐ δέ 
kv irkp^ τ€ καΐ Mpq, xcupls έκ&τ€ρον ίφ* εαυτόν τήν οίκ€Ϊαν 
φυΧάττον φϋσιν. καΐ rais phf δίσυΧΚ6βθί$ ουδέν τ6 δίά μίσοο 
χωρίον βαρύτητα τ€ καΧ οξύτητας' rais δ^ TOKvavXKafioiSy 
iikUcaL ΐΓοτ' άν &σιν, ii τ6ν ^ύν τόνον ίχουσα μία kv ToKKais 
Tais &XXats βαρ€ίαι$ Ιν^στιν. 

il δέ dpyavucfi τ€ καΐ ινδική μούσα διαστήμασί τ€ χρηται 
TXeiooiV, ού τφ βιά irkPTe μόνον, άλλ' άτό του δίά ιτασών &pζaμkvη 
καΧ τ6 δίά irkifTt μ€λφδ€Ϊ κοΧ τ6 διά τ€ττ&,ρων καΧ {τ6 διά τριωρ 
καΐ τόν) τόνον καΐ τό ^ιμιτόννσν, ώ$ ok Tives οίονταί, καΧ τί^ν 
oieffiv αισθητώς' τάί τ€ λέζβιε toXs μ^\€σιν ϋΐΓθτάττ€ΐν άξιοι 
καΐ ού τά μέλι; rais Xk^eaiv,, ώί k^ &\\ων τ€ τόΚΚων δηΧον καΧ 
μ&Χιστα kx των ΕύριτίΖου μ^\ων, Α ΐΓ€ποίηκ€ν τήν *Ή\^κτραν 
Xkyouaav kv 'Ορέστη ττρός τόν χορόν 

oiya σΪ7Λ> ^^υκόν ίχνο$ όρβύΧης 

TlBtTt, μι) κτυττύτ^' 

άτοπρόβατ* έκ6ΐσ', ότοπρό μοι κοίτ as, 

kv yap δή τούτοις τό 'aiya σϊγα, \€υκόν^ έφ' ενός φθόγγου 
μ€Κ<^€Ϊται, ^caίτoι των τριών \kξ€ωv έκαστη βαράας τ€ τόσ^ις 
txti καί όξύας. καΐ τό 'άρβύΧης' rg μέσ]; σύΚΚαβη Ηΐν τρίτην 
όμότονον ίχ€ΐ, όμηχ&νου δντος tv Ονομα δύο \αβ€ίν όξύίας. καΧ 
του 'τίθ€Τ€' βαρύτερα μέν ij ιτρώτη γίν€ται, δύο 5' αΐ μ€τ' αύΗΐν 
όξύτονοί τ€ καΧ ομόφωνοι, του re 'icruiretre' ό ν€ριστασμός 
ήφάνισται' μι^, yap αΐ δύο συΧΚαβσΧ λέγοι^ται τάσβι. καΧ τό 
*άτοΊτρόβαΤ€' ού λαμ/3άν€ΐ Tijv της μ^σης συΚΚαβης Ίτροσί^ία» 
όξύαν, άλλ' kirl τήν τ€τ&ρτην σύΚΚαβ'ήν μ€τaβkβηκ€V ι) τάσι$ 
il της τρίτης.^ , 

' "Now, the melody of spoken language is measured by a single 
interval, which is approximately that termed a fifth. Whea the voice 
rises toward the acute, it does not rise more than three tones azid a 
semitone; and when it falls toward the grave, it does not fall more than 
this intervaL Further, the entire utterance diiring one word is not 
delivered at the same pitch of the voice throughout, but one part of 
it at the acute pitch, anotJier at the grave, another at both. Of the 
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Arcadius, pp. 186. i6 — 188. 11 {ap, Herodian. i, pp. xxxviiif. 
Lentz): Κατά τούτο καΧ b *Αρίστοφάνη$ σημ€Ϊα Wero τφ λάγφ 
τρωτά ταύτα, ϊν' 6,μα <rvKKafifis καΐ \^€ωί y&fopkmis κανών 
Tts ftrotTO καΐ σημ€Ϊον όρθάτητος' 2τ€ΐτα τρίχα τ€μών τήν 
κίνησίν TTJs φωνη$ τ6 μέν els xpSvovs, τό di els tovovs, τό Si els 
αυτό τό ιτν&ίμα. καΐ Tobs μέν χρ6νου$ toIs Ρυθμοϊ$ €ίκασ€, 
τού$ Β^ TOvovs rots tovois Trjs μουσικψ. καΐ σημβΐα WtTO h(t>^ 
^άστφ καΐ ονόματα, Tott μέν χρόνοι^ τό βραχύ κσΐ τό μακρόν 
kΊΓOVoμiLσas κσΧ σχήματα οΙκ€ία νοιησάμ€ν<κ, τφ μ^ν μακρφ τήν 
tWtiav Ύραμμίιν καΐ hvoTtTapkiniv ", τφ di βραχύ τήν avve* 
στραμμ^ηιν καΐ σννίίχουσαν &στ€ρ hcaTkpoaetv τήν φωνήν ^. 



words that have both pitches, some have tlie giave fused with the 
acute on one and the same syllable — ^those which we call circuinflexed; 
others have both pitches falling on separate syllables, each retaining 
its own quality. Now in disyllables there is no space intenxiediate 
between low pitch and high pitch; while in polysyllabic words, whatever 
their number of syllables, tlieie is but one syllable that has the acute 
accent (high pitch) among the many remaining grave ones. On 
the otber hand, instrumental and vocal music uses a great number of 
intervals, not tbe fifth only; begiiming with the octave, it uses also tbe 
fif th, the fourth, the third, the tone, the semitone, and, as some thinky 
even tlie quarter-tone in a distinctly perceptible way. Music, further, 
insists that the words shall be subordinate to the tune, and not the tune 
to tbe words. Among many examples in proof of this, let me espedally 
instance these lyrical lines which Euripides has represented Electra as 
addressing to tbe chorus in the Orestes: 

'Hush ye, Ο hush yel light be the tread 
Of the sandal; no jar let theie bel 
Afar step ye thitherward, far from his bed.' 

In these lines the words σίγα σΐγα, \soKbv are smig to one note; and yet 
each of the three words bas botb low pitch and high pitch. And the 
word άρβύ\η$ has its third syllable sung at the same pitch as its middle 
syllable, although it is impossible for a single word to take two acute 
accents. The first syllable of ri^crc is smig to a lower note, while the 
two that follow it are sung to the same high note. The circxunflex accent 
of icrvirctrc has disappeared, for the two syllables are uttered at one and 
the same pitch. And the word άττοπρόβατ^ does not recdve tlie acute 
accent on the middle syllable; but tbe pitch of tbe thiid syllable has 
been transfened to the fourth." 
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των bk τόνων τήν μέν &νω τ€ίνουσαν καΐ eWeiav καΐ €ls 6ξύ 
άτΓοΜυουσαν koucviav Tois /3έλ€σι rois ίφί€μίνοι$9 6ξ€Ϊαν 
Ιτονομάσα; ' ' rijv Si kvcafTiav TabrQ fiapetav * ' hrei δέ 
ίώρα rilv tfyi tw μ€Κου$ X^ti^ ού κατά τό βαρύ μόνον ούδ' kv 
τφ a(ei καταμΙ^νουσαν^ άλλα καΐ τρίτου tivos δ€ομίαηιν τόνου, 
τούτου δή του Ίrtpισ7Γωμkvoυy τρότ€ρον αύτη$ τη$ φωνη$ τήρ 
Βύναμιν kaKoireiTO. κοί ^τύ συν^βαίν€ ταϊ$ τ^ρίσττωμίεναι^ 
yJ^σ^,v €ύθύί άρχομίνην rijv φωvi|v όζύ τι ύττηχεΐν, κατατρ^πβιρ 
δ^ ώ$ els τό βαρύ, ουδέν &λλο 4 Μ^^'' ι^α^ κρασιν k^ άμφοΐν, του 
τ€ o^kos καΐ του fiapkos, ήγησάμ6νο$ έίναχ τό ΊΓ€ρίσ7Γώμ€νον, 
o5rci)s Λύτφ καΐ τό σχήμα kiroi^aaTO, kφapμoσίiμ€Vos yap 
άλλ^λαΐδ rds €ύθ€ΐα5 ^ar^pas, riiv τ€ του o(4os κσΧ τήν του 
fiapkos ^i ταύτην €Ϊναχ τήν ΐΓ€ρι,στΓωμ^ηιν ^cycV) &δί τω$ aύτi|v 
έ$ άμφοίν τοΐν τόνοιν ^ξ &ν kykvtTO όξυβ&ρ€ΐαν όνομό,ζων, 
hrtl δέ ομοιότητα τό σχήμα τοΟ τόνου irpos των γραμμάτων 
Ιμ€λλ6ΐ' ^€ΐν το Α, δώοικώί μή η άρα ίν rg TapaBkaei των 
γραμμάτων ταραμιγνύηται ή άνάγνωσι%, βρο,χύ τι των €ύθ€ΐων 
τήν γωνίαν κΚάσα$ καΐ vepiTtivas αύτάί ek i|μικύκ\ιov, άμα 
τφ σχήματι τη$ ν^ρισνωμ^νη^ καΐ τό Ονομα kirl τό οΙκ€ΐ&τ€ρόν 
τ€ καΐ €ύφωνότ€ρον μ^τkβaKtv^ 

'"Ιη this way also Aristophanes applied to speech first these 
diacritic marks, so that at the same time when syllable and word were 
wiitten there might accompany them a standard and S3nnbol of their 
correct pronundation; then he observed the triple modification of the 
voice in respect to quantity, accent, and breathing. Quantity he com• 
pared with rhythm, and accent with the tones of music. He also assigned 
symbols and names to each; he named the quantities short and long, and 
formed appropriate symbols; for the long quantity the straight, extended 
line (~), for the short the curved line which seems to hold the sound back 
from both directions C), Of tJie accentSi the straight one which points 
upwards like an arrow being aimed (') and which indicates a shaφ 
sound {pr ends in a point ?) he named acute, and the one pointing in 
the other direction (^) he named grave. Since he saw tiiat speech 
which is not smig does not confine itsdf merdy to the grave and the 
acute, but that it needs also a third accent, namely the circumflez, 
first he observed the character of the voice itself . And since it proved 
that in drcumflexed words the voice at first gives an acute sound and 
theu brings it down about to tJie pitch of tJie giave, thinking that. 
the drcumflez is nothing but a mixture and mingiing oi tlieiQ both. 
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The testimony of the grammarians as to the musical 
character of the Greek accent is supported by a number 
of other considerations: 

1. The Greek accent corresponds in general with the 
Sanskrit accent, which wals described as musical by the 
Hindoo grammarians. The foUowing pairs of words are 
typical : pttd : τατήρ; pitdras : raripes ; bhratd:φpaτωp ; 
iUtarasiuarepos, jdnasiyiyos; jdnasasiyiyeos; bhdranti: 
φέροντα ; gurus : βαρϋ$; janita : yeverijp ; kitds : ieros ; 
dksit(is:i4>eiTos\ padasiTOSes; paddsiToSos. There are 
traces in some of the other related languages of this 
system of accentuation. We may therefore conclude 
that Greek inherited a musical accent. 

2. Α strong stress accent produces extensive altera- 
tions of the character and quantity of the vowels, such 
as the weakening, shortenmg, and syncope which ehar- 
acterize the Latin vowel-system (pp. 206 ff.). Since 
Greek shows nothing of the sort in its earUer stages/ we 
are justified in holding that it had little stress accent. 

3. Α stress accent associates itself with the rhythin 
of speech and poetry; either it fonns the basis of the 
rhy thm, as in the Germanic languages, including English, 
0Γ at least it tends to coincide with the time-beats, as 

namely the acute and the grave, he thus formed a symbol for it.' 
For, having joined together the two straight accents, that of the acute 
and that of the grave O, he dedared that this was the drcumflex, 
thus naming it 6ξυβίψ€ΐα (acute-grave) from the two accents from 
which it arose. But since the symbol oi the accent was going to resemble 
one of the Iptters, namely Λ, fearing that when it was written along with 
the letters the recognition of them would be confused, he broke the angle 
of the straight lines a little and bent them into a semicircle, and while 
changing the symbol he also changed the name into tlie more suitable 
and euphonious name of circumflez." 

* Ehrlich, op. cU., pp. 1^249. 
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in Latin (pp. 211 ff.)• ^^ Greek poetry there appears 
to be no relationship between verse ictus and accent. 

4. On the other hand it is only a pitch accent that 
can have any connection with the melody of song. In 
the extant Delphic hymns of about 100 b.c. account 
is taken of the accent in two ways: (i) An unaccented 
syllable is usually not sung on a note higher than the 
accented syllable of the same word. (2) If a circmnflexed 
syllable is slnrred, the first part of it is sung on a higher 
note than the second/ 

This last fact confirms the statements of the gram- 
marians that the drciimflex is a combination of acute 
and grave. The name ττ^ριστωμένη seems to mean 
"bent around, altered." The composite nature of the 
circmnflex explains the fact that an enclitic adds an 
acute to a properispomenon (σώμα τ€) but not to a 
paroxy tone (\6yos re) ; in the fonner case the two high- 
pitched accents are separated by a grave. 

In several passages there is reference to a fourth 
kind of accent which appears to have been intermediate 
between high pitch and low pitch.* 

Aristotle Rhet, 1403 b 24-29: ΑηΧον oSv 5τι καΧ TrepL τήρ 
βητορικήν tcTi rd τοιούτον &σπ€ρ καΐ irtpl τίιν ποιητικήρ, 6 irep 
ίτ€ροί Tives hrpayμaτ€ΰθησav καΐ Τ\αϋκων 6 Ύήιος. Ιστι ^ 

'See Wackemagel, RhM,^ LI, 304 ff. The iragments of tlie 
Ddphic h3anns have been published by Jan in the supplement to his 
Musici Scriptores Graeci, Leipzig, 1899. Contrast the lack of harmony 
between music and accent in Euripides, as described by Dionysius of 
Halicamassus (quoted on p. 194). 

' Ehrlich, op, cU,f pp. 250-59. The strongest evidence against the 
theory of the middle accent is tlie statement (quoted on p. 193) froxn 
Dionysius of Halicamassus that the melody of spoken language is 
measured by a single interval. Is he stating a part of the truth without 
warning us that his treatment is incomplete ? 
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airHj μέν h rg φων^, vQs αύτ^ Bei χρησθαι irpos ίκαστον vados, 
otov T&rt μ€τγά\β καΐ v6t€ μιχρ^, καΐ ίγ6τ€ yikajjij καΐ vm rois 
TOvois, olov d^eiq, καΐ fiapeiq, καΐ μέσ];.' 

Idem Poet, 1456 b 30-34: Ταντα δ^ (τά στοιχεία) Sto^^pet 
σχήμασίν re του στόματο$ καΧ r&jrois καΐ δασύτητί καΐ ^ιλόη^τι 
καΐ μήκ€ΐ καΐ βραχύτητι^ Ιτι δ^ όξϋτητί καΐ βαρϋτηη καΧ τφ 
μkσφ' irepl &ν καΒ^ Ικαστον kv roit μ€τρίΚθί$ νροσήκ€ΐ θ^ωρύίν.^ 

Many scholars have assumed that Aristotle's middle 
accent was the circumflex; but ''intermediate" would 
be a peculiarly inept name f or an accent which contained 
within itself both the extremes. Furthennore, Aristotle 
elsewhere (Soph. El, 179 α 14) included the circumflex 
under the term όξβΐα τροσφδία;^ that is, he used the 
tenninology which, according to Varro, was af terward 
advocated by Athenodorus (see below). 

The fuUest account of the middle accent is in a 
passage in which Sergius (?) reports a discussion of 
the topic by Varro. 

Sergius (?) iv. 529. 4ff. K.=Varro, pp. 213. 11 — 214. 9, 215. 
5-22 GS: Athenodorus duas esse prosodias putavit, unam 
inferiorem, alteram superiorem; flexam autem — nam ita nostra. 
lingua ν€ρίσνωμ^νην vocavimus — ^nihil aliud esse quam has duas 
in una syllaba. Diony^ius autem, Aristarchi discipulus, cog- 
nomento Thrax, domo Alexandrius, qui Rhodi docuit, lyricorum 

' " It is clear, then, that there is a kind of skill similar to that in regard 
to poetry , and this has been treated by Glaucon of Teos and others. It 
has to do with the voice; how one should use it for each emotion, as, 
for example, when one should make it loud and when soft and when 
intermediate, and how one should use the accents, namely the acute, 
tlie gravei and the middle accent." 

' ''And these speech-sounds differ in the configuration of the mouthy 
in the place of articulation, in roughness and smoothness, in length and 
shortness, and also in acute, grave, and middle accent; each of which 
topics should be discussed in connection with metrics." 

* Wackemagel, op. cU,, pp. 8-12. 
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poetanun longe studiosissimus, tres tradidit quibus nunc omnes 
utuntur, fiapelavy o^eicLy, ν^ριστωμίνψ, Tyrannio vero Amisemis, 
quem Luculhis Mithridatico bello captum Lucio Murenae con- 
cessit, a quo ille libertate simul et civitate donatus est, quattuor 

scribit esse prosodias, jSapcTai^, /i^en/i^, o^eiai^, πβριστωμέι^ 

Sdie enim oportet rationis huius recens non esse commentum, 
sed omnium qui ante Varronem et Tyrannionem de prosodia 
aliquid reliquerunt plurimos et clarissimos quosque mediae huius 
fecisse mentionem, quos omnes sibi fuisse auctores Varro com- 
memorat; grammaticos Glaucum Samium et Hermocratem 
lasium, item philosophiun Theophrastiun penpateticnm, cui 
divina facundia nomen adscivit, nec non eiusdem sectae Atheno- 
dorum, summi acuminis vinim, qui quandam prosodiam μον&τονον 
appellat quae videtur non alia esse quam media licet diverso 
vocabulo. Nec desiint qui prosodias plures esse quam quattuor 
putaverint, ut Glaucus Saniius a quo sex prosodiae propositae 
sub hisce nominibus,' άι^βιμέιπ;, V^(^} klΓlτeτaμhfη, K€κ\σ4rμkpηy 
(άνακΚωμ^νη, ) άΡτοα^ακΚωμίμη. Sed hic quoque non dissentit a 
nobis; nam cuivis ex ipsis nominibus intellectu proclive est tres 
primas esse simplices et non alias quam fiapeiavj μ^σην, d^etay, 
postremas autem tres duplices et quasi species unius flexae, quae 
est genere una.' 

* "Athenodorus thoiight there were two accents, one lower and one 
higher; and that the circumflex — ^for thiis we translate 7Γ€p^στωμk^n| — 
was nothing but these two in one syllable. Dionysius, however, pufnl of 
Aristarchiis, Thracian by snmame, Alexandrian by residence, who taught 
at Rhodes, by f ar the greatest student of the lyric poets, is our authority 
f or the three accents which everybody now uses, grave, acute, and circum- 
flez. But Tyrannio Amisenus, whom Lucullus captured in the Mitlui- 
datic war and gave to Ludus Murena, and who was presented by the 
latter at the same time with his liberty and the dtizenship, wiites that 
there are fonr accents, grave, middle, acute, and drcumflex 

'^lt is necessary to nnderstand that this theory is no recent inven- 
tion, but of all who before Varro and Tyrannio have Jeft any notice 
of accent, the majority and all the distinguished writers have mentioned 
this middle accent, all of whom Varro says were his authorities; of the 
grammarians Glaucus of Samos and Hermocrates of lasos, and likewise 
the Peripatetic philosopher Theophrastus, which name he got froxn his 
divine eloquence, and also Athenodorus of the same sect, a man of the 
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The earliest of the authorities here cited is Glaucus of 
Samos, whom Socrates mentions in Plato Pkaedo io8 D. 

It is likely that the middle accent is to be aseribed 
to the syllables which are marked grave in our texts; 
that is, to the final syllables of oxytones when not 
foUowed by a pause. It appears from Plato Cratylus 
399 Α (quoted on p. 192), that between ΔιΙ φί\ο$ and 
Δίφιλοί the only noteworthy differences were the absence 
of the first ι and of the accent of the middle syllable in 
the compound; hence the so-called grave of ΔιΙ must 
have been similar to the acute of ΑΙφιλοε. Dionysius 
of HaKcamassus De Comp. Verb,, p. 42. 4-6 UR (quoted 
on p. 194), says that in Euripides' line: 

σίγα σίγα, \€υκ6ν ίχνοί &ρβϋ\η$ 

each of the iirst three words jSapeias re raaets ίχ€ί καΐ 
6ξeίas. Furthermore, it is moat unlikely that in such 
phrases as καΐ σφοδροί καΐ toWoI καΐ συντ€τα'γμένω$ καΐ 
TnBavQs \iyovT€s (Plato Apol, 23 Ε) and ή φυλι) ΆρτίοχΙί 
τρυτανβϋουσα (ibid,y 32 Β) the voice was held to a mono- 
tone until the first acute. Finally, the Delphic hymns 
apply to the finals of oxytones within the phrase the 
rule that an accented syllable is not to be sung on a 
lower note than the unaccented syllables of the same 
word; but, on the other hand, such a syllable, while 



ke^iest insight, who calls a certain accent the monotone (it seems to be 
none other than the middle accent, although under a different name). 
Some have thoiight that there are more than four accents, as Glaucus 
of Samos, by whom six accents were proposed under these names, low, 
middle, high, broken, bent, reflected. But he also ^grees with us; for 
it is easy for anyone to understand from the names themselves that the 
first three are simple and no other than the grave, middle, and acute, 
while the last three are composite and, so to speak, three spedes of a 
smgle geniis, which is the circumflex/' 
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frequently lower, is never higher pitched than the 
accented syllable of the following word. The final 
syllables of oxytones within a phrase are in fact treated 
as intermediate between grave and acute.' 

We must assume, on the basis of the later tradition, 
that the dissyllabic prepositions and some similar words 
also were given a middle accent in lonic, Attic, and 
Hellenistic Greek, except that they retained their original 
acute on the penult in case they were not closely con- 
nected with the following word (anastrophe). 

The later grammarians, notably Apollonius Dyscolus 
and his son, Herodian, commonly apply the term βαρεία 
τροσφδία to the modified accent of oxytones within the 
phrase. 

Herodian i, p. lo. 3-13 Lentz: Πάσα 6ξ€Ϊα kirl r&iovs \^€<as 
oiaa, €l μ^ ίτιφ^ροίτο μ€τ' αϋΗΐν σηγΜ^? ^<λ)'τω$ kv τ% συμφρά,σβι 
κοίμίί€ταχ €ls βαρ€Ϊαρ, όΐορ, 

Ze^s δ' hrel ο6ν Ύρωά$ τ€ καΐ Έχτορα, 

τό τ€ 'Ζ€ύ$' καΐ ^kveV fiapivercu, 6τι στ47Μ^ Μ^^ά ταΟτα οϋ 
rWtTOx, Ιστών δ^ 6ri καβ^ Ικά,στην \^ιν kv μιξ, συΧΚαβζ 
τίθβμ^ν 4 o^eXav^rj τ€ριστωμ^νην, kv δ^ ταΐ$ \οιταΐ$ συ\Καβαΐ$ 
βαρύαν' όΐον kv τφ Mh^kXaM δ€υτkpa σνΚΚαβ'/ΐ οξύνεται^ σΖ 
δ^ \οιταΙ βαρύνονται, καΐ kv τφ AXXotos ή μkση Τ€ρισναται, 
ή δ^ ιτρώτη καΐ τρίτη βαρύνονται' δώ καΐ βαρύτονα icoXctrat 
τά παροξύτονα καΐ τροταροξύτονα καΐ νροτ€ρίσνώμ€να, δώ ή 
TcKevTaia τούτων βαρύνβται' άλλ' ώ$ δμοΚοτγουμ^να^ ras 
τοιαύτας βαρύα% *&αμ€ν, διά τ6 μή καταστίξειν τά βιβλία,' 

* Ehrlich, ορ. cit,, ρ. 252. 

* "Every acute at the end of a word, unless punctuation follows it, 
falls in connected discourse entirely to the grave; as in the line: 

Zeifs δ' kwel oDv TpQas re καΐ Έχτορα, 

Zebt and kml aie barytone because there is no mark of punctuation after 
them. It is to be nnderstood that in each word we place dther acute 
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We might suppose that about the beginning of the 
Christian Era tlie middle accent fell to the level of the 
grave and was thereafter indistinguishable from it; 
but beginning with the fourth century a.d. we again find 
it treated in a way which distinguishes it from the grave, 
and so it is probable that it maintained its identity in 
the meantime. Byzantine accentual verse and rhythmic 
prose regularly treat the syllables under discussion as 
accented, and in modem Greek they are accented in 
precisely the same way as syllables which in antiquity 
bore the acute or the circumflex. It is likely, therefore, 
that the identification of middle accent and grave was 
a matter of tenninology which reflected the facts only 
to the extent that both were lower in pitch than the 
acute and the circumflex. Perhaps the symbol of the 
grave accent was applied to syllables with the middle 
* tone when it ceased to be needed in its original value, 
since the lack of one of the other symbols on a syl- 
lable couldjbe understood to denote the grave; the 
retention of the old name for the symbol in its new 
use would inevitably confuse the terminology of the 
grammarians. 

The earKest trace of a stress accent in Greek consists 
of clip forms from the dialect of the lowest classes at 
Athens in the fourth century b.c. The comic poet 
Amphis, 30 Koch, ridicules a fish-dealer for sa3dng 
*ττίρων *βο\ωρ and 'κτώ * βολών, The verb σκορακίζ€σθαί 

or drcujnflex on one syllable and grave on the lemaining syllables: for 
example, in Μ^έλάόϊ the second syllable is acute and the rest are grave, 
and in AXXotos the middle syllable is circumflex and the first and third 
- grave (wherefoie paroxytones, proparox}rtones, and properispomena aie 
also called barytone); but we allow such grave accents to be taken far 
granted, so as not to mark up the paper." 
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(first in Ps.-Demosthenes xi. 1 1) presupposes an impre- 
cation *s κόρακας. 

Since, however, all three of these lost syllables were 
initials, their loss may have been due to causes quite 
unrelated to the accent. Possibly we shonld write 
Ίίτώ/βολων, and regard the first ω as due to crasis, while 
an incorrect division of this gave the forin 'βοΧων of 
'ττίρων Σβόλων. The loss of an initial syllable or 
group of syllables in a common phrase is to be foiind 
in many languages, as in English " fact is "=" the fact 
is," "'fraid not"==''I'm afraid not," etc. That the 
phenomenon is not due to a stxess accent is proved 
by its occurrence in French; for example, turellefnent= 
naturellementy tends tu?=entends tu? rappelle plus= 
je ne me rappelle plus. Jespersen, Negation in English 
and Other Languagesy p. 6, from whom the above 
examples have been taken, calls the process prosiopesis. 

Vulgar Latin tended from as early as the third 
century b.c. to retain the position of the Greek 
accent in loan-words (except oxytones), even in case 
this involved an alteration of quantity;^ for example, 
dncifra from &yKUpa, PJnUppus from ΦΙλιττττοί, pdSsis 
from τοίησίς, If the Greek accent which the illit- 
erate Romans heard had differed from their own in 
being virtually devoid of stress, it is not likely that it 
would have impressed them more profound^y than the 
quantitative distinctions which were cominon to both 
languages; for all men tend to hear tho^e phonetic 
distinctions in a foreign language to which they are 
accustomed in their own. We may therefore conclude 

» Meyer-Ltibke, Gramm. lang, rom., I, 35; Lindsay, pp. 155 f.; 
cf. Vendryes, pp. 159 ff. 
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that vulgar Italian Greek had a considerable element 
of stress as early as the third century b.c/ 

There is no oertain trace of stress accent in standard 
Greek until the third or fourth century a.d., when 
Babrius composed choliambics in which he always put 
an accented syllable in the next to the last place. To the 
fourth century belongs Gregory of Nazianz, who com- 
posed hymns in accentual rhythm. Modem Greek has 
a stress accent which, in general, rests upon the syllables 
that in antiquity had high pitch. 

' For other supposed indications of stress in Greek earlier than the 
Christian Era, and reasons for thinking them invalid, see Ehrlich, op. cU., 
and Sturtevant, op, cU. 



CHAPTER V 

THE LATIN ACCENT^ 

Latin, unlike Greek (p. 197), shows a very large 
amonnt of weakening and syncope of short vowels. It 
is no part of our task to describe these phenomena in 
detail;' but some of the most important features must 
be mentioned. 

Precise limitations of syncope in Latin cannot be 
fixed, and it is therefore probable that rapidity of utter- 
ance and extemal considerations such as the character 
of the audience and the mood of the speaker helped to 
determine whether the f ull or the sjoicopated f orm should 
be used. We are told, in fact, that caldus belonged 
to everyday speech and calidus to f oimal Latin. 

* Schoell, "De accentu Latino Latinorum veterum gramznaticorum 
testimonia/' Ada Soc. Pkil. Lips,, VI, 1 ff.; Seelmann, Die Aussprache 
des LaUin (especially pp. 15-64), Heilbronn, 1885; Lindsay, The Latin 
Language (espedally pp. 148^217), Oxford, 1894; Vendiyes, Recherches 
sur VkisUnre d les effds de VintensiU inUiale en UUin, Paris, 1902; 
Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laul•• und Forfnenlehre, second and 
third edition (espedally pp. 84-141), Heidelberg, 1914; Johnson, ΤΑΡΑ, 
XXXV, 6$ ff.; Abbott, CP, II, 444 ff.; Foster, CP, ΠΙ, 2oi f.; Skutsch, 
doUa, IV, 187 ff.; Bergfeld, GloUa, VII, i ff.; Sturtevant, ΤΑΡΑ, 
XLII, 45 ff.» CP, XIV, 234 ff ., 373 ff. 

'An excellent acconnt of them may be fonnd in Niedermaim, 
Outlines of Latin Phonetics, edited by Strong and Stewart, pp. 15-34, 
33, 34. This is a translation of Niedermann, Pricis de pkonitique 
kistorique duLatin. The latest available form of the work, embodying 
aome important changes, is Historische LauUehre des LaUinischen, 
second edition, in which pp. 15-26, 38, 39 treat of weakening and 
syncope. 

206 
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Quintilian i. 6. 19: Sed Augustus quoque in epistulis ad 
C. Caesarem scriptis emendat quod is calidum dicere quam caldum 
malit, non quia id non sit Latinum, sed quia sit otiosum.' 

Only one limitation of the phenomenon can be clearly 
established; it did not occur in initial syllables of any 
words except encKtics. Final vowels were lost in dic, 
fer, animal; vowels of final syllables in ager f rom *agros, 
nostras from *nostraHSy mens from ^mentis; penultimate 
vowels in infra beside inferus, valde beside validcy raucus 
beside ravis; antepenultimate vowels in undecim from 
*unodecemy sinciput from "^semicaput, repperi from 
*repeperi, iunior from Huvenior; and vowels of initial 
syllables of enclitics in necj ac, deniKf from de novo. We 
are theref ore compelled to assume that at the time when 
these changes occurred Latin had a stress accent on the 
first syllable of the words and phrases concerned; 

Vowel-weakening in Latin may be described as a 
tendency of short vowels in other than initial syllables 
to be pronounced with a closer articulation and to lose 
a part of their resonance. Thus ά before two consonants 
became g (praefectuSy artifex, biennis), ά before a single 
consonant except r became Ϊ (praeficio, artificisy cecidt); 
i before a single consonant except r became Ϊ (redidiy 
colligo);"' δ before two consonants and in final syllables 
became ύ {fagusiftytrfbs, eunHsilopTos, onustus from 
*onoS'tos). In some cases the decrease in openness and 
resonance was accompanied or followed by a change in 
the positiou of closure, as when medial δ before a single 

' But Augustus also in letters written to Gaius Caesar (i.e., his 
grandson) corrects him for preferring to say caHdutn rather than cMum, 
not because the former is not Latin, but because it is affected. 

«Possibly this is vowel-weakening, but more probably syncope 
with samprasdraipat as in ager. 
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consonant became Ϊ (armiger, ilico : locus), or when a short 
vowel before a labial consonant became the abnormal 
vowel between Ϊ and ύ (recuperoireciperOy maxumus: 
maximuSy possumusilegimus, docuinentum\specimen)^ 
Α decrease of the resonance and opeimess of the vowels 
of unaccented syllables is characteristic of languages 
with a strong stress accent.* 

The stress accent of the initial syllable which we are 
thus compelled to assume for some early period in the 
history of the Latin language must have existed sub- 
sequently to the earliest contact of the Romans with the 
Greeks in the sixth or fifth century b.c; for the earliest 
loan-words were modified in the same way as the native 
speech-material; for example, bdineum from βα\αν€Ϊορ, 
Tarentum from Tapavra, Hecuba from Έκάβα. One or 
two of the earliest Latin inscriptions seem to be quite f ree 
from vowel-weakening and syncope, notably the Praenes- 
tine fibula, CIL xiv.4123: Manios medfefaked Numasioi. 
The old inscription from the forum contains sakros 
(nominative) and iavestod for iusto. 

The initial accent probably persisted almost to the 
time of Plautus. The weakening of ί to tf in final 
syllables seems to have occurred late in the third cen- 
tury B.c. ; for most of the inscriptions of that century 
show the earlier forms; for example, the earliest of the 
epitaphs of the Scipios, CIL i. 31, 32. It is probable 
that the change of medial δ before two consonants 
(onustus, promuntuHufnj leguntur) was a part of the same 

ζ It is doubtful whether ^ f rom ά before r should be ascribed to 
vowel-weakening; even I yidds S in that position, although i is the 
more rescmant sound. 

* Sturtevant, Unguistic Change, pp. 58 £., 78. 
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process; for d in consentiont, virom, etc, was followed 
by a consonant in its own syllable, and that seems to 
have been an essential factor in the change in medial 
syllables. But the change oi d to u before two medial 
consonants must be ascribed to the initial accent, since 
it frequently occurred in penultimate syllables. 

In Plautus, however, we find that the verse-ictus 
harmonizes, not with the old initial accent, but with the 
accent on penult or antepenult (pp. 211 ff.). The 
change from the one system to the other must therefore 
be dated shortly before Plautus' time. In fact, it seems 
not yet to have been completed when he wrote; for 
words of four short syllables (faciliuSy mulierem) usually 
have an ictus on the initial syllable in Plautus and, 
somewhat less regularly, in Terence. , ^ 

There are several reasons for believing that the 
historical Latin accent, like its predecessor, involved a 
good deal of stress. The shift to the new system was 
probably due to a secondary accentuation of long words 
on the penult if this was long or on the antepenult if 
the penult was short. Before the end of the third 
century b.c. tempestatem, iSmpestatibtiSy etc, became 
iempestalefn, tempestatibus, and the like; and then such 
words as triennium and onustus were adapted to the 
new model/ If the main accent was really transferred in 
this way f rom the earlier position to the later, the primary 
and secondary accents, both under the old system and 
under the new, must have been alike. Hence, at its 
origin, the later accent probably involved stress. 

When, in the latter part of the third century b.c, d 
foUowed by a consonant in its own syllable otherwise 

^ Lindsay, pp. 158 i. 
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became ύ (pp. 34 f .), the change was prevented by a pre- 
ceding uotv (suos, servos, servotU, fruofUur, servontur) . It 
was probably not until well into the second century that 
such words finally changed ί to ii (p. 36). If we are 
right in dating the change so late, the historical accent 
must have had enough stress to weaken the vowels 
of final syllables. Of course the change of the accented 
penultimate vowel of fruuntury etc, was due to the 
analogy of servutU, etc, on the one hand^ and of regun- 
iuTj etc, on the other. 

Very few cases of syncope are certainly due to the 
historical accent. Plautus uses halineae instead of 
balneae, which was later the usual form, and pueritiae 
instead of Horace's pt4ertiae {Carm. i. 36. 8); but it is 
likely that the syncopated as well as the fuller forms of 
such words were in use in the time of Plautus. In fact, 
Plautus himself uses syncopated balneator {Truc. 325). 
Probably olfacere and calfacere were syncopated by the 
historical accent. If these forms are to be connected 
with per-frige-facU, Plautus Pseud. 1215, piUe-facU, 
Most, 112, etc, the long vowels of ole^ and co/^ must 
have been shortened by the iambic law/ Since iambic 
shortening is a function of the historical accent, we must 
ascribe the syncope also to the later accent on the 
syllable following Sle- or οάΐδ-, 

lambic shortening is itself the most striking effect 
which the historic accent exerted upon the vocalism of 

' Bergfeld, Ghtta^ VH, 14 f., would cozmect olfacere with early Latin 
otire rather than with olire; but there seems to be no way of connecting 
these compounds witli verbs except on the assumption that they con- 
tain tlie same element which combined witli -hdm (from -ih^&m) to 
fonn the imperfect, and rego^ no less than moneo^ forms its imperfect 
in 'hbam» 



^ 
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the language. The law may be stated briefly thus: 
an iambic sequence of syllables tended to become pyrrhic 
if the accent rested upon the short syllable or upon the 
syllable foUowing the iambus. Hence arose such fonns 
as egd (sometimes egd in early Latin; cf. ίγώ), miM 
beside mihij modd from ablative moddf avi^ cavSy valS 
(but mone, etc.), beni, mali (but rectCy etc.).' That the 
histoncal accent was operative in this matter is clear; 
we see it actually at work in Plautiis and Terence. 
Particularly cogent proof is fumished by the shortening 
of initial syllables; for ezample, tibi^ivinUy Merc. 774, 
bine^iOmisse, Poen. 1078, quid Sbstidistiy Aul. 645, 
tibi^ifbiimperefny MosL 896, ige^dbducey Stich. 418. 

Conclusive proof that the historic accent involved 
stress is presented by the fact that the Roman poets 
tried to secure definite correspondence between accent 
and ictus. The dramatists, for example, endeavored to 
make accent and ictus coincide, while the writers of 
hexameter tried to secure harmony of accent and ictus 
in the last two feet of each line and to avoid it in the 
first four feet. If accent and ictus were so siniilar that 
their coincidence or clash required the attention of 

'For a convenient accotint of the iambic law, see Lindsay, The 
Ca^iviof Plauius, pp. $0-40. Sommeryp. 12S, KrUische ErUUilerungeu, 
p. 40, holds that the shorteningycannot be "die prim&re lautph3rsio- 
logische raiio des Processes," becaiise a syllable long by position could 
never be short in pronimdation. Α snfficient answer is that such words 
as ΌβΙίηέ, adestf senex are frequently scanned as pyrrhics, and nothing 
is more certam than that Plautus and Terence were here ioUowiag 
actual prontinciation. Such syllables are often sh(Mrtened by the stress 
accent oi modem English. In Tenn3rsoii's: 

Kfssmghis vows upon it Ifke a kntsfat, 

JJJJJ^JiJJxJJJ 

the ^Uable his is short. 
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literary artists, they must both have involved stress. 
For there is no other feature that can have been common 
to both; while the accent may conceivably have been 
chiefly a matter of pitch, the ictus cannot have involved 
pitch; although ictus has been supposed to be mere 
quantitative predominance, accent and quantity are 
clearly distinct phenomena. 

It may be supposed by some that the predse degree 
of harmony between accent and ictus which is observed 
in Latin verse resulted f rom the laws of the Latin accent, 
since both accent and ictus tend to rest upon long syl- 
lables or, less often, upon the first of two sliort syllables. 
It is possible to measure the tendency toward harmony 
which results f rom the positioi^ of the accent by observing 
the incidence of the ictus upon all possible combinations 
of syllables in a number of verses. For example, the 
syllable-group -^ © occurs in about 530 lines of Plautus 
and Terence 1894 times with the ictus on the ultima, and 
2468 times with the ictus on the penult. Therefore 
the structure of early dramatic verse tends to produce 
harmony of accent and ictus in words of this type 57 per 
cent of the time. In actual practice, however, words 
of the rhythmic type - « have the ictus on the penult 
in 85 per cent of all occurrences; the poets managed 
to secure harmony of accent and ictus very much more 
frequently than it would naturally have occurred. 
Words of other rhythmic types show a similar effort 
on the part of the poets. For dactylic verse the proof 
is equally cogent, but somewhat more complicated/ 

The Romans of classical times, on the other hand, 
speak of their accent as one of pitch. The Latin 

» Sturtevant, CP, XIV, 234 ff . and 373 ff . 
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tennmology of accent is translated from tlie Greek; 
accentus = Trf>oa(^8la, tenor^rbvos, acutus^^d^us, gravis^ 
βαρύ$, etc. The same terms were applied to musical 
phenomena precisely as were their Greek originals. 
Childish as its argument is in part, we may cite the 
following passage f rom Varro as evidence f or the identity 
of musical and accentual terminology: 

Varro ap. Sergium ( ?) iv, pp. 531 . 23— 532=pp. 216 . 15— 217 .4 
GS: Acuta exilior et brevior et omni modo minor est quam 
gravis, ut est facile ex musica cognoscere cuius imago prosodia. 
Nam et in cithara omnique psalterio quo quaeque chorda acutior 
eo exilior et tibia tanto est voce acutiore qiianto cavo angustiore, 
adeo ut comiculo aut bamborio addito graviar reddatur, quod 
crassior exit in aera. Brevitatem quoque acutae vocis in isdem 
organis animadvertere licebit, si quidem pulsu chordarum citius 
acuta transvolat, gravis autem diutius auribus inmoratur. Etiam 
ipsae chordae quae crassius sonant longiores videntur, quia laxius 
tenduntur; item in fistula duo calami brevissimi qui acutissimae 
vods. Tibiae quoque acutiores quae breviores et his foramina 
quam sunt ori proxima et brevioris aeris motum persentiscunt 
tam vocem reddunt acutam. Sic in loquentimn legentiumque 
voce ubi sunt prosodiae velut quaedam stamina, acuta tenmor est 
quam gravis et brevis adeo ut non longius quam per unam sylla- 
bam, qmn immo per unum tempus protrahatur; cum gravis quo 
uberior et tardior est diutius in verbo moretiir et iunctim quamvis 
in multis syllabis residat. Quocirca graves numero sunt plures, 
pauciores acutae, flexae rarissimae.' 

* '"The acute is thinner and shorter and in every way less than the 
grave, as it is easy to leam from music, of which accent is a copy. For 
both in the cithara and in every stringed instrument the higher a chord 
is in pitch the more slender it is, and a tibia has a high-pitched sound 
in proportion as its tube is narrow, so that in fact when a hom or bell 
(i.e., a flaring mouth) is appended the sound becomes lower because it 
is thicker in diameter when it strikes the air. One may notice also the 
brevity of the high tone in the same instruments, since a high tone passes 
away more quickly after the string has been struck, while a low tone 
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Of the numerous passages in which the Romans 
identify accent with pitch, we may cite the following:' 

Gellius xui. 26. 1-3: P. Nigidi verba sunt ex Commentariorum 
GrafnmaHcorutn vicesimo quarto, hominis in disciplinis doc- 
trinarum omnium praecellentis: "Deinde/' inquit, ^'voculatio 
qui poterit servari si non sciemus in nominibus, ut Fiaferi , utrum 
interrogandi sint an vocandi ? Nam interrogandi secimda syllaba 
superiore tonost quam prima, deinde novissima deicitur; at in 
casu vocandi summo tonost prima, deinde gradatim descendunt.'' 
Sic qiudem Nigidius did praecipit. Sed si quis nunc Valeriuin 
appellans in casu vocandi secundum id praeceptum Nigidi 
acuerit primam, non aberit quin rideatur. Sumfnum autem 
tonum τροσφδίαν acutam didt, et, quem accentum nos didmus, 
vocidationem appellat, et casum UUerrogandi eum didt quem nos 
genetivum dicimus.' 



lingers longer in tlie ears. Besides, the chords themselves whidi give 
the coarser sotmd appear longer because they are stretched more loosely; 
eimilarly in the Pan's pipe the two reeds are shortest whose sound is 
highest. Tibiae also are higher-pitched the shorter they are, and thdr 
finger-holes give a higher tone the nearer the mouth tliey are and the 
shorter the curient of breath whidi they feeL So, since the accents 
may be called strings in the voice of those who are speaking or readingy 
the acute is thinner than the grave and so short that it is not held longer 
than during one syllable, or ratber, one time (i.e., one mora), whereas 
the grave, in proportion to its greater mass and slower movement, tarries 
longer in a word and rests upon any number of succesdve syllables. 
Wherefore grave syllables are more numerous, acute syllables iewer, and 
drcumflex syllables rarest oi all." 

' For the others, see Sdioell, op. cU. 

* **Έί&^ is a quotation from the twenty-fourth book of the Com- 
merUarU Grammatici oi Nigidius Figidus, who excels in the leaming 
of all sdences. He sa3rs: ^ow can modulation be preserved if we do 
not know in regard to such nouns as Valeri whether they are in the case 
of interiogatioii or in the case oi calling? For the second syllable of 
the case of interrogation is of higher tone than the fizst, and the last 
ialls; but in the case of calling the fizst syllable is oi highest tone, and 
then th^y graduaUy falL' So Nigidius directs one to speak. But if 
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Cicero Or, 56-58 : Volet igitur ille qui eloquentiae principattim 
petet et contenta voce atrociter dicere et summissa leniter et 
inclinata videri gravis et inflexa miserabilis; mira est enim 
quaedam nat^lra vocis, cuius quidem e tribus omnino sonis, 
inflexo, acuto, gravi, tanta sit et tam suavis varietas perfecta in 
cantibus. £st autem etiam in dicendo quidam cantus obscurior, 
non hic e Phiygia et Caria rhetonun epilogus paene canticum, sed 
ille quem significat Demosthenes et Aeschines, cum alter alteri 

obicit vocis flexiones In quo iUud etiam notandum mihi 

videtur ad studium persequendae suavitatis in vocibus; ipsa 
enim natura, quasi modularetur hominum orationem, in omni 
verbo posuit acutam vocem nec una plus nec a postrema syllaba 
citra tertiam; quo magis naturam ducem ad aurium voluptatem 
sequatur industria.* 

Varro ap. Sergimn (?) iv, p. 525.245. K.=p. 210. 10-16 
GS: Scire oportet vocem sicut omne corpus tris habere distantias, 
altitudinem, crassitudinem, longitudinem Ab altitudine 



anyone nowadays in calling Valerius should put tlie acute on the first 
syllable in the vocative case according to tlie precept of Nigidius, 
he would not fail to be laughed at. Furthermore, he calls acute 
accent highest tone, and what we^ call accent he calls modulation, 
and what we call the genitive case he calls the case of interroga- 
tion." 

' ''Therefore a candidate for honors in oratory will desire to speak 
threatening words in a tense voice, and gentle words in an even tone, to 
be impressive with a low tone, and to arouse pity with a wavering tone; 
ior wondrous is the power of the voice, since from its three sounds, 
circumflex, acute, and grave, such channing variety has been perfected 
in song, And in speech too there is a less obvious melody, not this 
final paragraph of the teachers of oratory f rom Phrygia and Caria, which 
is almost a soQg, but that to which Demosthenes and Aeschines refer 

when they reproach each other with modulation of tone On 

this point, in our desire to attain an agreeable voice, I think we should 
observe that Nature herself , as if she were setting men's speech to music, 
has put an acute accent in «very word, and not more than one, and not 
farther from the last syllable than the antepenult; wherefore our efiiort 
should aU the more follow Nature as its guide toward what is pleasant 
to the ears." 
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discemit accentus, cum pars verbi aut in grave deprimitur atit 
sublimatur in acutum.' 

Since maxiy Romans, including Varro and Cicero, 
knew Greek well, they could not have identified their 
Latin accent with their Greek accent if the one had been 
essentially a matter of stress and the other of pitch. 
Still less would Cicero have appealed to the melody 
of accent when inculcating a variation of pitch in oratory , 
if Latin accent had involved no melody. We must 
conclude that Latin accent was a pitch accent as well as 
a stress accent. We have no means of deciding which 
of the two elements was the stronger; quite possibly 
they were equally prominent. Probably the variation 
in pitch was somewhat less than in Greek. Certainly 
the stress was weaker than in modern English; for other- 
wise it would have obscured the quantitative distinctions 
of the imaccented vowels. 

The Romans have lef t us elaborate rules for a Latin 

circumflex accent. 

Donatus iv, p. 371 . 8 ff. K. : Ergo monosyllaba quae correptam 
vocalem habebunt acuto accentu pronuntiabimus, ut /αχ, pix^ 
nux; quae productam vocalem habebunt circumflexo accentu 
pronuntiabimus, ut res, dos, spes. In disyllabis quae priorem 
productam habuerint et posteriorem correptam, priorem syllabam 
circumflectemus, ut meta^ Creta; ubi posterior syllaba producta 
fuerit, acuemus priorem, sive illa correpta fuerit sive producta» 
ut tiepos, leges; ubi ambae breves fuerint, acuemus priorem, ut 
bonuSy tnalus, In trisyllabis et tetrasyllabis et deinceps si paenul- 
tima correpta fuerit acuemus antepaeniiltimam, ut TuUius, 
Hostilius; si paenultima positione longa fuerit, ipsa acuetar et 

' ''One should tinderstand that the voice, like every body, has three 

dimensions, height, thickness, and length The distinction in 

height is caused by accent, when a part of a word is lowered to the grave 
0Γ elevated to the acute/' 
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antepaenultima gravi accentu pronuntiabitur, ut CatuUus, 
MeteUus, ita tamen si positione longa non ex muta et liquida 
fuerit (nam mutabit accentum^.ut hitebrae^ tenebrae); si ultima 
brevis fuerit paenultima vero natura longa, paenultima circum- 
£ectetur, ut Cetkegus, perosiis; si ultima quoque natura longa 
fuerit, paenultima acuetur, ut Aihenae^ MycenaeJ 

Since these rules axe as similar to the Greek rules as 
they could be without violating the Latin rules f or the ^ 
position of the accent, and since the Lithuanian circum- 
flex, which, next to Greek, is our chief evidence for the 
Indo-European circumflex, is not subject to similar 
limitations (g^a5, vSidas, seseriy zodzui), it seems likely 
that the Romans were here guilty of adopting Greek 
leaming which had no meaning as appUed to their own 
language. Quite possibly Varro, Cicera, and Quin- 
tilian meant by the Latin circximflex merely the accent 
resting on a long vowel; for the detailed rules appear 
only in the later grammarians.* 

'"Therefore monosyllables which have a short vowel we shall 
pronounce with acute accent, as fax, pix, nux; those which have a long 
vowel we shall pronounce with drcumflex accent, as res, dos, spes, 
In dissyllables witli former vowel long and latter short we shall circum- 
flex the former syllable, as meki, Creta; in case the latter syllable is long, 
we shall make the former acute, whether it is short or long, as nepoSf 
leges; in case both are short, we shall make the f onner acute, as bonuSf 
malus, In trisyllables, tetrasyllables, etc. if the penult is short, we shall 
make tlie ant^)enult acute, as TuUius, HostUius; if the penult is long 
by position, it will have the acute, and the antepeilult will be pronounced 
with the grave accent, as Catullus, MeteUus, but only if its length by 
position shall nat result f rom mute and liquid (for that will change the 
accent, as latefjrae, tenebrae); if the ultima is short and the penult long 
by natuie, the latter will be circumflexed, as CetheguSf perosus; if the 
ultima also is long by nature, the penult will have the acute, as Athenaey 
MycenaeJ* 

* Vendryes, pp. 31 f.; Sturtevant, TAPA^ XLU» 50-52. 
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Certain grammarians of the f ourth and later centuries 
speak of the accent in terms which clearly imply stress. 

Servius iv, p. 436. 16 fi. K.: Accentus in ea syllaba est quae 
plus sonat. Quam rem deprehendimus si fingamus nos aliquem 
longe positum damare. Invenimus enim naturali ratione illam 
syllabam plus sonare quae retinet accentum, atque usque eodem 
nisum vods adscendere.' 

Similar expressions are used by Pompeius v^ p. 126. 16 ff. 
By this time, apparently, stress had become the pre- 
4ominant element of Latin accent. The extensive loss 
and weakening of vowels in the Romance languages 
also indicates an increase of stress in late Latin. 

' "The accent Is on that syllable which has more soiind. Tfais we 
discover if we Imagine that we are calling to someone at a distance• 
For we find that the syllable which has tlie accent naturally has mare 
sound, and that the energy oi the voice incieases up to the same Doint." 
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